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The Tide of Building Is Rising 


The song of the hammer and saw is swelling and once more 
bids fair to fill all the land. Carpenter aprons are once more 
becoming the style and piles of fresh, bright lumber are ap- 
pearing on the new, green grass edging freshly made excava- 
The thoughts—the desires of the people—are set upon 
home ownership, which means building, and they are begin- 
ning to act. From all over the country come reports of in- 


tions. 


CAPITAL CITY ACTIVE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—Building in 
this city and its siburbs is becoming very active. 
Numerous projects are under way, including 
business establishments, apartments and dwell- 
ing houses, and the real estate market is in- 
creasingly active, after having passed thru a 
rather dull period. Last week building per- 
mits issued by the District of Columbia govern- 
ment aggregated more than $675,000. Of this 
total $450,000 represents the estimated cost of 
the new Sacred Heart Church and the remainder 
business and residential property. Many smaller 
items are included in the permits, including 
remodeling stores and dwellings, erection of 
garages, repairs etc. 


CONTRACTS LET FOR RESIDENCES 


Hazard, Ky., March 28.—More building is 
under way in this little city than ever known 
before in its history. Fifty new residences have 
just been let to contract by P. W. Gault and 
others of the Hazard Lumber & Supply Co., 
the most of the residences to be constructed in 
the section known as ‘‘The Backwoods.’’ Be- 
ing optimistic as to the future of the little city 
Mr. Gault and his associates have lately in- 
creased their capital from $50,000 to $100,000 
and will add to their stock of building material 
in both branches—Hazard and Whitesburg, Ky. 
It is also planned to build much during the year 
in the latter city. 


CONSTRUCTION IN FULL SWING 


RIcHMOND, VA., March 28.—Building permits 
aggregating $500,000 were issued yesterday by 
Building Inspector Butler, indicating that con- 
struction, which has been picking up fast of 
late, is now in full blast. Predictions for still 
higher records are made. 

This statement is significant in view of a 
meeting of the finance committee of the city 
council, in which a number of lumber firms were 
represented. The meeting, held last week was 
called primarily as a means to boosting building 
in the city. 

Building Inspector Butler, opening the ses- 
sion, said that lumber and brick and metal 
material were lower in price than last year 
by varying degrees of from 20 to 50 percent. 
Said he: 

I would advise builders to get busy now, while 


the sun shines. The prevailing low prices may 
not continue indefinitely. It seems reasonable that 


when contractors do get busy, and when the end 
in the looming boom comes, there may be a level- 
ing in all costs of construction, which will natur- 
ally put the price of materials up to normal, and 
may place the labor market upon a stable basis. 
Supply and demand will regulate the market. 





Local lumbermen including P. H. Bruner & 
Sons, Woodward & Sons and Thomas Gresham 
told the committee that the price of lumber now 
is abnormally low. It was said that some of 
the producers are selling as low as $6 below 
the cost of production. This, they said, should 
not be considered as general. 


BUILDING 200 HOUSES 


BROOKFIELD, ILL, March 30.—The Ideal 
Home Construction Co., with offices at 203 S. 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, will build 200 homes 
here this year. At present it has twenty-seven 
houses under construction which must be com- 
pleted May 1, and before that time the founda- 
tions for practically all of the 200 houses will be 
in and work started upon them. The houses are 
to be built very largely of wood and include 
both bungalow and 2-story types. The plans 
have been carefully worked out to keep costs 
at the lowest point possible and the intention is 
to sell these houses on very easy terms for 
$3,850. Only a very small down payment is to 
be required. 


BUILDING SIXTEEN BUNGALOWS 


Freeport, L. I., March 26.—John J. Ran- 
dall & Co., this city, leading dealers in lumber 
and building materials for a large section of 
Long Island, are enjoying one of the busiest 
spring seasons the firm has known in recent 
years. Sixteen bungalows being erected by the 
Randall firm are nearing completion in Free- 
port and vicinity and plans have been prepared 
for twenty-eight more of a similar type. The 
buildings are all of frame construction. They 
contain a living room, with plate rail, a kitchen, 
two bedrooms, a bathroom, large pantry, three 
closets and have a porch across the front. The 
bungalows are being built to meet demand for 
small, inexpensive summer residences and many 
of them are located within two blocks of Wood- 
eleft Bay and Randall Bay. 

There are indications a representative of the 
Randall firm said, that the number of build- 
ings erected this year will practically double 
the operations completed in 1920, and he at- 
tributes the impetus to the fact that prices of 
material and labor have come down to a con- 
siderable extent. 


SEVENTEEN NEW HOMES 
Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Work on the 
erection of seventeen new homes in the vicinity 
of Central high school will begin at once. G. 
E. Henry and several building companies are 
= The houses will cost about $7,500 
each. 





creased interest in building or an actual start of operations. 
The situation calls for continued hard work on the part of 
lumbermen ; the rising tide of building must be assisted, not 
hampered. To present the situation accurately the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has secured special news on building activity 
from all sections of the country and presents herewith reports 
on the situation, which it believes are conservative : 


CONTRACTS FOR 100 BUNGALOWS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 30.—Contracts 
have been let for the construction of 100 mod- 
ern bungalows in choice residence districts of 
the city, it is announced by John H. Davidson, 
who has been active for some years as an apart- 
ment house builder. He had planned on some 
extensive building of apartments, but was 
checked by the city council which barred apart- 
ment structures from a large section of the 
city. So Mr. Davidson announces that he is 
going to use material purchased for the apart- 
ment buildings in the erection of bungalows. 
The contracts already awarded are to be fol- 
lowed by contracts for another hundred houses, 
he says, involving in all erection of some 200 
separate homes at a total outlay of about $1,- 
000,000. The homes are to sell for about $5,500 
each when finished, he says. 


SIMPLE HOUSES IN DEMAND 

IRVINE, Ky., March 28.—Frank Konzen, re- 
tailer of this place, at present is building in 
Irvine a number of houses of simple design. 
These houses are mostly for sale to railroad 
workers and laboring men and are in large de- 
mand. Mr. Konzen expects to build forty or 
fifty houses this summer. 


BUILDING PICKING UP 


Des Mornes, Iowa, March 29.—Building 
shows distinct signs of improvement in Des 
Moines and a number of the dealers characterize 
business as ‘‘good.’’ Much estimating is being 
done and a substantial share is even now turn- 
ing into actual business. For example, George 
A. Jewett, of the Jewett Lumber Co., announced 
that today he had closed the contract for the 
sale of the lumber and building material for 
forty houses. 


BUILDING PLANS MATERIALIZING 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 29.—With half a 
million more construction work authorized this 
year over the same period in 1920, the build- 
ing and construction record in Milwaukee at 
the close of the week has reached $3,709,290 
for the present year to date. These figures in- 
dicate the progress that has been made in this 
city in building work and reflect the situation 
in other parts of Wisconsin from which favor- 
able reports are being received. While it is 
true that most of the permits are for small 
buildings, nevertheless the quantity of lumber 
requires runs into large figures as construction 
is largely of the frame e of residences, 
bungalows and duplex flat buildings. One fac- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by 
and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. e car shortage. Quick service. 


GH. Evans Lumber ©. 
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Sound Business Demands Knowledge of Costs 


HEN demand is abnormal the seller can dictate prices, so costs 

do not trouble the producer greatly. When conditions are 

normal and competition is keen accurate knowledge of costs 
is all that will save him from ruin. Then the producer’s profit is 
reduced to the narrowest practicable margin; otherwise he can not 
get a look into the market. But if he cuts his margin too narrow 
in order to compete with others equally ignorant of their costs or 
whose costs, owing to efficiencies in production, are lower, ruin 
threatens. 

If there is any human situation in which knowledge is indeed 
power it is in the realm of production costs. The producer who 
does not know his costs is at the mercy not only of competitors who 
do but of those who do not know theirs; and like a bull in a china 
shop he may injure everybody else without doing himself any good. 
A number of industries might be named in which demoralization 
constantly prevails because costs of production are not known. 

The lumber industry has made considerable progress toward 
accurate cost accounting; and the sentiment of the industry un- 
questionably is favorable toward further improvement. Lumber- 


men, therefore, will heartily commend the work that is being done 
by the fabricated production department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in aid of producers desiring to devise 
cost systems. The chamber’s purpose is merely to aid producers 
in an educational and codperative manner, by bringing together 
those interested in a given problem and thru the interchange of 
experiences and expert advice helping them to reach a satisfactory 
conclusion wherever possible. A booklet issued by the chamber 
entitled “What a Cost System Will Do for You,” which has gone 
thru four editions, contains suggestions regarding the functions of 
cost systems that have proved to be extremely interesting and 
valuable to many producers; and the issuing of this pamphlet has 
been a notable contribution to the sentiment in favor of better 
methods of cost accounting. 





THE REDWOOD tree of California has long been a favorite for 
planting in Spain and the climate of some parts of that country 
seems to suit it very well. Hence, planted redwood trees in Spain 
are sometimes met with three feet in diameter. 
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New York’s Proposed Forestry Law 


HE legislature of the State of New York has before it, with 
fair prospects of becoming a law, a measure which takes ad- 
vanced grounds in forestry legislation. It is the result of much 

thought and discussion by those who have the bill in charge, and if 
it becomes a law it is claimed that only one other State, Connectjcut, 
will have forestry legislation as advanced as that of New York. 

The salient feature of the bill is that it provides for the setting 
apart of woodlands in tracts of not less than fifty acres each, for 
perpetual use in growing timber for commercial purposes. The 
owner in consideration of his services to the public in providing tim- 
ber for the future is allowed certain concessions in the way of taxa- 
tion. The tax on the growing timber is made light and is payable 
when the timber is cut and sold. This tax, however, is made a lien 
on the timber and the land in much the same way that taxes are lien 
upon all property until paid. A scale is fixed by which payments 
shall be made beginning with ten years after the timber land has 
been dedicated to forestry. If the timber is cut within ten years, 
the tax is 2 percent of the gross stumpage value. In the following 
table are shown the percentages of the gross stumpage value as- 
sessed as taxes: 


Jp £0 10 sears ALLEY CIAGEINCAUION «5:50.26 .0<-0:0.si0-:016 ose sean sie 2 
From 11 to 15 including classificatiOn..........ccceseecees 4 
From 16 to 20 including classification..........ecescesees 6 
Peom 21 to 2b inclodin’e ClASEINCATION. ...:.:.0.0006.ce00sess00% 8 
From 26 to 30 including classification. ...............00005 10 
From 81 to 40 including classification........cccccsessecesss 12 
Prom 41 and alter ClacsiRcations. 0.00 s0sc0se0eseeeseseses 15 


Until this tax is paid, as already stated, it is a lien not only 
upon the trees but on the land, so that there is small likelihood 
that the owner of growing timber will accept the exemption from 
taxes during the time required for his timber to mature and then 
sell it without paying stumpage tax. 

In addition to laying the land liable for the stumpage tax, if he 
surreptitiously removes the timber, there are severe penalties for 
cutting the timber in other than in the regular way. The man who 
does so may incur the severe penalty of a year in jail or a fine 
of $1,000, and $5 fine for each tree that he so removes. Provision 
is made for withdrawing lands which the owner has dedicated to 
forestry if he chooses to do so. Due notice of his intention must 
be given and the State must be reimbursed for whatever expense 
or cost the land may have been to it during the period it was 
exempted from taxation. If the timber happens to be injured or 
destroyed by fire, or by any other means beyond the owner’s con- 
trol, ample provision is made for an equitable settlement between 
the owner and the State whereby justice will be done to all who 
have interest in the timber. 





War Industries Board Report Encouraging 


HE United States War Industries Board, of which Bernard M. 
Baruch was chairman during the late war, made its final 
report on March 18, and the report was published by the 

Council of National Defense. A preliminary report was made in 
1919, but the present document is complete and is now published 
for the first time. It makes a book of several hundred pages and 
recites much of the history of the war as it related to purchases, 
prices, and manufacturing. 

In view of the fact that this document was put out by Govern- 
ment authority, the following paragraph from a summary of part 
of the report may be considered important as a statement of con- 
clusions reached: 

“Encouragement of permanent intimate combinations or asso- 
ciations of industry under Government supervision, involving a 
radical change in the present attitude of the Government toward 
such groupings, is recommended in the final report of the United 
States War Industries Board. This is one of the conclusions the 


board came to as the result of its successful direction of industry | 


during the war in conjunction with the temporary associations of 
the various industries evoked by the war necessity. It is held that 
great public benefits in the way of prices and abundance of goods, 
resulting from economies in production and distribution, are capa- 
ble of being effected thru the mutual codperation of members of 
industrial groups, and that the present governmental policy of 
enforced isolation and costly competition is not conducive to the 
general welfare.” ; 

This indicates a change in a policy which has been very active 
in searching out and condemning what has been termed “combina- 
tion for the restraint of trade.” This policy has been exemplified 
more or less in the actions against lumber associations which have 
been haled into court on the charge of attempting to regulate prices 
and control production of lumber. In view of this, the words of 


the report are significant, that great economies are capable of 
being effected thru codperation of members of industrial groups, 
and that the present governmental policy of “enforced isolation” 
and costly competition is not “conducive to the general welfare.” 

That looks like a change of front to some extent, and as if the 
Government has seen matters in a new light. If such is the case, 
associations will have more liberty of action in the future, and can 
discuss matters of business without so much danger of drawing 
hostile fire from the Government. 

Many persons will be glad if it turns out that some old things 
have passed away and a new and more liberal policy has come. The 
lumber business in particular will be gratified to find that some of 
the restraints on business have been modified. 

It is evident, however, that the change from the former policy 
to the new is not to be too sudden or too complete; for some excuse 
for past regulation seems to be found in the report and some fore- 
cast that there still should be means provided for regulation is 
contained in the following paragraph from the summary of the 
report: 4 

“But as the same power born of association that makes for 
potential benefits may also make for potential injustices, it is recom- 
mended that there be created some sort of Government agency which 
shall supervise such associations, both for the purpose of promoting 
their beneficent possibilities and checking their opposite potential- 
ities.” 





Two Important Lumber Meetings 


WO GREAT national associations of lumbermen, representing 
the manufacturing and the distributing branches of the indus- 
try, have held their annual conventions in Chicago this week. 

First came the meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, followed by the American Lumber Congress and the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

It was the first time in nineteen years that the first named as- 
sociation has held its annual meeting in Chicago. With a repre- 
sentative attendance of wholesalers and a very interesting program 
of addresses and discussions the event was a marked success. The 
meeting was strongly tinged with confidence, courage and even opti- 
mism; the consensus being that the worst is past and that, as one 
speaker expressed it, dawn is at hand. 

The American Lumber Congress, held under the auspices of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and in connection 
with the annual meeting of that organization, is in progress as this 
editorial is written. The attendance is large and the interest very 
marked. 

In both of these important gatherings of lumbermen great prom- 
inence was given to the discussion of questions of national and of 
international policy. The events of the last few years have won- 
derfully enlarged the scope of vision, not only of lumbermen but of 
all classes of business men. More than ever before all are coming 
to realize that the prosperity of the individual and of the industry 
in general is bound up with the welfare of the country and of the 
world. The problems of the day are being fearlessly faced and solu- 
tions sought along broad and constructive lines. 

Such meetings as those held in Chicago this week contribute 
greatly to the well being and the progress of the lumber industry, 
and of the nation. 





TEN YEARS ago the average lumber haul in the United States was 
300 miles. It is probably more now. The cost of this carriage 
must be added to the price of lumber, and that fact should not be 
lost sight of by those who expect the price of lumber to fall as low 
as it used to be. Not only has the average haul increased in length, 
but the rate for a mile increased also. 





Wisconsin’s Forestry and Development 


S a result of a two-days conference of citizens of Wisconsin 
who are interested in forestry and in development related to 
forestry, a tentative plan was adopted and a temporary or- 

ganization perfected on March 29, at Milwaukee, which promises to 
set forces in motion which will bring excellent results. The people of 
the State have progressive ideas, abundant energy, industry, and 
perseverance; but they felt the want of a concrete plan which would 
serve to direct their activities toward definite purposes. The out- 
line of such a plan was formed at the conference, and the successive 
steps will follow as fast as circumstances will allow. 


The movement includes more than mere forestry. It takes many 


things into account; proper revision of tax laws; establishment of 
parks and public playgrounds; improvement and maintenance of 
roads; better and more manufacturing; the betterment of rural 
sections; stocking of the rivers with fish and the forests with game; 
and much else of that kind. But the keynote of it all is better 
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forestry, for so many other things depend on that, that it seems to 
be the main question. 

It is an ambitious plan and a farreaching purpose. The organiza- 
tion will extend to every county in the State and will provide an 
active working committee for every county. These numerous com- 
mittees will deal with local matters, and the central body will co- 
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ordinate the effort so that concerted effort will result. State-wide 
questions will have attention all over the State, and merely local 
matters will not be overlooked.. The labors of the association ought 
to be a force for development which will bring results of the best 
kind. A very large membership, extending over the entire State, 
is counted upon to give force to the movement and carry it forward. 





Demanding Deflation Will Break Buyers’ Strike 


URING the period of “peak” prices cartoonists pictured manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, retailer and laborer in a “vicious circle” 
each pointing to another as the profiteer answerable for the 

high cost of living. Now with a buyers’ strike and business at a 
standstill, tho it is quite clear that the “vicious circle’ has been 
broken, it is plain also that some of the contributors to the high 
prices that cause the stagnation have not yet seen fit to deflate. 
Lumber has deflated to a level at which producers declare they are 
suffering a heavy loss. Labor in the producing end of the lumber 
industry also has taken its reduction, until at the southern mills at 
least labor costs are close to the prewar basis. 

Owing to the complexities of modern business each individual 
concern is at certain times buyer and at other times seller. The 
lumber manufacturer, for example, is a heavy consumer of farm 
products, of machinery and of substantially all the commodities 
that men eat, use and wear; as well as producer of a commodity 
that is consumed by those who produce and distribute the com- 
modities he consumes. Stumpage is relatively a small part of his 
producing cost; prices of commodities that he must buy from other 
producers, as well as labor, are large factors in determining his 
own selling price. 

This situation is not peculiar to the lumber industry; it prevails 
throut the modern commercial system. And because of this inter- 
relation among the various industries deflation of one or even of 
several will not make possible general resumption of business on a 
normal scale. All must deflate. If greed or lack of foresight on 
the part of any considerable number of the important industries 
shall continue indefinitely disaster for all will be the logical result. 

Every general movement must have its origin in individual action; 
there must always be the first one to take the lead. Lumber has 
taken the lead in deflation, and lumber also has exercised its in- 
fluence to some extent to bring about deflation in related lines. But 
there is much work still to be done in that direction before business 
will resume; and the way to do it is for each individual lumberman 
to insist upon a corresponding deflation in the products he is obliged 
to purchase. The prices lumbermen pay for the commodities they 
buy must be measured in board feet, not in dollars. This should 
be particularly true of products into which wood enters as a com- 
ponent part; but it should apply to all purchases. 

The practical application of this principle is well illustrated by 
the recent experience of a southern lumber manufacturer who was 
in the market for a refrigerating machine. He obtained a quota- 
tion on the outfit when prices were at the peak. Later he received 
a quotation somewhat lower, but the reduction was not comparable 
with that made in the price of lumber during the interval. In reply 
to the second quotation the lumberman wrote: “The reduction 
you have made would not interest us. Lumber has gone off from 
50 to 60 percent; cotton has gone off 75 percent and farm products 
have gone off about the same proportion. Until labor in the North 
and other commodities deflate business will not go ahead. We 
would not care to make any investments or improvements on the 
present level of costs of anything produced in the North. The 
reason we specify the North is that labor in the South has deflated 
and labor in the North has not. The writer has before him a 
statement of the costs of a ‘Queen Anne’ house, built the first part 
of this year, compared with the peak prices. The cost at the peak 
would be $5,694.60; the present price would be $4,782.25; and if all 
the items had reduced as lumber has the price of this building 
would have been $3,690.10. 

“We have what we call a buyers’ strike and until this strike is 
over and costs reduced business is going to dry up; and the sooner 
we realize that it is necessary to take our loss and start on a new 
basis, business will start up, and not before. We can not expect 
to do business on the present prices.” 

Reply to this letter contained arguments about the reasonable- 
ness of the price, about the reduction already made etc.; but it only 
made the lumberman more determined to persist in his missionary 
work. Pursuing his former contention that every commodity must 
deflate, the lumberman wrote: “We believe that before business 
will start up all commodities, including labor if labor be such, must 
deflate. We are selling lumber today at 60 per cent less than we 
were some time ago and at a loss of $10 to $15 per thousand feet. 
We are buying overalls today for our store on which the manu- 
facturer claims he is losing $10 to $15 per dozen. The people are 


not going to buy at inflated prices and the sooner everything gets 
down to a normal basis and the manufacturers of the various com- 
modities take their loss, as we have done, as the cotton farmer has 
done, as the wheat farmer and other people have done, the sooner 
business will start up, and not until then. We would not care to 
put in any ice machinery on present costs, as we believe they will 
be lower yet and we would not care to make an improvement which 
perhaps in six months or a year we would have to charge 50 
percent off.” 

It will be noted that thruout this correspondence the lumberman 
has not been trying merely to get a lower price on the equipment 
he wanted. He has been trying to enforce a lesson and secure the 
adoption of a policy that he believed to be indispensable to the gen- 
eral prosperity; and the sequel shows that he succeeded. The next 
letter from the manufacturer of the refrigerating outfit contained 
the following: “This letter has been given quite a good deal of 
consideration by our superintendent, our chief accountant and the 
writer, as we feel that it covers the present situation better than 
anything that has been presented to our notice. We have decided 
to make the same radical cut in our products as you have done, and 
are sending out a circular notice to that effect to our entire mailing 
list.” 

The letter then gives specifications of the machine concerning 
which the correspondence arose, and quotes a price substantially 60 
percent below the original quotation. 

Reference has been made to the deflation in labor in the South. 
This particular lumberman operates a store for the convenience 
of his employees; and when he proposed a reduction in their wages 
he told them that he was going to sell them their household supplies 
proportionately cheaper. This involved some more missionary work 
with those from whom he bought his merchandise. The overall 
manufacturer to which reference has been made was one. His 
salesman offered overalls to the lumberman at $24 a dozen; but the 
latter replied: “My employees have taken their reduction and I 
have promised them these overalls at $1.50 a pair. The price of 
cotton has gone off, the price of denim is down; your workmen have 
got to take their reduction, and I can not pay you more than $20 
a dozen for the overalls.” The salesman said: “Well, I will write 
the order and send it in; but I have no notion at all that it will be 
accepted.” Some correspondence followed between the overall 
manufacturer and the lumberman, the result being the acceptance 
and delivery of the order for the overalls at the price named by the 
lumberman. The price of cotton continued to go off and cotton 
goods took another drop; so the lumberman told his employees that 
he was going to sell those overalls to them at $1 a pair. He then 
sent in an order to the manufacturer at $14 a dozen stating his 
position and supporting it with sound arguments. The order was 
filled at $14 and he immediately passed the reduction on to his 
employees, letting them have the overalls at $1 a pair, which, with 
freight and handling charges added to the wholesale price, barely 
covered the cost. 

The chief argument that labor now makes for maintaining wages 
at the level fixed when commodity prices were at the peak is that 
the reductions in the costs of cotton, wheat, lumber and other raw 
materials have not been passed on to them in the substantial form 
of lower prices of the finished products that they buy with their 
wages. Until this reduction has been passed on to them, they say, 
high wages must continue. It is not practicable for all lumbermen 
or for other producers to reduce the cost of living for their em- 
ployees directly as the latter take their reduction in wages; but it 
is practicable for each lumberman in every transaction involving the 
purchase of a commodity that has not deflated to insist that it shall 
deflate at once or he will not buy. If he is as persistent and as 
sound in his arguments as was the lumberman whose experience 
has been related he can force deflation where it must take place 
before business can resume. That is the practical method of break- 
ing the socalled buyers’ strike—by addressing some sound argument 
personally and directly to the seller who has not yet deflated his 
prices. Merely to pay the price under protest or to withhold pur- 
chases is not enough. There is some educational and missionary 
work to be done; and, having taken their deflation, lumbermen are 
in a strategic position for doing such work. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN urges its readers to follow the excellent example of this 
southern lumberman. 
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BOOKS ON WOODS FOR FACTORY WORK 

Up to the present time we have thirty factories 
in which libraries are now a permanent fixture, 
each of which is in charge of a librarian appointed 
by the industrial “Y’ organization. To a large 
extent books for these libraries are supplied by the 
local library which has very generously codperated. 
We have put into operation almost every means 


of interesting the workmen and their families in. 


reading not only recreational but cultural books 
and books relating to the workmen’s job. Recently 
during a meeting of librarians representing each 
of these factories it was decided to lay out various 
reading courses which would give the worker a con- 
structive course of reading which he might follow 
to advantage. 

No difficulty has been experienced in laying out 
courses for the metal industries, or for furniture 
workers to the extent of cultural courses, but we 
have been disappointed in the number of books 
found available for woodworkers. I felt that as 
your publication deals with the lumber industry 
you might be able to put me in touch with some 
recent and good publications that would be helpful 
to the average woodworker, and also certain past 
numbers of your magazine to which the attention 
of the woodworker should be directed. I believe 
that our interests along this line are mutual and 
you may be sure that whatever aid you give me 
will be greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY No. 195. 


{In a library for workers in wood, books deal- 
ing with forestry and other phases of the lumber 
business should fill a prominent place. This in- 
quiry comes from one of the leading wood- 
working towns of Michigan. Two short lists 
of books are suggested below, the first for the 
general reader who will seek both pleasure and 
information by reading books from cover to 
cover; the second list includes books of a scienti- 
fic nature, such as are wanted by the person who 
is investigating a particular subject and wants 
technical information on some phase of that 
subject. In both of the lists most of the prices 
at which the books may be bought are given. 
These are publishers’ prices, at which in most 
cases the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prepared to 
furnish the books. 

The Tree Book, Julia A. Rogers, $4. 

American Trees, H. H. Gibson, $5. 

Wood and Forest, A. H. Noyes, $3. __ 

Glory of the Pines, W. C. Covert, $1.25. 

Conifers, C. Coltman Rogers. 

The following books of poems by Douglas 
Malloch are recommended to all readers who 
are interested in forests: 

Forest Land, $1.25. 

Resawed Fables, $1. 

The Woods, $1. _ 

Tote-Road and Trail, $1.25. 

Oh, Weep No Weeps, $0.25. 

The following books are scientific and are 
recommended to readers who want correct in- 
formation on the topics covered: 

Logging, Ralph C. Bryant, $3.75. 

Dry Kilning, H. D. Tiemann, $4. sie 

Economic Woods of U. S., S. J. Record, $1.75. 

Lumber and Its Uses, R. S. Kellogg, $2. 

Forest Products, Their Manufacture and Use, 
N. C. Brown, $3.75. 

Cost of Growing Timber, R. S. Kellogg and E. A. 
Ziegler, $0.25. 


Forestry, H. H. Chapman, $1.25. 
iounal for Northern Woodsmen, Austin Cary, 


15. 
Forest Mensuration, H. S. Graves, $4.25. 
Timber, Its Strength and Seasoning, H. S. Betts, 


3. ’ : 
. Preservation of Structural Timbers, H. F. Weiss, 


Organization of the Lumber Industry, Wilson 
Oana the World, A. L. Howard. 

Wood Using Industries of Michigan. 

The last named is one of a series showing 
the uses of woods by States, nearly every State 
having a report of its own. The reports par- 
ticularly full are Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Illinois, Maine, Louisiana, and Vir- 
ginia. These State reports usually have been 
published by the States concerned, in codpera- 
tion with the United States Forest Service. A 
library in a city noted for its woodusing fac- 
tories should contain as full a list of the State 
reports as possible. Some are out of print. In 
most cases the United States Forest Service 


ean give information as to where the various 
State reports can be procured, if still in print. 
That for Michigan was published by the Public 
Domain Commissioin, Lansing, Mich. 
—EDITOR. ] 


WHITE OAK ROTARY CUT VENEER 

Can you give me the names and addresses of 
concerns which can furnish rotary cut veneer 
from white oak? I want to purchase a quantity 
and would appreciate any information you can 
give—Inquiry No. 193. 

[This inquiry comes from a planing mill in 
a city of western Maryland. The addresses of 
a few makers of oak veneers have been supplied 
and the names of others will be added on re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


RED CEDAR AND REDWOOD SHINGLES 


We should like to know how redwood shingles 
compare with western red cedar shingles as to 
durability. If the redwood shingle is not so good 
as the cedar in any other way, tell us why. Ac- 
cording to your market reports there is very little 
demand for redwood shingles, and we judge the 
price is high or the quality is inferior, and we 
want some reliable information. We are writing 
to some of your advertisers for prices and would 
like your reply at once, as we may want to place 
an order for a mixed car of shingles and wide red- 
wood boat finished lumber.—inquiry No. 174. 


[The inquiry comes from Michigan, and the 
address of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request. Redwood shingles are as durable as 
western red cedar, and both woods rate very 
high. The redwood may be a little softer and 
for that reason a roof may wear out by friction 
of sand driven by wind a little sooner than one 
of cedar shingles under similar circumstances. 
However, redwood roofs in the sweep of ocean 
winds on the California coast have stood many 
years after the builders were dead—that used 
by General Grant at Eureka, for example. 
It is not certain that red cedar would do any 
better. Shingle roofs in most regions east of 
the Rocky Mountains are not required to endure 
excessive wind erosion, since flying sand is not 
much in evidence. : 

Many more western red cedar than redwood 
shingles are sold, and differences in prices are 
not great. The inference is that buyers gen- 
erally prefer the cedar product. There is no 
scarcity of redwood timber suitable for shingles, 
but it is confined to a relatively small area on 
the coast of northern California, within the 
ocean fog belt; but the western red cedar grows 
from Alaska to California and hundreds of 
miles inland as well as near the seashore.— 
EpiTor. } 


DISTILLATION PLANT FOR TURPENTINE 


We are figuring on clearing 5,000 or 10,000 
acres of land near here, and in connection with 
this we are considering the installation of a wood 
turpentine plant, either steam or destructive 
process, or both. If you have any data on this 
subject we would be glad to receive it.—INQUIRY 
No. 172. 

[It is proposed to build this distillation plant 
on Florida pine land, and the address of the 
inquirer will be sent on request to interested 
parties. 


The proposal evidently is not to make turpen- 
tine from resin harvested from standing pines 
by the usual tapping processes, but involves the 
cutting of the pine trees and extracting the tur- 
pentine from the wood, either by steaming the 
chipped material in retorts, or reducing it in 
kilns to charcoal and collecting the volatile sub- 
stances that are driven off by the heat. One is 
known as the steam process, the other the de- 
structive. From one the wood comes out not 
greatly changed in appearance, but in the de- 
structive process the remnants are charcoal. 

Each process calls for apparatus and ma- 
chines, and engineering and manufacturing 
problems are involved.—EpITor. ] 


TO BUY OR LEASE RED CEDAR LAND 

I would like information as to where I can buy 
or lease red cedar land anywhere in the State of 
Washington or California, but prefer the southern 
part of California in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 
—Inquiry No. 192. 

[The inquirer lives in Michigan and the ad- 
dress will be furnished on request. It will 
probably not be easy to locate red cedar land 
in southern California for the reason that red 
cedar does not grow there in amounts to make 
it valuable as timber. The western red cedar, 
the kind of which shingles are made, does 
not extend its range so far south. It is scarce 
even in northern California 700 miles north 
of Los Angeles. Some of the minor junipers, 
which may properly be called red cedar, grow 
sparingly in southern California, but princip- 
ally on high mountains, and not in the vicinity 
of Los Angeles.—Eb1rTor. ] 


WHO MAKES THIS PATENT FLOORING 

Can you give us the names of manufacturers of 
patent flooring that will lay direct on damp con- 
crete without rotting? We understand this mate- 
rial is made with rubber in it—Inquiry No. 194. 

[The address of the concern in Kentucky at 
whose request this inquiry is inserted will be 
furnished to interested parties on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


THE WASHINGTON ELM 

Where is the Washington elm to which refer- 
ence is made from time to time?—INnquiry No. 
186. 

[This query was prompted by a poem and a 
picture printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
March 5, 1921. The old tree possesses great 
historical and sentimental interest, and the 
sentiment surrounding it is increased by the fact 
that the tree will soon cease to exist. It is 
nearly or quite dead; and lightning, which is 
no respecter of trees any more than of persons, 
gave the final stroke which hastened the event. 

Numerous pictures of the tree have been 
published, but most of them were made when the 
elm was in its prime. Since old age and mis- 
fortune have overtaken it it has not been so 
frequently shown to the public in pictures. But, 
where is it? 

It is at Cambridge, Mass., a suburb of Boston. 
On July 3, 1775, General Washington, who had 
just arrived from Virginia bearing a commis- 
sion as commander in chief of the American 
army, took command beside this tree, and to 
that incident is due the name which it has 
since borne. We look back and now see that 
it was a great event. The full meaning of 
Washington’s assuming command of the army 
was hardly understood then. The most sig- 
nificant feature of the occasion, as the men of 
that day looked at it, was the solidifying of the 
friendship of the northern and southern colonies 
by the selection of a Virginian as commander 
in chief. The thirteen colonies were not a 
country, as we are apt to think of them, but 
each was inclined to pull or push in a different 
way. New England felt that it should be 
leader but it had no man to fit in as general; 
for Washington, even then, stood above all 
others, and the place was given to him. Under 
the old elm, which at that time was probably 
100 years old, he took command. 

It is said that Washington’s choice for 
commander in chief fell on another Virginian, 
who is scarcely known outside of local history, 
General Andrew Lewis who fought in the French 
and Indian war in 1755, and who in 1774 de- 
feated the Indians at Point Pleasant. The 
battle at Point Pleasant has been called the 
first battle of the Revolution, because Indians 
in that battle fought with British guns supplied 
by English traders at Detroit, Mich., but with- 
out the acquiescence of the British Government. 

The old elm’s interest lies wholly in its as- 
sociation with Washington who took command 
of the army there and who carried the heavy 
load for eight long years.—EprTor. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


There has been very little change in general 
business conditions of the country during the 
last several weeks, with buyers in practically 
all lines still withholding purchases, no matter 
to what extent their stocks have become de- 
pleted, in the belief that a lower level of com- 
modity prices is about to be established. What 
purchases are being made in the meanwhile are 
exclusively to meet immediate needs, and even 
in such lines as building material, retail stocks 
of which as a general rule are low, there is no 
speculative buying done even tho a great in- 
crease in the volume of building and consequent- 
ly in the demands for material is on the very 
threshold. Farmers are busy with planting and 
are not giving much attention to the marketing 
of their stored crops. Their buying, as is shown 
by the reports of the mail order houses, is 
marked by an extreme conservatism. The steel 
industry continues to reduce its output, the pres- 
ent average being only about 35 percent of the 
capacity for the whole country. Railroad traf- 
fic, reported slightly better than a month ago, 
is considerably less than at this time last year. 
Altogether the situation is indicative of the 
waiting attitude which seems to have taken 
possession of the people of the country. There 
are some indications, however, of greater activi- 
ty in building already, and that this activity 
will rapidly increase henceforth is judged cer- 
tain, for the housing shortage prevailing thru- 
out the country, accompanied by exorbitant 
rentals, is weighing heavily upon the people 
and there is apparently a very great interest 
being taken in the only solution of this vital 
condition—home building. Indications are that 
building will develop into a comparatively large 
volume this spring, but whether it will approach 
normal remains yet to be seen. It is generally 
expeeted that the bulk of this year’s building 
will be in the fall, many of the prospective home 
builders believing that both labor and material 
prices will by that season have become stabilized 
on lower levels and therefore electing to post- 
pone building until then. 


The Market tee Cypress 


Following reductions in the price of cypress, 
some of them being substantial, the market 


shows some improvement. The cypress mills 
have by’ no means all of the business they 
could stand, but considering all the cireum- 
stances the outlook is considered encouraging, 
particularly in view of the fact that there has 
been an increase in buying. Cypress is moving 
both in straight and mixed ears tho the mixed 
car business predominates. The cypress mar- 
ket really is spotted in that in some districts 
the demand is very good, while in others busi- 
ness continues dull. Prices seem to have 
reached a stable basis. 


Pointers on Southern Pine 


Unquestionably a more optimistic feeling is 
evident among both buyers and sellers of 
southern pine. This feeling is particularly 
evident among those who in the last few days 
have traveled thru the great lumber consuming 
sections of the country and there have noted 
the signs of increasing building activity. The 
volume of inquiries is on the increase, and the 
volume of orders placed holds up well and in 
some cases possibly forges ahead of records of 
recent weeks. Dimension and the grades nor- 
mally used in building construction are in 
keenest demand. In one way the inquiry and 
demand are now somewhat one-sided in that 
buying by retailers furnishes the backbone of 
the southern pine market, and thus no outlet is 


being provided for lumber commonly called for 
by other types of buyers. Consequently manu- 
facturers who have been specializing by cut- 
ting their logs to suit the needs of the retailer 
are in a good position and are making a larger 
volume of sales than are the producers who 
continue the standard method of cutting. 
Some manufacturers report an improvement in 
the price situation; it is certain that prices 
have shown slight significant signs of increas- 
ing. Production continues on a low basis, 
being less than orders booked. In fact so far 
this year orders placed for southern pine have 
exceeded production. One hundred and twenty- 
nine representative mills reported as follows 
for the week ended March 25: 
Shipments Production 

64,081,000’ 58,846,673’ 


Orders 
61,266,670’ 


The North Carolina Pine Market 


There is very little change from week to week 
in the North Carolina pine market, the last 
week having been as featureless as any of its 
predecessors, if not even more quiet. There was 
a slump in orders due largely to the keen com- 
petition from other woods which caused much 
of the business offered to be placed elsewhere 





SUNRISE 

‘*You have all walked abroad just 
before the dawn. You know how leaden 
is the sky; how chill the air; how damp 
the ground beneath your feet. But 
what a change when the sun appears! 
The clouds are dissipated, the chill is 
banished, the dews and damps quickly 
evaporate. 

**So it is with the existing business 
situation—with, however, one marked 
exception. No man can hasten the ris- 
ing of the physical sun, but we all can 
help to speed the dawn of prosperity by 
manfully doing our parts in the work of 
the world.’’ 

—From address of John W. O’Leary at 
annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 











at prices lower than the North Carolina mills 
could offer. The North Carolina pine manufac- 
turers show a disposition to meet the competi- 
tion as far as possible, but manufacturing costs 
with them remain very high, with the result that 
they must pass up considerable business. In- 
quiries are still fairly plentiful, and it is the 
hope of the North Carolina pine manufacturers 
that these will soon develop into a volume of 
business sufficient to relieve the pressure from 
competing sources, which obviously would bene- 
fit the market for their product considerably. 
Forty-three representative mills reported as fol- 
lows for the week ended March 19: 


Shipments Production 
4,660,149’ 5,101,400’ 


The Cull Ser Hexdweode 


Encouraging features may be found in the 
hardwood trade, just as they may be found in 
every trade this week. There is no great rush 
of buying, but there is a distinct increase in 
the volume of inquiries and an increase in the 
number and size of orders being placed. The 
automobile body business is picking up, the 
furniture manufacturers are buying more lum- 
ber and generally the factory consumers of 
hardwood are showing more interest than for 
some weeks in acquiring lumber. As yet the 
demand for better grades is larger than that 


Orders 
3,130,955’ 


for lower. The higher grades, because of low 
production, are becoming increasingly difficult 
to secure in large quantities. The lower grades 
are not moving so well and this situation is not 
expected to be materially changed until rail- 
road rates are adjusted to meet the situation. 
As building operations open up and increase 
there is sure to be an improvement in the 
demand for hardwoods, tho as hardwood floor- 
ing, trim and such items are the last to be 
delivered to a job, this demand will not make 
itself felt until building operations are well 
under way. 


Western Pines Market Features 

Inland Empire manufacturers of western 
pines report increased strength to the market 
as a result of the greater volume of business 
now forthcoming from sash and door interests. 
This volume is much below normal for the sea- 
son, but there are indications that the sash and 
door manufacturers have at last convinced them- 
selves that building will be of good volume this 
spring and that they will start to stock up ac- 
cordingly. Outside of this feature, however, 
there has been no noteworthy change in the 
market. Thirty-five representative Inland Em- 
pire mills reported as follows for the week end- 
ed March 19: 
Shipments Production Orders 
10,961,000’ 6,301,000’ 10,250,000’ 

In the California and southern Oregon pine 
districts business is not very active. Many 
inquiries come from the East, but there con- 
tinues to be considerable difference of 
opinion as to what prices should be. Most of 
the business being placed, however, is at list 
prices, as with California white pine of the 
better grades, and little sugar pine, unsold, the 
mills are in a comparatively strong position. 
For the week ended March 19 a group of 
eight mills reported: 
Shipments Production Orders 
2,515,000’ 3,707,000’ 2,823,000’ 

For the week ended March 19 a group of nine 
redwood mills reported: 
Shipments Production 
4,753,000’ 6,321,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


The fir manufacturers of the Pacific coast 
on the whole do not expect a great deal of 
business to develop for several months. This 
belief is based upon the fact that business 
booked each week remains at about the same 
level or at least does not show any great 
increase. Therefore production is being held 
at a very low figure and is considerably below 
both shipments and orders. Retail lumbermen, 
particularly in the middle West and East, are 
feeling more optimistic over the situation each 
day and are beginning to sell considerable 
quantities of lumber. These retailers, being 
uneertain of developments, have refrained 
from buying more lumber than is actually 
needed and consequently will have to buy 
much more heavily from now on if the building 
situation continues to improve. For example, 
one retailer in what may be considered in 
striking distance of the fir manufacturers, in 
one day this week sold the lumber for forty 
houses and expects to close a contract for the 
sale of the lumber for eighty more houses very 
shortly. Thus the fir manufacturers may be 
surprised by a sudden rush of buying. Prices 
have not changed materially. For the week 
ended March 19 a group of Douglas fir manu- 
facturers reported: 


Shipments Production 
54,004,344’ 34,638,490’ 


Orders 
3,086,000’ 


Orders 
52,329,539” 
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Suspends Important Schedules 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 30.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission has suspended from 
April 1 until July 30 Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff 
proposing to cancel the provision requiring sur- 
render of inbound freight bills on lumber and 
forest products in order to secure the benefit 
of proportional rates on outbound shipments, 
and further providing that on shipments stored 
at specified points and subsequently reshipped 
the rate applicable would be the rate in force at 
the date of reshipment. 

The suspended schedules, if permitted to go 
into effect, would have thrown wide open the 
transit privilege at Minneapolis, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota Transfer, Cologne and Hills, Minn., Sioux 
Falls, S. D., and Council Bluffs and Sioux City, 
Iowa, on traffic originating west of the Montana- 
Dakota State line destined to points in Central 
Freight Association and Western Trunk Line 
territories. The supplement has been docketed 
for investigation as I. & S. No. 1314. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation filed a formal complaint against the 
tariff, which would have become effective April 1 
if not suspended. Other associations also filed 
protests. 

The commission likewise has suspended until 
July 30 the operation of certain schedules pub- 
lished by Agent F. L. Speiden, proposing to in- 
crease from 19 to 25 cents a 100 pounds the 
earload commodity rate on lumber from Mem- 
phis to Chattanooga, Tenn., and points taking 
the same rates. 


Says Mahogany Trade Is Increasing 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, MicwH., March 30.—E. W. 
Tickle, of Tickle, Bell & Co., Liverpool, ex- 
porters of hardwoods, visiting Grand Rapids’ 
market, says the British trade feels the bottom 
of the mahogany market will be reached within 
the next few weeks. The demand now is poor 
but will be limited until July or August and this 
should compensate the fallen demand. Mahog- 
any logs, he reports, are now the lowest since 
the war. American trade directly with the 
Coast seems to be increasing, the Britisher re- 
ports, but reciprocal trade is so well established 
at Liverpool as to safeguard it for years to 
come. This is because Liverpool firms are ex- 
pert in trading with African importers and are 
able to anticipate the wants of the fanatical 
native. Mr. Tickle advises that American trades- 
men dealing directly with Africa are largely 
responsible for the high mahogany values by 
bidding against the established trade, and he 
adds that such practice benefits only the ‘‘nig- 
gers’’ and is ultimately prejudicial to the best 
American interests. The prices of the poorer 
woods at Liverpool auction, Feb. 23 and 24, were 
5 pence per foot of Liverpool mahogany sales 
measure and were below cost of production. He 
reports an average log of good furniture quality 
such as the Grand Rapids trade buys sold at 
10% pence, this same type of log last summer 
averaging 21 and 24 pence. 


Give Lumber Companies Financial Aid 


The Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co., of 
Oneida, Tenn., and the Dorchester Lumber Co., 
of Badham, 8. C., are two concerns that have 
recently taken advantage of the financial help 
offered by Baker, Fentress & Co., investment 
bankers of Chicago. 

The Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co. has bor- 
rowed $400,000 giving a first mortgage on all 
the property of the company which includes ap- 
proximately 30,000 acres of hardwood timber 
in Fentress, Scott and Pickett counties, Tennes- 
see, 7-foot band mill at Verdun, 8-foot band 
mill at Louvain, seven mile logging railroad, 
woods equipment ete. The stockholders of that 
company as additional security have pledged 


the entire capital stock of the Oneida & West- 
ern Railroad which is 23 miles long and is a 
common earrier costing $750,000 to build. Re- 
cently the company increased its paid in capi- 
tal from $750,000 to $1,000,000 thru the sale 
of $250,000 worth of new preferred stock. The 
present bond issue amounts to $400,000 but 
$350,000 more in bonds has been authorized, if 
needed, for future development purposes. The 
redemption fund will retire serially the out- 
standing $400,000 bond issue in amounts of 
$20,000 to $25,000 during ten years. 

The Dorchester Lumber Co. has obtained 





from Baker, Fentress & Co. a loan of $200,000, 
secured by a first mortgage on its mill at Bad- 
ham and 13,543 acres of hardwood land in 
Jasper and Hampton counties, South Carolina. 
The physical property specifically mortgaged 
has been appraised at over $600,000. The com- 
pany is an old established shortleaf pine lum- 
ber concern which during its twenty years of 
operation has accumulated solely out of earn- 
ings and appreciated values of property a capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,885,230.21, the net earn- 
ings of the company having averaged $76,007.64 
annually for the last seven years. 





Oppose Tariff Against Canada 


New York, March 29.—A poll being taken 
of members of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association on the proposal to impose a Federal 
tariff on Canadian lumber shows, so far, fifty 
opposed to the tax and only two in its favor. 
With this ratio accepted as showing overwhelm- 
ing opposition to the impost, the association 
has lined up solidly in the fight against the 
proposed Federal tax and it will be represented 
by spokesmen at the next session of the ways 
and means committee of the House at Washing- 
ton. 


Fred J. Bruce is chairman of the new tariff 
committee of the New York association, and 
he has caused the following letter to be circu- 
lated among its membership: 

We are reliably informed that at the next session 
of Congress there will be a determined effort to 
ea a duty on lumber coming into the United 

tates from Canada of at least $2 a thousand. 

We have given this subject much thought and 
discussed the question with lumbermen generally 
and we are at a loss to see how the amount of duty 
raised will compensate for the disturbance of trade 
relations with our best friend and customer— 
Canada. 

We can not afford to look at this matter from a 
selfish standpoint but must study how it will affect 
business generally, and particularly what retalia- 
tory measures Canada might adopt. Statistics 
which we have at hand show that Canada buys 
more United States products than any other single 
nation and must pay us in raw materials if the 
balance of trade is to be maintained. 

Mr. Bruce said that in correspondence with 
secretaries of other lumber organizations, he 
had found that numerous retail associations 
had adopted resolutions opposing the tariff. 
Among them are the State associations of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, the Northwestern and Southwestern re- 
tail associations and the National retail dealers’ 
association. The retail associations of Cleve- 
land, Detroit and Springfield, Mass., have taken 
similar action. 


Resolutions opposing the tariff have bven 
adopted by the farm bureaus of the following 
States: Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illi- 
nois, North Dakota, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Iowa and California. 
Among the lumber firms and others heard from 
in opposition are the A. C. Dutton Lumber Cor- 
poration, A. W. Burrill & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. ; 
the Brooks-Seanlon Lumber Co:, manufacturers 
at Kentwood, La., Jacksonville, Fla.; and 
Bend, Ore.; the Winton Lumber Co., of Idaho; 
the Associated Builder, of Chicago; the Build- 
ers’ Exchange, of Minneapolis; the Minneapo- 
lis Civic & Commerce Association, and the IIli- 
nois Milk Dealers’ Association, the latter com- 
prising 70,000 in its membership. Mr. Bruce 
says the farm bureau membership that so far 
has voiced its unqualified opposition to the tax 
totals at least one million names. 

G. E. Stocking, of William Whitmer & Sons, 
with offices in the Flatiron Building, this city, 
has compiled statistics to show that Canada is 
a much better buyer than she is a seller. He 
says the more he looks into the facts, of which 
he has made a close study from Canadian Gov- 
ernment figures and estimates, the more he is 
convinced that an impost on lumber from the 
Dominion would go a long way toward severing 


the friendly trade relations between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Stocking pointed to the facts that mil- 
lions of feet of the very timber sold to the 
United States by Canada is returned to that 
country in the form of manufactured products. 
He said that those who point to the immense 
fur trade which Canada is said to have on this 
side of the border are ignorant of the facts, 
because figures show that $36,000,000 in furs, 
hides and leather were shipped last year into 
the Dominion from the United States, where 
the relative exports in this line by Canada 
— only $42,000,000. The statistics are as 
ollows: 


MARCH 26, 1921 
Total Value Value of 

of Canadian American Ship- 

Imports from ments to Canada 

all Countries all Commodities 
++.$ 962,543,746 $ 791,906,125 *82 
eee 916,429,335 746,920,654 *81 
1920... 1,064,528,123 801,100,700 *75 


$2,339,927,479 


Value of 
Canadian aw @ 
ments to U. 8S. 

all Commodities 
$ 441,390,920 
477,745, 
501,130,117 
$1,420, 266,696 





* Percentage. 
CANADA’S TOTAL IMPORTS FOR 1920 IN THE FOL- 
LOWING ITEMS AND. U. 8S. PROPORTION 


Total 
Canadian 
Imports 


$28,590,923 


Uv. 8. 
Proportion 
$28,491,057 

8,402,351 


Automobiles, 
and parts ete 
Automobile engines 
Locomotives and parts and boil- 


ers 1,035,181 
Railroad cars and parts 3,295.89: 
Engines, gas, steam and gasoline 3,464, 8,415,131 
Iro 4,093,839 


Ma 
products 57,010,487 55,329,536 
Typewriters, adding machines, 
carpet sweepers, cash _ regis- 
ters and printing presses 
Sewing and washing machines 
and parts 
Farm machinery and implements 
Barbed wire fence ‘ 


3,420,333 
1,578,958 


3,216,622 
1,492,361 
14,529,878 
2,056,092 
3,161,218 
2,611,964 
36,746,846 
9,634,706 
1,343,984 


Boots and shoes...., eee 
Furs, hides, skins and leather— 

raw and manufactured 9,923,261 
Cotton, silk and woolen clothing 12,257,161 
Furniture 1 


Newspapers and magazines : 4 
Pork, mutton and beef products. 20,168,456 


LIST OF IMPORTANT ITEMS WHICH CANADA 
SHIPPED TO THE UNITED STATES IN 1920 


Lumber, (ath and shimgless. .ocsccccevesseces $59,643,069 
d 0,409,354 


81,316,753 
Pulpwood 8,454,803 
Hides, furs, skins and leather—raw and 


manufactured 


11,331,604 


Dairy products . ’ 
18.685 ,026 


Fish and fish products 
Nickel 7,533,437 
Asbestos 6,818,645 

The above figures were compiled from the report of 
the department of customs and inland revenue of the 
Dominion of Canada for the fiscal year ending March 

, 1920. They show how large a proportion of goods 
bought by Canada from all the countries of the world 
are furnished by the United States. The twenty 
groups of articles listed above, picked at random as 
examples, demonstrate that in highly manufactured 
goods the United States supplies 100 percent or nearly so. 


Exports of lumber to the United States, ac- 
cording to Ottawa (Ont.) district consular re- 
ports, were 127,531,430 feet, or 22,780,449 feet 
more than in 1919. 
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AUDITS OF TAX RETURNS MAY JOLT 


New OruEANS, LA., March 28.—Theodore 
Walgreen, a certified public accountant of New 
Orleans, has returned from Washington with a 
report that lumbermen are in for an unpleasant 
surprise from the final adjustment on their in- 
come tax returns. Discussing it he said that 
his investigation of the procedure contemplated 
by the revenue bureau led him to the conclusion 
that the taxes assessed thru superficial audits 
of the returns would prove ‘‘a rude jolt’’ to 
the ‘‘assessess.’’ His comment on the situa- 
tion in detail follows: 


In reaching conclusions, the auditors and engi- 
neers of the timber section, income tax unit, arbi- 
trarily disallow charges for stumpage deductions 
to an extent of 25 percent or more. The invested 
capital must be supported by actual cost figures 
to secure recognition. B 

In order to allow the taxpayers ample oppor- 
tunity to make necessary provisions for additional 
taxes the department should give out the procedure, 
intended to be followed in valuing timber for 
stumpage purposes. In other words, if the tax- 
payer has been using $8 stumpage and his allow- 
ance will be $7, he should be so notified at once. 
In many cases lumber manufacturers have signed 
waivers on the three year limitation, in the 1917 
revenue act; hence the department can make added 
assessments without court’ action, for the year 
1917, and including the years following up to 1920. 
One can readily form an opinion as to the exces- 
sive amount of additional taxes if adjustments are 
made reducing stumpage charges, even $1 a thous- 
and feet. The seriousness of the situation should 
appeal to lumber manufacturers who are extensive 
timber operators and particularly so, if the timber 


city. The stock is now held by J. B. Semmes, 
who is secretary and general manager, George 
J. Hauhenstein, Capt. J. P. Carter, and George 
L. Hawkins, of Hattiesburg, and P. E. Blalock, 
formerly of this city but now in California. 


BUILDING MEXICAN COMMUNITIES 


TAMPiIco, Mexico, March 26.—In no area of 
corresponding size in the world perhaps is there 
more community development in progress than in 
the environs and territory contiguous to Tam- 
pico. The demand for building materials of 
various kinds for these improvements is sq great 
that difficulty is experienced in filling transport- 
ing orders. Most of the building operations are 
being done by American and other large oil 
companies. Each of these companies has either 
already built its own town or is doing so now. 
The Mexican employees, who before the great 
industrial awakening in this region eked out a 
bare existence, living in veritable hovels, com- 
monly known as jacals, have been provided 
with modern sanitary homes by their employers. 
Many school buildings have been erected by the 
oil companies and teachers are employed at their 
expense. 

Recently a large number of readycut houses 
have been imported from the United States and 
erected in Tampico and at other places in the oil 
fields. Most of the building, however, is of a 
substantial and permanent nature. The big 
































Over the turbulent rivers of central Washington are many wood bridges which are giving excellent 


satisfaction. 
Yakima, Wash. 
photographer. 


The above illustration is of a typical bridge across the Yakima River not far from 
The main span, built of large timbers, was estimated to be 222 feet by the 
This is an excellent example of the suitability of timbers for work of this kind. 





was acquired prior to March 1, 1913. The years 
are rolling by and the department is now reaching 
activities in connection with auditing returns from 
1917 to 1920. The results of these superficial 
audits will prove more than interesting to many 
taxpayers. 


PURCHASES MISSISSIPPI PROPERTIES 


HATTIESBURG, MIss., March 29.—Hugh L. 
White, president J. J. White Lumber Co., Colum- 
bia, Miss., closed a deal with the Lamar Lumber 
Co., at Clyde, Miss., recently, for the sawmill 
and timber holdings, approximating 12,000 acres 
of pine in Lamar County. It is understood that 
the price paid is in excess of $1,000,000. Mr. 
White will take over the commissary at once, 
but will not take actual charge of the manufac- 
turing plant until June 1, as the Lamar Lumber 
Co. will require time in which to convert into 
lumber the timber which has already been cut 
in the woods. Cutting of logs by the Lamar 
Lumber Co. is discontinued, but the mill will 
continue in operation until all logs: have been 
sawed. The Lamar Lumber Co. retains the stock 
of lumber on hand and will dispose of it. 

Mr. White is the head of the J. J. White Lum- 
ber Co., operating a 100,000 foot capacity mill, 
and of the H. L. White Lumber Co., operating 
a 30,000 foot capacity mill at Columbia, and is 
also the owner of the largest Duroc Jersey hog 
farm in the South, also located at Columbia. 

The Lamar Lumber Co. was organized about 
ten years ago by Victor M. Scanlon, of this 


companies found early in their experience here 
that to make their employees contented it was 
necessary to provide comfortable, if not luxur- 
ious living conditions. With this idea in view 
many clubhouses have been built and equipped 
with all modern facilities. The Transconti- 
nental Petroleum Co. is erecting a clubhouse to 
accommodate seventy-five men and cost about 
$200,000. The Mexican Aguila (Eagle) Oil Co. 
is building two clubhouses to cost about $400,000. 
The Freeport & Mexican Fuel Oil Co. is erecting 
a clubhouse to cost about $250,000, and the New 
England Fuel Oil Co. is converting one of its 
large buildings into a’clubhouse. The Corona 
Oil Co., subsidiary of the Royal Dutch-Shell in- 
terests is building twenty-two new residences, 
each costing about $8,500, for its pipe line super- 
intendents and pumpmen. 

Not only are the homes which the different 
companies are providing for their employees 
attractive and substantially built but in each of 
these new communities the streets are well kept, 
pretty parks are established, drainage and sewer 
systems are constructed and nothing is over- 
looked that would add to the healthfulness of the 
people and the attractiveness of their home life. 

This community spirit, which is a novelty in 
Mexico, is now extending to the construction 
of a system of modern highways to connect the 
new towns and the more isolated homes with 
Tampico. The oil companies are doing this 
road building also. 


BANK REPORTS TRADE BETTERMENT 


St. Louis, Mo., March 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve bank for the St. Louis district reports 
that since the first of March there has been 
quite a decided improvement in collections. The 
report continues: 


Wholesale interests report results much better 
than expected and well over those in January and 
February, and retailers are getting in their money 
fairly promptly. The betterment extends thru 
the South, which heretofore had been the most 
backward locality in the matter of paying debts. 
There were fewer requests for extensions than 
earlier in the year. Replies to the inquiry as to 
the state of collections addressed to all interests 
investigated in this district, including something 
over three hundred individuals and corporations, 
showed 68 percent fair, 20 percent good and 12 
percent poor. 


Of the lumber situation for March, the re- 
port says: 


The first half of the period under review was 
marked by what might be termed subdued activity 
in the softwood wholesale market, in which pur- 
chases by lineyards in the middle West and South- 
west constituted the chief feature. This buying 
has diminished since March 1, but has been in part 
replaced by buying on the part of individual yards 
in the smaller cities and towns. Generally the de-. 
mand is poor in large centers, building being im- 
peded by high prices of materials other than lum- 
ber. Southern pine and other softwoods have de- 
clined further. A slight increase in hardwood de- 
mand is in evidence. Upper grades of the principal 
woods have shown firmness during the last two 
weeks. There is a shortage of mill stocks of the 
better grades, as compared with heavy surpluses 
of common lumber. 


Business in furniture is said to have improved 
to the extent that orders for immediate ship- 
ment have increased over those of January and 
severai plants which were closed down have re- 
sumed operation in part. 


The woodenware trade also is impreved. The 
report says: 


Replies to questionnaires addressed to leading 
interests indicate improvement in business. De- 
creases in business as high as 50 percent under 
February, 1920, are shown, but gains of from 15 to 
25 percent over January are reported. The better- 
ment is ascribed to depleted stocks in detailers’ and 
consumers’ hands, and to the radical readjustment 
which has taken place in prices. An average of 
25 percent more workmen were employed in t 
industry during February than in January. 





SOUTHERN CONCERN OPENS SALES BRANCH 


ATLANTA, GA., March 28.—Announcement is 
made that the Paxton Lumber Co., of Bristol, 
Tenn., will open a branch office in Atlanta 
shortly after April 1, in the Walton Building, 
with F. A. Brewer as manager. Mr. Brewer 
will handle hardwoods, cypress and pine, buying 
and selling as an independent unit of the Pax- 
ton Lumber Co. He is leaving the position of 
sales manager of the hardwoods department of 
the Carolina Portland Cement Co. to go with 
the Paxton Lumber Co. Mr. Brewer came to 
the Carolina organization two years ago, after 
experience in Grenada, Miss., Louisville, Ky., 
and Memphis. He is rated as an able sales 
manager. 

The Paxton Lumber Co. also opened recently 
an office at Macon, Ga., for the wholesaling of 
pine and hardwoods. It is in charge of Lee 
Bennett, formerly manager of the operating 
department of Massee & Felton Lumber Co., of 
Macon, and before that with P. B. Stone, of Cin- 
einnati. An office has been maintained at 
Savannah for some time, with S. E. Hendricks 
as manager, wholesaling pine andcypress. Mr. 
Hendricks was formerly with the Black River 
Lumber Co., of Gable, 8. C. 

In charge of the home office at Bristol, Tenn., 
are F. K. Paxton, C. E. Paxton and V. K. Simp- 
son. This agp has been numbered for some 
years in the front rank of hardwood lumber 
organizations, and it is gradually increasing 
its shipments of pine and cypress lumber. Un- 
bounded faith in the future of the lumber busi- 
ness is shown by their present expansion activi- 
ties. 





THe A. W. Greer Lumber yard at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., received a carload of shingles a few 
days ago shipped from the State of Washington. 
The shingles cost it $283.50. The freight was 
$962.56, almost four times the value of the 
shingles. 
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The Tide of Building Is Rising 


(Continued from front page) 

tor of the recent development is the prospect of 
a lower labor costs this year, one of the im- 
portant items in construction. This, with de- 
clines in lumber and other building material 
prices, is resulting in the materialization of 
building plans which have been held up for as 
long as a year until construction costs came 
within reason. 


~ 


BUILDERS ANNOUNCE WAGE CUT 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 28.—The Building 
Construction Employers’ Association has sub- 
mitted to the unions representing the building 
trades a demand for wage reductions, beginning 
June 1, and the signing of a uniform agreement 
containing the following among other pro- 
visions: , 

There shall be no limitation as to the amount 
¢ work a man shall perform durjug his working 

ay. 
There shall be no restriction of the use of 
machinery or tools. 

There shall be no restriction ob the use of any 
raw or manufactured material except prison-made. 

No person shall have the right to interfere with 
workmen during working hours. 

The use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 

The foreman shall be selected by and be the 
agent of the employer. 

All workmen are at liberty to work for whom- 
soever they see fit. i 

All employers are at liberty to employ and dis- 
charge whomsoever they see fit. 

The proposed schedules cut the wages of 
bricklayers from $1.50 to $1.12%; carpenters, 
electricians, plasterers, iron workers, plumbers, 
steam fitters, slate, tile and asbestos roofers, 
stone cutters and stone masons, from $1.25 to 
$1; lathers, from $1.25 to $1. 


START BUILDING MANY HOUSES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 29.—The Hoosier 
Rolling Mills Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., is to 
start work April 1 on the first of fifty resi- 
dences of frame construction to be used as 
homes for its employees, its plant having been 
completed recently near Terre Haute. The 
Stevens Real Estate Co., of Evansville, will also 
start immediately on the construction of fifty 
frame and shingle roof residences, and the 
Evansville Planing Mills Co., of Evansville, has 
announced that fifty houses similar in construe- 
tion to those of the Stevens Real Estate Co. 
will soon be erected. 


aero 


THRIFT CAMPAIGN WAGED 


NorFrotk, VA., March 28.—Building opera- 
tions in Norfolk and in the surrounding terri- 
tory during March showed an improvement uver 
previous months in this year and prospects are 
a little brighter for continued improvement dur- 
ing the spring and summer. The need for homes 
is apparent to everyone and the only thing 
holding back building operations on small resi- 
dences and apartments is lack of finances. 

In an effort to offset this condition or rather 
ameliorate it to some extent, the citizens of 
Norfolk, including the Chamber of Commerce, 
real estate men, building contractors, archi- 
tects, building and loan associations, and others, 
have gotten together and are now pushing an 
‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign. Details of this 
campaign have been nearly completed and over 
$5,000 has been subscribed to carry on adver- 
tising propaganda in an effort to influence peo- 
ple to be thrifty. The main idea is to have 
the people take out shares in building and 1oan 
associations so that these bodies can loan more 
money for building projects. It is stated on 
good authority that applications are being 
turned down every week for money to build 
twenty houses in this city and immediate vicin- 
ity. This would mean a great amount of build- 
ing with a consequent increase in demand for 
lumber, were the money available. 

The campaign will open on April 4 and con- 
tinue for a week or longer. The ministers in the 
various churches on April 3 will speak on the 
topic of thrift and endeavor to get their parish- 
ioners interested. People are aware of the de- 
cline in lumber prices and other building mate- 


rials but are still shy of what labor is going to 
do, and lack the necessary funds. It is hoped 
this campaign will in a measure supply the capi- 
tal necessary. A paid secretary in charge of 
the advertising campaign and other details has 
been engaged and newspaper advertisements 
and other printed matter will be thoroly dis- 
tributed thruout the city, besides which there 
will be speakers each night at the various mo- 
tion picture houses and theaters. 

EXPECT IMPROVEMENT BY APRIL 1 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 29.—While there is 
little new construction work now going on in 
Evansville indications are that building opera- 
tions will pick up considerably during the next 
month. 

Benjamin Bosse, mayor of Evansville, and 
head of several large industrial plants here, is 
trying to work out a plan whereby at least 500 
new dwellings will be built here during the 
coming season. He says that the factory fund 
of $250,000, raised recently by the Chamber of 
Commerce to pay a bonus to new industries 
locating here, will mean that many new fami- 
lies will come to Evansville during the coming 
year and that it is necessary to build houses for 
these new comers. 

Last Wednesday night Mayor Bosse conferred 
with the representatives of the local building 
trades’ unions at which the building proposi- 
tion was gone over at considerable length. The 
workers thru their representatives said they did 
not feel like lowering their prices until con- 
tractors and building material men acted. After 
the meeting Mayor Bosse got busy with the 
contractors and building material men of the 
city and he sees a ray of hope now and believes 
that the local situation will be ironed satisfac- 
torily and that after April 1 there will be re- 
newed activity in building lines. 


LOOK FOR UNUSUAL ACTIVITY 

Lansing, Micu., March 28.—From present 
indications Lansing will experience unusual 
activity in the building line this year as the 
permits already are breaking the records, and 
the construction business is just beginning. 
Local builders apparently realize that the prices 
of lumber and building materials generally are 
now at the bottom and if there is any change 
it will be upwards. During the week of March 
14 more building permits were issued than dur- 
ing all of February, while during the last week 
the. permits exceeded those of any other week 
during the year. This shows a steady gain with 
bright prospects that this will be continued. 
These permits cover a wide range from small 
repair and remodeling jobs to garages, small 
and large homes, and the more extensive struc- 
tures. 

Oscar C. Bleed, secretary of the Lansing: 
Savings & Loan association, reports that many 
inquiries are being received to indicate that a 
large number are preparing to start the erec- 
tion of homes. Business, he says, is satisfac- 
tory and home owners in Lansing are making 
their payments steadily, showing a healthy state 
of finances. 


URGES DECREASED LABOR COSTS 


ISHPEMING, MicH., March 29.—The Consoli- 
dated Fuel & Lumber Co., of this city, is ad- 
vocating and strongly promoting the ‘‘Build 
Your Home’? idea in this district for the pur- 
pose of stimulating building. The local news- 
papers are carrying large advertisements fur- 
thering this move. It is thought that a united 
effort on the part of retail lumber dealers and 
material men thruout the country, with stimulus 
of this kind, will greatly advance the ‘‘ Build 
Your Home”? idea, and in that way bring home 
to the public the facts regarding the present 
conditions of building, the truth pertaining to 
the deflation of lumber and some other building 
materials, and a full realization that now is the 
time to build. There will no doubt be greater 
activity in building homes, which are so greatly 
needed, thus giving the construction industries 
a place in the sun which they so justly deserve. 


The cost of labor must decline, however, if very 
much building is to be done. Wages of common 
labor, carpenters, plasterers, concrete workers, 
as well as of plumbers, painters etc., in fact all 
items entering into construction costs, must be 
deflated. In order that this may be accom- 
plished a very practical suggestion was made; 
namely, that the dealers get together watn the 
contractors, carpenters, plumbers, painters, 
masons ete. and have a heart to heart talk rela- 
tive to conditions and endeavor to get labor to 
adjust wages, and in that way decrease idleness 
in the building trades. 


MORE ACTIVE IN TOWNS 


Burrato, N. Y., March 30.—Local wholesale 
lumbermen say that the building trade is more 
active at present in the larger towns than it 
is in the cities. One dealer who has lately be- 
come interested at East Aurora says that twenty- 
five houses are going up at present in that vil- 
lage. The reason tor this activity in a place 
of 3,700 people is that there is local pride ane 
enterprise on the part of banks and other capital 
to help the town to grow, which is not the case 
with large cities. These new houses are con- 
structed largely of fir for lumber and _ finish, 
California white pine for covering and red cedar 
shingles, 

Building at Lockport is undergoing a boom, 
according to H. R. Holmes, building inspector, 
who states that the movement began two weeks 
ago. New dwellings, garages and considerable 
enlargement and repair work have been started. 


28 PERCENT BUILDING INCREASE 


Boston, Mass., March 28.—Building opera- 
tions in Massachusetts for February show a 
28 percent increase over January, according to 
the division of statistics, State department of 
labor and industries, which adds that a con- 
siderable part of the increase is credited to 
Boston. According to this department, ‘‘the 
aggregate for February is $5,090,406, an in- 
crease of 28.7 percent over the aggregate of 
$3,953,846 for January, and a 20 percent in- 
crease over the aggregate of $4,242,154 for 
February, 1920. In these same cities, seventeen 
show decreases and thirteen show increases.’’ 
Outside of Boston, the aggregate for the other 
twenty-nine cities is $1,121,106 as compared 
with $3,641,151 for January, and $3,295,263 
for February, 1920. 


WISCONSIN CITIES BOOMING 

MERRILL, Wis., March 28.—Wisconsin cities 
are planning to do a large amount of building 
this summer. Merrill has begun its building 
program several months earlier this year than 
in past seasons. Everywhere homes are under- 
going improvements, new porches and roofs 
built, garages erected, and in several instances, 
frost has been defied and basements dug for 
new dwellings. Most of those planning to build 
new homes are, however, awaiting a more favor- 
able opportunity to excavate but orders are be- 
ing placed for materials and stakes set in readi- 
ness for work. In addition to dwellings, several 
large public buildings will be erected. 

In the farming community around Merrill, a 
like building boom is noticeable. In many in- 
stances new dwellings are being erected, and 
following the recent area test for bovine tuber- 
culosis which rid the county of all animals 
afflicted with the disease, farmers who are not 
already possessed of up-to-date barns are plan- 
ning to build model buildings for their cattle 
to aid in keeping tuberculosis off their farms. 

Tomahawk, where a building boom was ex- 
perienced even a year ago with prices of labor 
at top-notch, will increase this building boom 
this year when the new Tomahawk Pulp & Paper 
Co.’s plant will be completed and promises to 
begin operations. 

At Wausau, where there is an acute housing 
shortage, many homes will be erected this 
year. An addition is being built to the court 
house, a new half million dollar hospital is to 
be erected, a new hotel is contemplated, and 
other permanent improvements are being made 
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which will involve the use of considerable lum- 


if. 

The building boom in this section is being re- 
flected in other parts of the State including De 
Pere. It is being given further impetus by 
highway construction work which calls for many 
new bridges for which lumber for concrete 
forms is required in considerable quantity. The 
reduced prices of lumber, cement and construc- 
tion steel, have caused highway commissioners 
thruout. the State to become enthusiastic about 
bridge construction in 1921. 


PROVES RETAIL PRICE DECLINE 


RockrorpD, Inu., March 29.—There have been 
several statements published in a Rockford 
paper regarding lumber prices, a Rockford arch- 
itect stating that they have not declined and 
Robert L. Jones, president Illinois Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association and 
treasurer and general manager Fred A. Smith 
Lumber Co., with general offices here, stating 
and proving that lumber prices have declined. 

This controversy began with the publication 
of a statement coming from a Rockford archi- 
tect that on a certain bungalow a reduction of 
only $50 in the price of lumber had been made. 

Mr. Jones, after read- 


The architect then came back with the 
statement that Mr. Jones was entirely mis- 
taken in identifying the bungalow referred to, 
saying that he had a local house in mind; that 
he had no reason to distort facts and that he 
still stands by his statement that ‘‘$50 on the 
lumber bill for a $15,000 bungalow is a fair 
illustration of the cut in lumber prices.’’ 

Mr. Jones replied stating that if the archi- 
tect will present to him an itemized lumber bill 
for the construction of a $15,000 bungalow he 
will show that the architect can buy the lum- 
ber in the city of Rockford or anywhere in 
Illinois today for approximately one-third less 
than the same lumber bill would have figured 
at the peak price of 1920, and also asked the 
architect to be as definite in his statements 
as he had been. 


PEOPLE WANT TO BUILD 
GREEN Bay, Wis., March 29.—Ever since 
lumber prices were reduced, the Green Bay 
Planing Mill Co. has been carrying on an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign seeking to make 
clear to the prospective home builder the fact 
that lumber prices have been reduced until 





ing this in the paper, 








called at the office of 
this architect to learn 
where this bungalow 
had been built. The 
architect was out but 
thru his office Mr. Jones 
was given to understand 
that the lumber bill re- 
ferred to was not fig- 
ured in Rockford, but 
was figured for a man at 
Freeport, Ill. Mr. Jones 
then investigated this 
lumber bill and then 
gave out his findings, 
having verified all his 
statements. He said in 
part: 


I found that the lum- 
ber bill referred to was 
not figured in Rockford, 
but was figured for a 
customer at Freeport, 
Ill., and that while the 
difference in figures of 
$50 was as this archi- 
tect is quoted as stat- 
ing, he referred to pre- 
paring plans and seek- 
ing prices in the fall of 
1920, whereas the facts 
are, prices for this par- 
ticular bill were sought 
and figured by a Free- 
port dealer Oct. 22, 1919, 
and again on the same 
bill Dec. 6, 1920. 

There is no reason for 
retail lumber dealers to 
misrepresent or misquote 
facts. The facts are that 
lumber prices did not 
reach the peak until 
the spring of 1920, and 








The above illustration shows a carload of western red cedar poles standing 
upright during treatment in an eleven foot tank of creosote at the plant 
of the Western Cedar Pole Preserves, Sandpoint, Idaho. 
manager of the company, estimates that 50 percent of the poles,. 30 feet 
and longer, are butt treated before being set. 
poles of this kind with creosote certainly it will pay equally well for the 
farmers to treat their poles and posts with creosote, and this is a fact 
which the retail lumberman who handles creosote, such as Barrett’s car- 
basota, can well afford to press home. 


W. M, Leavitt, 


if it pays to treat large 





when this architect first 
sought prices as quoted, retail lumber yards were 
stocked with low priced lumber and retail prices 
were advancing and did not reach the peak until 
early summer, 1920. 

I secured today fromthe firm in Freeport that 
figured this identicallumber bill an estimate 
on the same bill at the peak prices in June, 1920. 
and also on the same bill at present prices. I 
find that when this architect first sought prices 
the quotation for this bill was $2,090 on Oct. 22, 
1919. Prices continued to advance and in June. 
1920, this identical bill, figured at the bill prices 
of the same Freeport dealer, was $2,762. 

This was the peak price and from then on 
prices of lumber at retail declined until, when 
he again sought prices on the bill Dec. 6, 1920, 
the quotation was $2,040. Prices continued to 
decline down to the present basis and the same 
identical bill of lumber figured today by _ the 
same dealer in Freeport is quoted at $1,772. This 
is a reduction of $990 from the peak price and 
is a 36 percent decline, which with full measure 
supports the statement of retail lumber dealers 
thruout Illinois that lumber is on an average 
fully 33 percent lower at retail than it was at the 
peak market. 

I know that retail lumber dealers generally 
in large and small communities thruout Illinois 
are pricing their lumber on the basis of the 
present low market, and I can say positively that 
in our own retail lumber yards we are today 
selling many items of lumber at prices to the 
consumer which are less than the actual price 
we paid for the same lumber when purchased. 

The average reduction from peak prices is fully 
33 percent. 


‘‘lumber is the lowest priced building material 
today.’’ One of these ads, after stressing the 
fact that lumber and millwork are low in price, 
says ‘‘labor is plentiful and in both cost and 
service the early builder is going to get the 
jump over the one who delays. Get all the 
repairs out of the way before spring house 
cleaning starts and before big building projects 
create heavy demands upon material men and 
contractors.’’ The company also has a very 
striking slogan which it runs in all of its adver- 
tisements; namely, ‘‘We furnish the materials 
that will make every house a home.’’ 

O. W. Brightman, of the company, in com- 
menting upon the success attained by the adver- 
tising campaign says: ‘‘ We have figured a great 
quantity of house building during the last thirty 
days, but we have not succeeded in getting busi- 
ness placed as fast as we get inquiries. This 
may come later, but it does show conclusively 
that people are thinking very seriously of home 
building. We will continue to carry our ads 
right along and will not let up in our efforts to 
get business. In my opinion, people are wait- 
ing for a further readjustment in material and 
some semblance of readjustment in’ prices of 
labor.’’ 


BUSINESS MEN SHOULD HELP 


Lone IsLanp City, March 28.—Walter Stab- 
ler, comptroller of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., told members of the local Rotary Club 
at a recent meeting, that the solution of the 
housing problem was as much the affair of the 
business men as of any one else. He told them 
that the well-housed, contented workman was a 
corporation’s biggest asset and that pleasant 
housing conditions would go far toward solving 
or preventing labor troubles. 

He said that the employers of labor should 
organize a loaning company to loan on second 
mortgages, and expressed the opinion that such 
mortgages are as safe as wheat or corn. He 
told them his company would support any build- 
ing project they might start. 


CONCESSIONS START ACTIVITY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 28.—Indications 
in the building business are encouraging, and 
this class of work may make a sudden turn at 
any time now. More builders are filing plans 
and getting subestimates, showing that they 
have the work in hand, and will proceed as 
soon as it is safe. Most of the building mate- 
rial men have made good reductions, the trades 
relations committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merece continually receiving assurances from 
different classes of material men that they have 
or will do their part by reductions that run 
from 10 to 25 percent. Labor cost seems to be 
the big holdback, and this seems in a fair way 
to be overcome, as it is practically settled that 
carpenters will accept a new rate of 90 cents, 
and bricklayers and some others are voting on 
or considering wage reductions. The suburbs 
are fast getting ahead of this city because labor 
concessions have been made, and work outside ~ 
the city is taking on an encouraging volume. 
It is to be noted, however, that much of this 
building is being done with second hand and 
war lumber in order to keep the prices down. 
This will make a cleaner market for the lumber 
trade when business starts, as most of the odds 
and ends will have been cleaned up and-be out 
of the way. 


SAYS LOWER MONEY RATE NEEDED 


New Or.EANnS, La., March 28.—J. S. Otis, 
well known mahogany sawmill operator, of this 
city, has prepared for the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN the following statement, expressing his 
conviction that the prevailing high interest rates 
are the chief cause of stagnation in the building 
line, high rents, and unemployment: 


_ Building houses or apartments to rent is just 
like any other business. For example, a man or 
woman building a 2-family house for $15,000 to 
rent figures thus: 

Interest at 8 percent on $15,000... .$1,200 per year 
Taxes, insurance, etc., 3 percent.... 450 per year 
Depreciation, 3 percent. 450 per year 
Painting and repairs, 1 percent.... 150 per year 
Landlord’s net profit, 3 percent 450 per year 


Total rent charged $2,700 per year 

Rent per family, $1,350 a year, or $112.50 a 

month. 
If interest rates are reduced from 8 to 5 percent 
(normal or peace time interest rate on real estate) 
labor would follow, with no loss of buying power, 
with a cut of 20 percent, reducing the cost of 
house that much. It, therefore, would then figure 
out thus: 

Cost, $12,000. 
Interest at 5 percent on $12,000....$ 600 per year 
Taxes, insurance, etc., 3 percent.... 360 per year 
Depreciation, 3 percent. 360 per year 
Painting and repairs, 1 percent 120 per year 
Landlord’s net profit, 3 percent.... 360 per year 


$1,800 per year 
Note that the saving, when the interest rate is 
reduced, amounts to $900, which is $450 a family 
per year, or $37.50 a month per family, thereby re- 
ducing rent from $112.50 to $75 a month per fam- 
ily, or 3314 percent drop in rent. 
From this example it will be seen that each 


Total rent charge. 


tenant’s rent would be reduced $450 a year, or 
$37.50 a month, and still the landlord would make 
the same net profit if our Government thru the 
Federal Reserve Board would insist on the rate of 
interest charged by the banks and others be re- 
duced to the usual peace time rates of interest. 
Peace time rates are all that the people get on their 
savings accounts. 

One’s first thought about this is that the land- 
lord would not give the tenant the benefit of this 
big saving. Maybe he would not at first, but ‘in- 
vestors and prospective landlords would be at- 
tracted by the big net profits in renting property. 
Building would start up everywhere, giving em- 
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ployment to hundreds of thousands now out of 

work, then the old law of supply and demand would 

— into play and force rents down by competi- 
on. 

Ninety percent of the cost of a house or building 
is labor. First, the labor that manufactures the 
logs into lumber, the clay into bricks, the iron into 
nails and hardware etc.; second, the labor that 
builds the house. Practically every one of these 
workmen pay rent. It is their biggest item of ex- 
pense and about the only thing that has not gone 
down. If their house rent went down 33% percent 


they could work for 20 percent less wages and 
still have just as much buying power as they ever 
had. 


My understanding is that labor will gladly co- 
operate if our Government leads the way by forcing 
down interest rates to normal or peace time rates. 

Rent, whether for a house, store, warehouse or 
picture show, figures into the cost of living. Reduce 
it and you automatically reduce the cost of living. 

Lower or normal interest rates are bound to 
start up building. Start up building and you put 
millions of dollars every week into the hands of 
labor to buy the products of the farm and the 
factory. That spells prosperity and normal times. 


—_—! 


CARPENTERS TO BUILD AT COST 


Atuanta, Ga., March 28.—In order to stimu- 
late the building of homes in Atlanta and to 
furnish work to hundreds of idle building crafts- 
men, members of the Atlanta carpenters’ union 
have formed an organization thru which they 
propose to erect homes at actual cost. The or- 
ganization will prepare the plans, secure the 
lumber, building materials etc., and execute the 
actual work of home building, without fees or 
charges other than those required for materials, 
labor ete. 


ORGANIZES HOUSING CORPORATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 28.—The Jasper 
Chamber of Commerce, of Jasper, Ind., has 
taken the housing problem of that town into 
its own hands and has organized a housing 
corporation among the members of the cham- 
ber. The capital stock all has been subscribed 
and Leo Jahn has been named president of the 
corporation. Officials of the Chamber of Com- 
merce say that Jasper will have to have some 
houses regardless of price, if the town is to 
progress as it should in a normal and healthy 
growth. 


~ 


UNIONS REDUCE WAGES 


LaPorte, Inp., March 28.—Practically all 
unions connected with the building industry 
have announced reductions in wages. For ex- 
ample, the carpenters have made a cut of 10 
percent and the plasterers and cement workers 
a cut of 12 percent. 


LUMBER COMPANY AIDS BUILDING 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., March 26.—In the in- 
terest of home building in Whatcom County the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills on March 21 
put into effect another reduction of 10 percent 
in retail lumber prices at its Bellingham, Fern- 
dale, Lynden and Everson yards. This is the 
second 10 percent cut since Dec. 1, making pres- 
ent quotations 49 to 54 percent below those of 
last May. The company declares that the best 
investment is a home and the poorest a rent 
receipt. The 10 percent discount on purchases 
by the company’s employees is continued. The 
following comparative list is published by the 
company showing reductions and present prices: 
Percent 
May March Reduc- 

Dimension— 17, 1920 21,1921 tion 

No. 1 common $4 $20 52 

No. 2 common 36 17 53 

No. 3 common 13 50 


23 49 
17 53 
13 50 
40 50 
35 54 


40 49 
35 53 
This company has repeatedly shown a prac- 
tical interest in home building, the first recent 
instance being discounts allowed its employees, 
ranging from 10 percent on credit to 12 per- 
cent for cash. Large numbers of its workers 
took advantage of these reductions and since 
its reduction of last December building here 
has shown an increase, both January and Febru- 
ary of this year being better months for con- 
struction than the same months of 1920. 


START BUILDING IN EARNEST 

Antico, Wis., March 28.—Building has 
started in earnest in this city, and a good year 
is issured. The Langlade Laundry Co. has 
started the construction of a new laundry and 
dry cleaning building. H. A. Hanson will soon 
begin the construction of a new theater building 
which will equal if not surpass in size and 
beauty, any building of its kind in northern 
Wisconsin. Several new residences are now un- 
der construction, and it is expected that several 
more will be started in the near future. 


SITUATION VERY BRIGHT 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 28.—The build- 
ing situation in Indianapolis looks brighter 
now than at any time since the spring of 1919. 
Deflation in almost all lines of construction 
costs, with the possible exception of labor has 
put the construction industry in a position where 
some activity in actual construction of new 
homes may be expected. Almost unanimously, 
the retail dealers of Indianapolis do not want 
to see a recurrence of the situation that pre- 
vailed in 1919. 

The hardwood business is speeding up a lit- 
tle so far as the residential consumption is con- 
cerned. Most of the present work consists of 
modest cottages, altho there are some large 
residences under construction, as well as apart- 
ment houses. In some quarters contractors are 
holding off construction work pending the 
negotiation of a new wage agreement. With 
a new wage schedule in the building trades on 
a basis with the revised prices in practically 


the reduction and the laborers will have to come 
to it.’’ 

Labor representatives declare if an open shop 
is declared there will be a strike of all union 
men affiliated with the building crafts. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN IN CONTEST 


Kansas City, Kan., March 29.—As a re- 

sult of the ‘‘Build-a-House’’ contest between 
professional men in this city, inaugurated last 
month at the suggestion of Dr. J. A. Jones, 
secretary of the Wyandotte County Medical 
Association, three physicians actually have 
‘¢dug dirt’’ and the six others have their plans 
ready. 
‘“‘Tf the other professions and _ businesses 
want to beat us in getting their ten houses com- 
pleted, they will have to hurry,’’ commented 
Dr. Jones. 


EIGHTY EXHIBITS FOR SHOW 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 28.—Robert L. Burch, 
managing director of the Own-Your-Own-Home 
Exposition, reports that more than eighty ex- 
hibits already have been assured for the show, 
which will open at the coliseum on April 25 
under the auspices of the Building Industries 
Association, of which A. Boeckeler, president 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (re- 
tailers) is president. 

The exposition has been endorsed by the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. In its noti- 
fication of its endorsement, the chamber, thru 
Secretary Bunn, wrote: ‘‘This action was 
taken because the board of directors of the 
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all other lines, there is no reason why there 
should not be a revival in building. The deal- 
ers here are not expecting a real, old-fashioned 
building boom, but ‘they are looking for an 
average volume of new construction. By the 
middle of April, if the few things making for 
delay are ironed out, the building industry 
should be going along nicely. The money situa- 


‘tion also seems to be easing up and very little 


complaint -is heard of the inability to finance 
the building of homes. 


WEEK’S PERMITS DOUBLED 


OmaHA, NEB., March 28.—Permits for the 
construction of dwelling houses, garages and 
additions to business establishments more than 
doubled in Omaha last week over those granted 
the previous week (the week of March 14.) 
Last week’s permits amounted to $150,775. The 
largest permit was for $160,000 and called for 
the erection of two additional stories on the 
Omaha Building & Loan Association building 
in Omaha. The next largest permit was issued 
to William C. Norris for the erection of three 
dwellings. 

Tho carpenters in Omaha have voted to re- 
duce their wage scale 10 percent April 1, and 
another 10 percent July 1, there is now little 
chance that this will be accepted by the build- 
ing contractors who are insisting on a straight 
20 percent reduction now or nothing. Up to 
a few days ago it looked as tho a wage agree- 
ment along this line could be signed between 
the contractors and building trades, but F. W. 
Currey, speaking for the contractors, has re- 
fused to bind the contractors to the 10 percent 
reduction agreement. 

‘This question will slide along until April 
1,’’ said Harry Laurie, Omaha architect, ahd 
chairman of a committee of building material 
men, ‘‘and then the contractors will announce 


Chamber of Commerce believe it is an excel- 
lent thing to encourage our citizens to buy their 
own homes whenever possible.’’ 


EMPLOYERS TO REDUCE WAGES 

Newark, N. J., March 28.—A general wage 
reduction for nearly all building trades whose 
agreements expire May 1 was made Saturday 
by the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion. <A desire to stabilize building conditions 
by equalizing wages is given as the principal 
reason for the employers’ action. The reduc- 
tions range from $1 to $2 a day. 

Charles L. Gulick, secretary of the association, 
said that bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
will be reduced from $10 to $9 a day; steam- 
fitters from $10 to $8; steamfitters’ helpers from 
$7 to $5; sheet metal workers from $9 to $8; 
plumbers from $10 to $8; ironworkers from $9 
to $8; metal lathers from $9 to $8; wood lathers 
from $9 to $8; millworkers from $6.80 to $5.60; 
hod carriers from $7 to $5.60. Carpenters, 
decorators, painters, paper hangers and glaziers 
will receive no reduction and are to be paid $8 
a day. Resolutions stating the necessity for 
reduced wages were adopted by the association. 

Mr. Gulick concluded his remarks with the 
statement that the action was not aimed directly 
at the carpenters, who have recently demanded 
an increase from $8 to $10 a day. ‘‘The car- 
penters have had our answer in their possession 
for the last two weeks,’’ said Mr. Gulick. 
‘And, while we do not mean to single them 
out in our reduction, or equalization plan, we 
have made it plain that we shall not grant their 
demands. The men will probably strike, but 
when they see the justice of our intentions we 
feel that they will come around.’’ 

William J. Lyons, president of the Building 
Trades Council, in a recent statement, said that 
the journeymen would not be favorable to any 
wage reduction for this year. 
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PLAN TO STIMULATE BUILDING 

Mositz, AuA., March 28.—There has been a 
marked increase in building activities recently 
and interviews with architects and contractors 
indicate that the spring and summer will see 
more new buildings erected in Mobile than in 
any similar period since the war time embargo 
was put into effect four years ago. 

One apartment building, six stories high ana 
forty-one apartments is going up, and there are 
a score or more of dwellings under construction. 
Labor has voluntarily reduced wages from 10 
to 25 percent, carpenters cutting their daily pay 
from $10 to $8, plumbers from $12 to $10, and 
bricklayers and other artisans in proportion. 

Local contractors have started a building cam- 
paign, announcing that they are working on a 
plan which will be attractive to property owners 
and would-be home owners. The plan will be 
announced in a few days, they say, and they 
confidently predict that as soon as it becomes 
known there will be a decided impetus given 
to building operations. 


MORE HOPEFUL FEELING 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 28.—Home permits 
are showing an increase and there is a more 
hopeful feeling in the trade. Last week showed 
over a hundred permits issued in all, which 
included sixteen permits for residences, the 
most expensive of which was a $5,000 home. 
It is also interesting to note that most of the 
construction was frame. The balance of the 
large number of permits were principally for 
additions and garages, repairs etc. This was 


the best week of the year so far, especially in 
number of permits issued for residences. 


RETAILERS GO AFTER THE BUSINESS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 29.—A new trade pro- 
motion campaign to sell more homes of wood has 
been started by the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange (Retailers.) The present campaign 
is in the form of advertising in the four St. 
Louis daily newspapers. The first advertise- 
ment in the series appeared this week. The 
campaign will run several weeks. 

The campaign is in the interest of lumber as 
a building material for the construction of 
homes. It will call attention to the nominal 
price of lumber at the present time, it will show 
the many advantages of wood construction, it 
will call attention of the present renter to the 
benefits of owning and living in his own home. 
The advertisements also will show by maps the 
area of the city in which wood construction can 
be used. 

The campaign is in the hands of the John 
Ring Jr. Advertising Co. working with the ad- 
vertising committee of the exchange. 

The first advertisement is headed: ‘‘Today 
You May Realize Your Dream of a Home,’’ and 
reads as follows: 

No thought is graven deeper in the heart of man 
than that of home. It is the ultimate object for 
which he toils. No matter how devious is the 
daily trail, when the sun sinks low in the western 
sky his thoughts turn homeward. 

Altho shelter is found in modern apartments 
and flats, discontent stalks man until he lays his 
head in his own home. What renter do you know 
who does not hope some day to realize his dream 
of a home? Many there are who have fixed a time 
for their- final exodus, from flats and apartments. 
Their opportunity is dependent upon prices. 

Prohibitive costs of materials and labor have 
forced them to remain unwillingly in rented houses, 
buoyed up alone by visions of a home of their very 
own—a place where the children may have joyous 
freedom, building memories to be cherished thru 
life ; a place where one may do as he pleases and 
keep with him always the charms and associations 
of fleeting time, growing old happily with his 
family about him. 

How many know that today their dreams of a 
home may be realized economically, that the longed 
for time is now? The home of wood may be built 
today at a cost approximating closely prewar 
figures. Lumber prices have dropped 50 percent 
from the peak prices of war time apd are now 
normal. 

Labor cost is conserved in constructing homes 
of wood thru the requirement of less time for 
building. What the renter continues to pay, wait- 
ing for still better conditions, will more than ex- 
ceed the indefinite sums he hopes to save. 

Somehow, the average dream of a home is set 
amid trees and open fields, the house of wooden 
construction. Just such dreams have been visual- 
ized all about you. Homes of wood—bungalows, 
cottages and mansions, dot the vicinity of St. 
Louis. Many are to be found within the outlying 
western, southern and northern districts of the 
city. These homes .of wood were not all built 
because of economical reasons, but rather thru 


choice, thru the desire for beauty combined with 
durability, which wood alone can give. 

The artistic desires of the home builder are more 
easily and economically realized in the home of 
weet. Wood readily expresses comfort, warmth 
and the true spirit of the home. 


Our forefathers built of wood and their 
homes remain with us, well preserved to 
this day. 

In the fall of 1919 the exchange conducted 
an advertising campaign in the daily news- 
papers to educate the public in the use of wood 
and its value for construction and other pur- 
poses. The present campaign is to sell more 
lumber. 


CONTRACTORS ANNOUNCE WAGE CUT 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 26.—A notice of 
various wage cuts of from $1 to $2 a day in 
various building lines was sent early this week 
to the different crafts affected by the Spokane 
branch of the Associated General Contractors of 
America. This is in effect an ultimatum and 
the union action is as yet uncertain. Every 
effort is being made to bring about an amicable 
understanding and acceptance of the new scale 
with a fair prospect of success apparently altho 
those most interested will not comment on the 
situation. 

It is common talk that carpenters may be se- 
cured at the present for $6 a day which is 25 
percent under the union scale of $8. It is recog- 
nized that a reduction must be made in other 
lines of building material than lumber if there 
is to be any considerable building movement 
and it is thought that the logic of the situation 
that a smaller loaf is better than practically 
none at all will impress itself on the labor unions 
and make for acceptance of the new wages. 
There is talk that they will make a fight. for 
the 1920 wage scale but this is from the busi- 
ness agents and what the unions will do is in 
doubt. 

The new scale and that of 1920 is as fol- 
lows: 

1921 1920 
Carpenters $7 $8 
Painters 7 
Hodcarriers 6 
Brick masons 
Plasterers 
Lathers 
Steel setters 
EMgimeers 2... . sec ccccccccees 
Building laborers ..........+. E 
Common laborers 
Tile and stone setters........ 8 

It is certain that there is a large pent up 
demand for new house construction. There are 
large numbers of people who are eager and 
anxious to build homes who are deterred by 
the high cost of labor and of materials other 
than lumber. Encouraged by the reports of 
lumber reductions, many people in this city 
have gone enthusiastically to work at the propo- 
sition of building only to be completely discour- 
aged by the totals rolled up by the costs of 
tabor and of other building materials. 

It is the general opinion that if the present 
basic costs were reflected in the prices to the 
consumers by the retailers, Spokane would have 
the greatest building boom in its history. 


URGES DECREASE OF 11 PERCENT 

MempuHis, TENN., March 29.—The Memphis 
Construction Conference, created for the purpose 
of examining into building costs and taking 
steps to lower these, submitted its final report 
late yesterday, recommending that a reduction 
of 11 pereent be made, thus bringing the cost 
of construction, in all of its phases, to 60 per- 
cent above what it was in 1914. The conference 
indicated that the present increase over 1914 
is 71 percent while the increase in the cost of 
living has been approximately 50 percent, thus 
suggesting that there is room for further re- 
ductions. It urges that these be made as 
speedily as possible, and that they be shared in 
by both labor and materials as well as by con- 
tractors and others who have overheads which 
must be taken eare of. It also suggested that 
some materials, including lumber, which had 
already suffered a very severe decline, might 
not remain as low as at present but that there 
were other materials, including glass, finish 
hardware, tools, white lead, brushes, plaster, 
lime, wall paper, sand and gravel, which had 
not declined appreciably and which should be 
substantially lowered as a means of stimulating 
building activities. It also thought that, while 


cement had suffered a decline of 22 percent, 
there was room for still further shading of 
prices thereon. Manufacturers and handlers 
of these materials, the conference stated, ought 
to be on the alert to bring about the lowest 
possible prices at the very earliest possible 
moment. 

The conference states, in conclusion, that, in 
its opinion, building costs can be reduced to 60 
percent above the prewar level, tho it is not 
certain that this ratio ean be maintained for 
the reason that its information leads it to be- 
lieve that there are some material prices which 
will be higher than those now eurrent; re- 
quests employers of building trades labor to con- 
fer with their employees with a view to securing 
wages in line with the report of the conference; 
and suggests that building trades mechanics 
should carefully weigh the report and, if the 
seale of wages in effect in 1914 was fair, they 
should immediately adjust wages in keeping 
with that scale, plus a reasonable amount for 
increased living expenses over those of that 
year. 

The conference recommends that a committee, 
composed of one representative from each of the 
organizations composing it—the Chamber of 
Commerce, Building Trades Council, Employers’ 
Association, Architects’ League, Builders’ Ex- 
change and the Memphis Real Estate Association 
—be named as a permanent advisory committee 
to assist in carrying out the. recommendations 
of the report. 


OUTLOOK MOST FAVORABLE 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 28.—The con- 
struction outlook in Grand Rapids is more 
favorable now than at any other period since 
the war, indications being that in 1921 building 
activities will be up to normal. The building in- 
spector’s office reports a gratifying number 
of permits issued for residence construction. 
There are more garages being built than at any 
previous period because of the increased own- 
ership of automobiles. The house construction 
seems confined chiefly to smaller dwellings, rang- 
ing in price from $2,800 to $3,500, while those 
not in a position to erect new homes take ad- 
vantage of low lumber prices to the extent 
of purehasing lumber with which to repair 
porches or other sections of the house. Much al- 
teration is being done this year, most of the 
work including erection of additions. 

The carpenters here with a scale of 85 to 90 
cents last year voluntarily reduced the scale 
for this season to 70 to 80 cents. Bricklayers 
with a scale of $1.15 and a bonus system last 
season probably will accept the $1 an hour wage 
offered by the building contractors for the com- 
ing season. The contractors’ association in 
making the proposition set forth that some con- 
cession would be necessary if building plans 
were to go forward. No official reply has been 
received but several of the large contractors 
have made agreements with their men on the 
$1 basis effective April 1 and it is believed the 
trade as a whole will adopt this scale. 

Some time ago the electrical contractors and 
master plumbers proposed a reduction in wages 
from last season’s $1 an hour to 80 cents; the 
unions refused to accept this and went on 
strike but now a more conciliatory spirit pre- 
vails. The new scale, it seems, will be accepted, 
or at least a compromise made whereby a lower 
scale than that of last season will be adopted. 
The going wage for unskilled labor here is 40 
to 45 cents as compared with 50 to 65 cents 
last year, and indications are this will be the 
prevailing rate the coming season. 


PHILADELPHIA EXPOSITION OPENS 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Mareh 28.—Tonight the 
Philadelphia Real Estate Board’s real estate 
and building exposition will open in the First 
Regiment Armory, and continue thruout the 
week. This is in line with the work of the re- 
cent building conference, and a great deal is ex- 
pected from it in educating the public to present 
conditions and showing people the many ad- 
vantages of owning their own homes and having 
them equipped with the most modern appli- 
ances. There will be over one hundred exhibi- 
tors, including several lumber eoncerns. Archi- 
tects are taking a prominent part and stress 
is laid on the beauty of the homes. 
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Wanted—A Million Homes: Who'll Sell ‘em? 


May 1 is moving day. Estimates place the 
number of families in the United States at 21,- 
400,000. The Federal census in 1890 showed 
that 52 percent of the families at that time were 
living in rented houses. Applying the per- 
centage of 1890 to the population of 1920 would 
indicate that 11,128,000 families are living in 
rented houses. Many thousands of these fam- 
ilies will move on May 1 or they will be sub- 
jected to a heavy increase in rental; perhaps 
both. But there are actually only 100 homes for 
each 121 families in the United States. Hence 
21 percent of the total number of families in 
this country, or more than one-half of those not 
owning homes, must ‘‘double up’’ or adopt 
some other expedient to provide themselves with 
places to live. This, means that nearly five 
million families or one-fifth of the entire popu- 
lation is improperly housed. Surely, from the 
seller’s viewpoint all of these are live prospects 
for the purchase of homes; including in the 
term flat buildings, hotels ete. as well as de- 
tached houses. It has been estimated that on 
Jan. 1, 1920, houses to the number of 1,240,000 
were needed. 


A Million in the Mood 


Here are more than two million adults in this 
eountry who are forced by circumstances to 
think about building or buying homes. Many 
of them, of course, have not ‘the means to build; 
or if they have the means they have not been 
convinced that they are able or ought to build 
homes. To the seller of homes, however, every 
homeless family is a live prospect. 

Selling homes, or any other commodity for 
that matter, is like fishing with a net; it is 
necessary to handle all the fish in order to get 
the ones wanted. This principle is acted upon 
by home-selling mail order houses, who are ex- 
tremely active just now in their efforts to sell 
homes. Like the daily papers, these concerns 
take advantage of the prevailing public senti- 
ment. They always push, emphasize and even 
exaggerate the importance of the things that 
most of the people are thinking about. They go 
with the current, not against it. They ‘‘make 
hay while the sun shines.’’ 

During recent weeks all the concerns that sell 
buildings by mail have been displaying sume 
of the most appealing advertisements that 
cunning can devise; and when supplemented 
with the artist’s skill and the printer’s art, 
these advertisements are well-nigh irrestible to 
the wouldbe home owner. Many lumbermen 
have seen these advertisements, and they know 
something of their pulling power. However, it 
is a rare thing for an advertisement to sell a 
house; the real selling is achieved by means of 
followup systems that are so elaborately and 
psychologically organized as to leave no ob- 
stacle in the way and few loopholes for the 
escape of the persons who answer the advertise- 
ments. 

Ambiguity Is Capitalized 


A friend of the writer, who is interested in 
building a home, replied to an advertisement of 
a catalog concern that offered a ‘‘5-room 
Colonial Bungalow with Garage Complete for 
$894,’’ and made the request that interested 
persons ‘‘Send for the Catalog Today.’’ 
This advertisement contained a ‘‘catchy’? illus- 
tration, showing both buildings, accompanied by 
the most cunningly and ambiguously worded 
text that could well be composed. Tho at first 
reading both buildings appear to be included in 
the price of $894, not a single person on the 
editorial staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
after the most careful reading of the text, is 
able to say positively that the price includes 
both house and garage; or that it does not in- 
clude both. Neither house nor garage is given 
a catalog name in the advertisement, tho all 
such buildings are named in the concern’s cata- 
logs. Moreover, the advertisement does not in- 
dicate how ‘‘complete’’ either house or garage 
is; tho an advertisement of the same’ house and 
garage printed on the back of a booklet of the 





concern contains the statement ‘‘the furniture 
is included in the house;’’ which obviously can 
not be true, as the inquirer soon learns. 


Advertising That Attracts 


No honest merchant will be disposed to praise 
an advertisement that misleads, and least of all 
because it misleads. In fact strict honesty and 
straightforwardness would require that an ad- 
vertisement contain no statement that would 
mislead the reader. Yet it is the aim of every 
mail order advertiser so to word his advertising 
as to induce the reader to write for further in- 
formation. The purpose of the advertisement 
is to bring interested persons or prospective pur- 
chasers under the influence of the advertiser’s 
followup or selling system. The advertisement 
is designed to attract customers, not to sell 
them; and tho of course the kind of advertise- 
ment described may mislead, the sale itself can 
not be consummated without the purchaser’s 
knowing exactly what he is to get for his money, 
if he has wit enough to insist upon knowing. 
The local retailer is obliged to compete, not 
alone with the advertising of the catalog house, 
but with its selling system; and this requires 
that the local dealer shall have something of a 
selling system of his own. 

The inquiry made to the advertisement re- 
ferred to brought three letters from the catalog 
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Farmer—So you’re a reformed robber! Now 
tell me why you think you could build that barn 
for me. 

Reformed Robber—Well, judgin’ from the 
“hauls’”’ I’ve made, I’d say | wuz an expert car- 
penter. 





concern in one mail. One of these letters was 
signed by the ‘‘ President,’’ one by the ‘‘Super- 
intendent,’’ and the third, by the ‘‘ Treasurer 
and General Manager;’’ and in the last refer- 
ence was made to the fact that the ‘‘General 
Manager’’ had asked ‘‘ Miss , of the 
Service Department’’ to write the inquirer fur- 
ther about the painting and decorating of the 
house.’’ In a few days a letter from ‘‘ Miss 
?? couched in very pleasing terms offered 
a number of decorative schemes. In the same 
mail came also a supplementary catalog of 
houses. In fact, tho it is plain to a close ob- 
server that all these are printed ‘‘form’’ let- 
ters, filled in by typewriter, they are so inter- 
estingly written that even the most confirmed 
antimailorderite could hardly refrain from read- 
ing them thru. 
**Not Knocking Nobody’’ 


In its followup literature this concern is ad- 
mitting some facts that contradict some of its 
former arguments, used when it ‘‘lambasted’’ 
the local dealers; but only the retailer who re- 
members the lies the mailorder concerns have 
printed about him will take note of such trifling 
inconsistencies and contradictions. For exam- 
ple the letter from the ‘‘president’’ contains 
this statement: ‘‘A large lumber buying or- 











ganization on the Pacifie coast recently made the 
unqualified statement that lumber manufactur- 
ers were selling their lumber at a loss of from 
$2 to as high as $20 per thousand under the 
actual cost of its production. Our present sell- 
ing prices are based on these low market 
prices.’?’ Tho this is not much of a compliment 
to the business segacity of the manufacturers, 
it unquestionably is so used as to make a very 


strong appeal to the prospective builder of a 


home. 

Of course the catalog concern selling ‘‘ homes 
complete’’ by mail does not compete with the 
lumber manufacturer; hence it can use its costly 
space to tell about the low prices at the mills 
so long as its own interests are served in doing 
so. The letter continues: ‘‘As long as we can 
buy lumber from the sawmills at a lower figure 
than what it actually costs them to manufac- 
ture it, we will be able to maintain our present 
prices. You must realize, however, that the 
lumber manufacturers can not continue to sell 
at such a loss. As soon as the building season 
opens freely and the demand starts the prices on 
raw materials must go up so that the lumber 
manufacturers can realize a profit or they will 
go out of business. When raw material prices 
do advance ’g prices must follow the 
upward trend.’’ Notwithstanding the fact that 
this concern used to base its alleged low prices 
on its ownership of nfills, the inference here is 
that it buys in the same market that the retailer 
buys in. The letter continues with more good 
sales talk, including assurance that the presi- 
dent intends to see that the purchaser is per- 
fectly satisfied with the house he buys. 


With Compliments to Local Dealers 


The real competitors of the catalog house 
are, or at least ought to be, the local retailers; 
and while it is bound to admit or at least not to 
deny that the retailers can buy at the low prices 
now prevailing at the mills, this concern charges 
the retailers with holding their prices up. The 
letter from the president contains the following 
on that point: ‘‘Altho retailers can buy at 
these prices, they have not generally marked 
down their own selling prices as we have done.’’ 
This surely leaves an opening in the catalog 
house’s armor thru which the local lumber dealer 
ean reach its vitals. 

From its very beginnings the mail order 
propaganda has emphasized personality. Let- 
ters have borne personal handwritten signatures, 
besides being addressed personally to the pros- 
pective purchaser. Generally they have been 
*‘Dear Mr. So-and-so,’’ not ‘‘Dear Sir or 
Madam.’’ In its followup selling system the 
concern referred to goes the limit. The three 
letters that came in response to the inquiry re- 
garding an advertisement did not leave it to the 
inquirer to infer that the simultaneous episto- 
lary attack was due to accident; each writer 
referred to the fact that the others were writing, 
the purpose being to give assurance of the 
united determination of the principal officers of 
the company to give satisfactory service. 

The ‘‘superintendent’s’’ letter contained the 
following skilfully framed sentence to force 
prompt purchase: ‘‘I have on my desk today a 
number of telegrams that have been received 
during the last few days from timber and lum- 
ber manufacturers, some of which are withdraw- 
ing the prices they have been quoting recently, 
and others advising of greatly increased de- 
mand for lumber and higher prices to take ef- 
fect within the next few weeks.’’ It is worth 
noting that admission repeatedly is made by 
all its officers that the source of supply as well 
as the cost prices of the catalog concern are the 
same as those of the local retailers of lumber. 
The superintendent’s letter contains more along 
the same line, and opportunity is again taken 
to emphasize the concern’s eagerness to serve 
and give perfect satisfaction. 


Getting Immediate Action 


While there is an abundance of good selling 
talk in the letters of the president and the su- 
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perintendent, the real sales ‘‘dope’’ is con- 
tained in the communication of the treasurer 
and general manager. His letter is a classic 
in itself; and when accompanied with ‘‘Speci- 
fications for Your New Home,’’ a price- 
list comparing the concern’s present prices with 
those of last year and showing the net gain by 
purchasing now, together with a list with names 
and street addresses or rural route numbers of 
nearby buyers, it is calculated to leave no loop- 
hole for the escape of the inquirer. The specitfi- 
cations are a fine example of the printer’s art, 
and the price-list is got up in the buy-it-quick- 
it’s-a-bargain style that leaves no room for the 
subconscious suggestion that the prospective 


purchaser first get prices from his local dealer. 
He is made to believe and feel that the least de- 
lay would be calamitous. 

The inquirer already referred to specified a 
particular house in the catalog. The general 
manager in his letter notes that fact and devotes 
much of his communication to description and 
praise of that particular structure. Indeed, he 
praises it so highly that one might wonder 
where he would find words adequate to describe 
more elaborate and more expensive houses of- 
fered in the same catalog. But then laudatory 
words are the mail-order house’s long suit. 
Prices are given on the house and the garage, 
and emphasis: is laid on the need of the hottest 


haste lest the prices be withdrawn. 
The list of purchasers already alluded to de- 


_serves more attention than it is practicable to 


give in this article. The addresses have every 
appearance of being bona fide; including not 
only the names, but the street or rural route 
numbers and the catalog names of the houses 
purchased. The sales given are in one State, Illi- 
nois, only. They include thirty-five sales, made in 
twenty-seven counties. The individual sales 
range from $809.40 to $3,971; the aggregate 
sales being something more than sixty-four thou- 
sand dollars. Evidently the list includes only 
recent sales, and there is no reason to infer that 
all of those are included. 





LUMBER INDUSTRY AND 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The final re- 
port of the War Industries Board, issued by 
Bernard M. Baruch, its chairman, thru the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, mention of which was 
made in the March 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, gives the complete history of the 
relation of the lumber industry to the war. 

The several steps taken by the Government to 
line up the industry for war purposes and limit 
the production and distribution of forest prod- 
ucts for nonwar purposes are outlined in detail 
and the many orders issued by the lumber com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense, which 
later became the lumber section of the War In- 
dustries Board, are set forth. 

Lumbermen generally well remember these 
war activities and the many conferences held 
here and elsewhere thru which the industry came 
into closest codperation with the Government 
for the winning of the war. In some instances 
there was considerable irritation, but for the 
most part the rulings and restrictions promul- 
gated by the board were accepted at face value 
and every effort made by men in the industry to 
comply with them. 

War was declared April 7, 1917, and on 
April 7 R. H. Downman came to Washington to 
take charge of lumber under the raw materials 
division of the Council of National Defense. 
He later became director of lumber under the 
board, continuing this work until Jan. 1, 1918, 
when he was relieved at his own request by 
Charles Edgar. In other words, while the 
patriotism of lumbermen has been questioned 
inferentially by the Federal Trade Commission 
in the report which it sent to the Senate in 
January, the very day after war was declared 
a leading representative of the industry was on 
the job in Washington and remained until after 
the Hun had been pushed back across the line. 

Under the restrictions placed upon the lum- 
ber and other industries, as is well known, the 
use of lumber was virtually limited to war pur- 
poses or purposes essential to the winning of 
the war altho not direct war agents. 


Lumber Production Restricted 

Many lumbermen will recall, for example, Cir- 
cular No. 54, issued by the priorities commis- 
sioner to all lumber manufacturers, requiring 
‘feach manufacturer’’ to ‘‘eonserve to the 
greatest possible extent materials, fuel, and 
labor,’’ and announcing that each manufac- 
turer ‘‘will so far as is practicable, having due 
regard to the production of lumber necessary for 
direct war uses, limit his production of lumber to 
the current demand therefore; will refrain from 
unnecessary acquisition of and the hoarding of 
fuel, supplies, equipment, and materials; and 
will limit his items and amount of production 
for export to those covered by export licenses 
issued by the War Trade Board.’’ 

This order likewise required that ‘‘no manu- 
facturer will sell or deliver lumber except for 
essential uses, as that term may from time to 
time be defined by the priorities division of 
the War Industries Board.’’ 

This order then outlined essential uses for 
lumber, which were to apply until further no- 
tice. In other words, the lumber industry was 
tied up tight, with every manufacturer pledged 
to limit his production and distribution, as well 
as to make sales only at the prices previously 
fixed by the board. 


According to the report, lumber production 
in 1918 dropped off 7,000,000,000 feet from the 
1916 figures, while lumber exports were 35 per- 
cent of the 1913 figures. 

In introducing chapter 10, which deals with 
forestry products and building materials, the 
report says: 

While lumber, paper, cement, brick, tile and 
other building materials falling in this category 
had their places in the war program and impor- 
tant regulations were directed to the meeting of 
Government needs, on the whole the sections hand- 
ling these commodities, unlike most sections, had as 
perhaps their principal function the problem of 
discouraging maximum or even normal production 
in order to effect economies in labor, capital and 
transportation. The total building operation of 
the country during the war, including war con- 
struction, was less than 50 percent of normal. 
Separate sections of the board were formed to 
handle lumber, building materials, wood products 
and pulp and paper. 


Fix Price on Southern Pine 
Discussing lumber, the report continues: 


The declaration of war brought an immediate 
requirement for over a billion feet of lumber for 
cantonments. The country was easily capable of 
producing it, but it was clear that, if orders for 
such a quantity should be placed by a large number 
of competing buyers for quick delivery a great 
confusion in prices would follow and delay in 
deliveries, 

A lumber committee was promptly formed in the 
raw materials division of the Council of National 
Defense, and its first work was to organize a 
scheme by which the Government should be able to 
purchase its building lumber directly from the 
sawmills at reasonable prices. ~ 

The bulk of the cantonment order would fall to 
the producers of southern yellow pine, for not 
only is this the leading construction timber in time 
of peace, but the pine forests were located nearer 
the -sites selected for the camps than were the 
forests of Douglas fir of the Pacific coast. The 
committee called to Washington representative 
producers of southern pine lumber. On June 13. 
1917, they agreed to a price of $20 per thousand 
feet for average lumber used for a standard can- 
tonment, giving a mill run average to manufac- 
turers of about $24.85 per thousand. And for 
the purpose of distributing all Government orders 
to the sawmills, that their burdens or benefits 
might be borne in proportion to the size of each 
mill, plans were laid down for dividing the pro- 
ducing areas into a series of districts, each dis- 
trict to be handled by a ‘lumber emergency bureau.’ 
Four bureaus were organized to handle southern 
pine, and as time went on other bureaus were 
formed to handle other building lumber. 


Allocation of Government Orders. 


Thruout the war whenever a Government order 
for building lumber was to be placed the com- 
mittee, and later the section, would first allocate 
it to one or more of these emergency bureaus, and 
each bureau in turn would allocate its share to 
the various mills under its jurisdiction. Any saw- 
mill could participate in Government orders by 
listing its stocks and capacity with the emergency 
bureau of its district. The committee, and later 
the section, stood ready at all times to investi- 
gate any charges of unfair distribution of orders 
between the sawmills. Under this system an emer- 
gency order could be placed by telegraph in a few 
hours. One order for 5,000,000 feet was distributed 
in Louisiana and Texas in five or six hours, and 
the materials were all shipped within four days. 
Over 200.000 carloads of lumber, amounting to 
about 4,000,000,000 feet, were delivered to the 
Jovernment under these arrangements. 


Government Needs Given Precedence 


After going into certain other details regard- 
ing prices and distribution, the report con- 
tinues: 


The manufacturers agreed at the same time to 
make commercial sales subject, at any time before 
delivery, to an option in favor of the Government 
or a nominee of the section. They agreed further 
to comply with the directions of the War Indus- 
tries Board as issued from time to time with 
reference to filling commercial requirements in the 
order of their public importance, and they agreed 
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to furnish such information and make such reports 
as might be required. The usual clause protecting 
labor against reduction in wages or conditions was 
included. 

This price arrangement ran to Sept. 15, and 
just before its expiration the manufacturers ap- 
peared before the price-fixing committee with data 
to show that a further increase was necessary. 
The committee decided, however, that the same 
prices should be continued in effect until Dec. 23, 
1918. As time went on prices were fixed and 
other control was instituted over various other 
types of lumber. In general, prices were fixed at 
levels low enough to discourage production and, 
in many instances, they actually caused curtail- 
ment, 

Other Woods Called Into Requisition 


Besides five or six billion feet of softwoods for 
cantonments, hospitals, warehouses and _ other 
structures, and for boxes and crating, the Govern- 
ment bought for airplane construction over 100,- 
000,000 feet of spruce, 70,000,000 feet of Douglas 
fir and four or five million feet of Port Orford 
cedar. It bought for airplane propellers, mahog- 
any, black walnut, cherry and birch, aggregating 
40,000,000 feet. The entire black walnut resources 
of the country were needed for gunstocks, pro- 
peller blades ete. Artillery wheels and arm 
vehicles consumed about 120,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood. The Emergency Fleet Corporation used over 
790,000,000 feet, including 2,152,000 feet of locust 
for tree nails, required for wooden ships and very 
difficult to secure. The navy used about 122,- 
000,000 feet. 

Attention is called to the fact that the lum- 
ber industry was not affected by the advances 
in prices in several industries due to Allied 
purchases prior to the entry of the United 
States into the war. The average price of 
commodities in 1916 advanced 150 percent under 
this stimulation from Europe, but lumber did 
not share in this prosperity. For example, in 
1916 the price of oak, maple and chestnut were 
below prewar normal, and the average price of 
all lumber for the year was not above the aver- 
age for 1913. 


Fixing of Maximum Prices 

The report continues: 

The events of the spring of 1917, however, caused 
the prices of lumber to advance rapidly. The 
price agreement on yellow pine, made shortly after 
our entrance into the war, has been noted. This 
had a general effect in steadying most other soft- 
woods, for they are sold in competition with 
yellow pine. By the spring of 1918 prices to the 
trade of all softwoods had reached a level con- 
siderably above the Government purchase prices. 

It was felt by the board that production of 
lumber for civilian purposes ought not to be stimu- 
lated. The board decided, therefore, that maximum 
prices ought to be fixed for the trade and the 
Government alike, to be accompanied by some con- 
trol over distribution. 

The report then outlines briefly the steps 
leading up to the fixing of maximum prices in 
conference with groups of lumber manufactur- 
ers from the several districts, and continues with 
a discussion of prices fixed for other woods for 
different uses. 

The work of the nonwar construction section 
of the board is given briefly, showing further 
restrictions on lumber in many directions. On 
March 28, 1918, manufacturers of walnut lum- 
ber agreed in connection with the conservation 
program to refrain for the period of the war 
from the manufacture of veneer from walnut 
lumber other than butts, crotches or figured ma- 
terial. The musical instrument industry agreed 
April 9, 1918, to curtail its output 30 percent 
and to make arrangements for the transfer o* 
war work to its factories. The builders of farm 
wagons and trucks agreed July 26, 1918, to make 
large reductions in the varieties of their prod- 
uct for the purpose of conserving material. This 
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Financial Ability to Share in the Coming Demand for Lumber 
Depends on Credit Practice That Conserves Business Strength 


Our old friend ‘‘ Kit’’ attended several con- 
ventions with us during the early months of 
the year. It is as refreshing as a day in the 
garden to sit around and listen while this 
shrewd, kindly ex-Nebraska retailer talks 
about the true inwardness of practical busi- 
ness. One of the things about which he spoke 
often is the little old snag of collections. 
Now the matter of collections has been talked 
about until it seems that everything has been 
said; and some retailers are tired of hearing 
it mentioned. We who write the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN could find it easy to agree with 


‘“methods.’’ He acknowledged that his book 
accounts are not large, running about 5 per- 
cent of the gross business for the year, while 
his coal business is practically cash. There 
was a buzz of surprise thru the audience at 
this statement, and the president again urged 
Mr. Embree to tell the convention how he did 
it. He began by stating that when his com- 
pany made a sale it also made definite ar- 
rangements about the time and manner of 
payment. This sounds simple, but it means 


so much it ought to be printed in type a foot 
high. Collections are closely connected with 





you, brethren, for it is 
an inkslinger’s habit | 


DELAYING THE PATIENT’S RECOVERY | 





to think that after he 
has written a story or 
two about any subject 
it is thereby all fixed 
up and need not be 
bothered about any 
more. Collections have 
been shooting’ the 
shoots in the trade 
press for years; but'a 
little inquiry among 
our retailer friends 
and a little listening in 
at round-table discus- 
sions have convinced 
us that ‘‘Kit’’ is prob- 
ably right and that 
the matter of collec- 
tions is a weak spot in 
modern lumber retail- 
ing. 

We were talking to 
another friend about 
collections, and he lec- 
tured us after this 
fashion: ‘‘Lay off of 
that subject and all 
others that involve re- 
form if you want to 
get the ear of business 
men. Commerce is so- 
bering off, as we’ve 
been told in every sort 
of publication, and a 
man with a hang-over 
doesn’t want to be told 
any slow, laborious 
way of getting himself 
straight. Tell him of opr, in Chicago Trivune 
psychoanalysis or hyp- ; 
notism or a patent medicine, and he’ll listen. 
Tell him merely to mend his ways, and he’ll 
get impatient and go out looking for a shot 
of moonshine. You can put over systems of 
clever salesmanship, but look out for two-for- 
a-nickel reform. It hasn’t got the wallop.’’ 

This man happens to be a politician; and 
the Realm doesn’t admit that a politician’s 
formula is worth much among business men. 
The thing we’d all like, of course, is to have 
the volume of business increase until we could 
make a comfortable profit without overhaul- 
ing the old machine. But a good retailer is 
a hound for method; and the pressure of this 
readjustment period is taking the slack out 
of a good many of us who used to be content 
just to slide along. In this sense we’ll guess 
that there are more ‘‘good retailers’’ just 
now than there were a year ago. 

At the Illinois convention the president 
asked E. E. Embree, of DeKalb, to describe 
his highly successful collection methods. Mr. 
Embree stood up, thanked the president for 
the compliment and then seemed a little at 
loss what to say next. He seemed surprised 
that there should be any interest in his meth- 
ods. He even seemed surprised that he had 
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AND 
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salesmanship. A really good salesman makes 
the collector’s work easy. 


Sound Salesmanship Helps Collections 


Probably there is a little additional temp- 
tation when sales are a bit slow to go easy 
when talking about times and terms of pay- 
ment. There is a desire not to scare a pros- 
pect away by dwelling too plainly on hard 
and cold cash at a time when the desire to 
increase the volume of sales is nothing short 
of a consuming passion. But most retailers 
who have been long at the game remember 
sadly the volume of sales swelled in this way 
and the paper profits that just wouldn’t lHqui- 
date and the pressure at the bank and the 
lost interest money and the growing hostility 
of dunned customers and the roar of the surf 
on the business rocks just ahead. We believe 
these.old timers will agree that at a time 
when buying is a bit slow there is need for 
real salesmanship; but real salesmanship 
never obscures the fact that payment is going 
to be made, and it ought to emphasize the 
fact that payment is to be made in a pre- 
arranged time and manner. A customer who 
has any intelligence can be made to see if terms 


of payment are left hazy the merchant to 
protect himself must make the price large 
enough to cover any possible credit cost. We 
believe these old timers will also admit the 
efficacy of a sales agreement which will 
promptly start the accumulation of pretty 
stiff interest if the date of settlement is al- 
lowed to pass without closing the account. 
Most people can meet their obligations if 
they know they must. Most laxness results 
from a feeling that after all it doesn’t make 
much difference if the bill isn’t paid when 
due; and presently the money is spent in some 
other way, and the lumber dealer is elected 
to wait awhile longer, without compensation 
for the waiting. <A self starting interest 
charge of 8 or 10 percent, depending on local 
customs and laws, is a great little instrument 
for jogging the memory. 

Radical Change in Business Policy Is Hard 


Mr. Embree then made this statement: 
*‘Our firm has the reputation of being a 
pretty good collector, and I suppose that 
helps.’’ When he made this statement we 
would say that Mr. Embree uttered a mouth- 
ful. In it lies the germ of a line of action 
for the dealer who shrinks from overhauling 
his methods at this time when sales are not 
coming with cheering frequency. I don’t 
think the Realm ever sufficiently appreciated 
the difficulty of making a definite change in 
policy, one requiring the assent and codpera- 
tion of the customer, until we observed the 
efforts of the west Coast men to change the 
shingle pack. Those manufacturers thought 
they had a clear case for changing the pack 
in order that they might be placed on a bet- 
ter competing basis with the makers of manu- 
factured roofing. Evidently the shingle men 
wanted to do this thing in the right way 
with all the cards on the table; for they 
called for comment, suggestion and advice 
from individual retailers and from retail or- 
ganizations. They put across a great volume 
of publicity thru the press and sent out some 
clever young men with instructions to make 
the proposition clear and plain. Thus they 
fixed the pack until in their opinion it was 
faultless, and they took all the pains they 
could to get it thoroly understood. Every- 
body seemed to think they had the idea sold; 
that is, everybody but the retailers. During 
this recent convention season, so far as I can 
remember now, nearly if not quite all the con- 
ventions I attended acted on a resolution con- 
demning the change and asking for the old 
pack. This resolution didn’t pass in every 
place, but in a good many it did pass. The 
Realm is not commenting on the wisdom or 
folly of this particular change; but it is com- 
menting on the difficulty, which this experi- 
ence illustrates, of putting over a radical 
change in selling policies. 


Reputation Should Deter Credit Laxness 


Well, to come back to Mr. Embree, his state- 
ment that his company has the reputation of 
being a good collector suggests a line of re- 
form less drastic than the overhauling of all 
the sales and credit policies. A lumber com- 
pany is a whole lot like the men who run it, 
and, as human beings, retail lumbermen are 
pretty much like other human beings. A baby 
doesn’t have to be very old before it knows 
whether or not it can bamboozle its parents, 
nor very much older before it knows which 
parent it can bamboozle the more easily and 
for what kind of a bluff the old folks will fall. 
Such being the case a person need not be sur- 
prised if the babies grow up and know 
whether or not the retail lumberman is going 
to make them pay their bills promptly. 
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Interest Bearing Notes Discourage Extensions 


Mr. Embree is doubtless right when he in- 
timates that it is hard if not impossible to 
describe methods that will get a company the 
reputation of being a good collector. It is an 
art rather than a science. There are some 
people who have the unhappy faculty of mak- 
ing the payment of an account a personal 
matter about which the customer invariably 
gets hot. There are others who have the 
happy faculty of making it seem impersonal 
and a thing which is a product of fate about 
which the dealer has little authority. They 
are good collectors and get by without creat- 
ing ill feeling. But there is one little method 
that usually works and that is better than 
running open accounts world without end. It 
doesn’t require any publication of policies or 
rules or penalties to decide that each credit 
customer will be asked when he will pay the 
bill. You can make a record of the date so 
that he knows you are remembering it. And 
when that time comes if he says he hasn’t 
the money he can be asked to sign a note 
bearing a pretty stiff rate of interest. If a 
man sees his name going down on a piece of 
paper and knows it means a steady piling up 
of interest it engenders a certain thoughtful- 
ness on his part. His thought is likely to run 
in the direction of getting the money some 
other place at a less rate of interest. 


Long, Profit Eating Credits Are Passing 


There is some reason to think that strict- 
ness in the matter of payment will discourage 
buying; but even this idea is subject to rather 
large discounts. It isn’t certain that busi- 
ness got at the cost of long credits is such an 
unqualified boon. Of course, all of us can 
remember times when moving stock seemed 
the one thing that mattered, but in these days 
when business is becoming more sharply de- 
fined and when business men know more 
about the costs of carrying it on, there is a 
marked decline in the effort to make sales on 
just any terms. Our friend ‘‘Kit’’ mentioned 
the policies and experiences of the Thompson 
Yards, of Minneapolis, in this regard. The 
Realm is not very well informed about the 
working policies of this company, but we 
understand that some years ago when Mr. 
Thompson was expanding his line of yards 
he decided he must do something about cred- 
its to make them uniform and to encourage 
cash payments so far as possible. He devised 
some sales policies of a radical nature. One 
of these policies, we understand, is allowing a 
10 percent discount for cash, with smaller per- 
centages of discounts if the account is paid 
within a certain number of days. These dis- 
counts are definitely graduated so that at 
sixty days, we believe it is, the bill is pay- 
able without any discount, and if it is not 
paid then it begins drawing a good stiff in- 
terest. We are not sure, but we believe this 
interest starts back at the date of sale. 


Losses Avoided Offset Lost Sales Profits 

This, you will admit, is quite different from 
the policies of the average easy going retailer. 
There’s none of this ‘‘You’ll pay me when 
you can’’ stuff about it. Dealers ask if Mr. 
Thompson sets his prices at such a level he 
can compete with his neighbor dealers with- 
out long explanations about his discounts. 
The Realm doesn’t know. But we are in- 
formed that he considers his savings in the 
matter of bad bills, lost interest, costly col- 
lections and the like to be so great he can 
afford to sell at a price substantially below 
that of the happy-go-lucky dealer. 

Mr. Thompson’s case is a pronounced de- 
parture from the usual ways of doing and will 
illustrate the fact that if a man wishes to 
he can put across a radical selling policy and 
educate his trade to understand and abide by 
it. Mr. Thompson is so sure of the soundness 
of his policy, so ‘‘Kit’’ says, that when he 
wants to enter a new town and buy or found 
a yard he takes his selling policies along and 
sticks to them from the start. He has gone 
into places where competition has been very 
bad; where the established dealers have been 
fighting each other with all the old fashioned, 
‘stupid tactics of price cutting, deceit, ‘‘slick- 


ing,’’ haphazard credits and the rest. He has 
started his yard in his usual way, advertised 
his sales terms and begun doing business. In 
some such places, we’re told, his competitors 
have licked their chops and counted the days 
until they’d pick his bones clean; but so far 
as we know they’ve never done it. 


The Efficient Yard Wins in Competition 

Mr. Thompson’s experience shows the effi- 
ciency that lies in definite, radical, hard and 
fast policies carefully explained and rigidly 
enforced. Mr. Embree’s experience indicates 
that about the same results can be got by 
using less spectacular methods if they are 
used with tireless care. Any number of other 
concerns could be named that have kept their 
collections shaped up merely by being ‘‘ good 
collectors.’’ The Dower Lumber Co., de- 
scribed in these columns some months ago, is 
a case in point. But, however it may be done, 
it is a matter for serious consideration. No 
doubt there are other things that are more 
important; things that if neglected will run 
the business on the rocks sooner. But while 
we are waiting for business to shape itself 
up and start on the big job of relieving the 
house shortage, it is pretty important that the 
retail business be put into a state of efficiency. 


wave of building that can’t be so long de- 
layed. There seems no doubt in the mind 
of any careful observer that with a normal 
yearly need of about 400,000 houses and with 
but 70,000 built last year, the time must come 
before long when of necessity there will be 
a great wave of building. Lumbermen may 
do nothing in the way of trade promotion and 
yet sooner or later be crowded with business. 
But it is a piece of wisdom as old as business 
organization that the outfit which is prepared 
is the one which will get the most done. Some 
yards, if they were suddenly swamped with 
orders this afternoon, would choke to death 
on them. They’re not prepared. Preparation 
takes several forms; but we ask you, can a 
dealer get by in very good shape in a sudden 
influx of business if his capital is mostly tied 
up in haphazard credits? Can he get by if 


-his customers expect to buy anything they 


want and pay for it when they get good and 
ready? We apprehend not. If a dealer really 
believes that there is a big wave of business 
just ahead and that he doesn’t need to do 
anything but just wait for it, we think he’ll 
put his yard and his office into condition to 
meet it with a jump. If he doesn’t believe 
there is such a wave of business ahead, we 
think he’s foolish to allow credit leaks to get 
away from him. If he 





isn’t going to have 





course you'll get the job anyway.” 


pine floor you sold me for my 


will be all right.” 


our booklet, 
Builders” 
future annoyance. 
call or write. 





“YOU OUGHT TO 
SEE THAT FLOOR!” 


A Norwoop woman called us up for a price on some ma- 
terial, and after we had quoted her she remarked, “Well, of 


When asked to explain, she said, “Remember that hard- 
est room? Say! You ought 


to see that floor! It’s beautiful! I know anything you sell me 


Among thousands of others, we had forgotten that modest 
order of flooring. But the customer had not! That small 
seed of fine quality blossomed into a big order. 


if you are planning to build or repair, 
“Timber Tip: 
will save you money 
Free—if you'll just 


Telephones, Norwood 244 ow 245 


much trade he can’t 
afford any leaks. 

This is the time for 
all good men and true 
to jack up their credit 
policies and practices. 


Fertilizer Profits 

MANSFIELD, MAS<s&S., 
March 28.—The Mans- 
field Lumber Co., of this 
city, besides handling 
lumber and all sorts of 
building material, paint, 
drain pipe, seeds, Jead 
and zine, handles a full 
line of builders’ hard- 
ware and agricultural 
implements. In addi- 
tion, as a side line it 
handles fertilizer and, 
after handling t his 
stock for some years, 
considers it a most 
excellent trade getter 
not only for its lumber 
business but for its seed 
and implement business. 
In speaking of the rea- 
sons why it pays to sell 
fertilizer, an official of 
the company said: 


Home 
and 


s for 








A skillful, indirect and unhackneyed way of saying that the customer © 
will be sure of quality and service; combined with “hook” in the 
shape of an offer of a free booklet, responses to which will build a 


live mailing list 


*“We find it a good 
line, as it brings people 
to our store and yard 
who might not other- 





It may be that by the time this stuff is in 
print the wave of building will be upon us. It 
may not be. The longer it is delayed and the 
longer our several yards have to stall along 
the greater difference there will be between 
the efficient and the inefficient. When the 
time comes and the gun goes off a few yards 
are going to lead out so far to the front that 
the rest will wonder if they are in the run- 
ning. Which reminds us of advice written a 
great many years ago by the most famous 
missionary of the Christian church. He was 
writing of quite a different matter, of course, 
but we may venture to repeat his saying and 
with all due reverence note how it applies to 
our business: ‘‘ Wherefore seeing we also are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set be- 
fore us.’’ 

**Frozen’’ Credits Mean Unreadiness to Sell 


The race that is set before us this first half 
of 1921 has a number of objectives. One of 
importance is keeping in condition for the 


wise come. We sell quite 
a lot of it and make a price on cars at our yard. 
The farmer calls for it and a great many times 
finds that he needs something else, which he 
purchases and carries home with him. We also 
sell it in small packages to the man who plants 
a small kitchen garden who often requires some- 
thing else. We make a fair margin of profit 
also.’ 


Wants Plans for a Gymnasium 

‘*Have you plans for a gymnasium in your 
files that you could loan us? The American 
Legion is going to erect one here some of these 
days.’’ 

The above request is from a retail com 
in the West and is printed here with the thought 
that a retail lumberman in some other section 
may be ready to step forward and assist the 
American Legion and the company by supply- 
ing plans for a small gymnasium. 

Steps are being taken to secure plans from 
other sources and any other lumber company 
which is interested in this subject is invited to 
write to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and it will 
receive all information obtained.—Enrror. 
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Hold “Hardwood Flooring Week” 


BRANTFORD, ONT., March 28.—Hardwood 
flooring is selling well here, the result of ‘‘ Hard- 
wood Flooring Week’’ held in Brantford from 
March 14 to 19. After carefully considering 
the situation, the Seaman, Kent Co. (Ltd.), of 
Toronto, and the Windsor Lumber Co., of Wind- 
sor, decided that what was needed was the crea- 
tion of a decision on the part of the consumer to 
secure hardwood flooring thru the dealer and 
that this desire should properly be aroused by 
activities of the retail dealers. Therefore, these 
companies arranged for the holding of a ‘‘ Hard- 
wood Flooring Week’’ covering border cities. 
This display was made at a most opportune 
time here, being the week just before the advent 
of spring, when many householders are making 
preparations fer improving their homes. The 
spring to them is a season of delight, as the need 
for brightening and rebuilding the home is felt 
more necessary then than at any other time of 
the year. The accompanying illustration shows 
a group of Brantford lumbermen in the city of 
Brantford appearing in the entrance of the store 
room occupied during the drive to stimulate 
hardwood flooring in the city. Brantford is the 
fourth city to have the hardwood flooring week 











laid down in the home, the laying, nailing and 
scraping were demonstrated to advantage. This 
educational campaign was especially beneficial 
to the dealers who went thru the exhibits in a 
thoro manner and gave the consumer a better 
understanding of the advantages of hardwood 
flooring. 

At headquarters in the store every care was 
taken to provide information upon any question 
that came up. Typical of this was the fact that 
the large wax and varnish makers had repre- 
sentatives at headquarters to advise those inter- 
ested how to finish hardwood floors to keep them 
in good condition. 


Corn in Pay for Building Materials 

PLATTE CENTER, NeEB., March 29.—A unique 
and at the same time a successful plan has been 
inaugurated by the Farmers Lumber Co., of 
this city, for the sale of lumber, lath, shingles, 
wire fencing, posts, paint, hardware and mis- 
cellaneous items in building material. After 
completing the annual inventory the company 
found that it had about $20,000 more stock on 
hand than it had the previaus year, and in order 





“ 


sent out weekly, and up to the present time the 
sales of all items have been up to last year’s 
figures. 


Offers $40 Bird House Prize 


NEENAH, WIs., March 26.—‘‘See Durham 
about it’’ long has been the slogan for pros- 
pective users of lumber and other building ma- 
terials in this section; but heretofore this 
slogan has been confined largely to adults. Now 
F. S. Durham, of the W. J. Durham Lumber 
Co., whose fame as a unique advertiser is wide- 
spread, has offered a $40 bird house prize to 
the boy who in his judgment builds the best 
bird house. In order to enter the contest each 
boy must ‘‘See Durham about it,’’ besides 
drawing up plans and specifications before be- 
ginning construction. Moreover, at least fifty 
bird houses must be entered in the contest and 
all must be ready for exhibit in a local depart- 
ment store by April 4. 

At a meeting of the Boy Scouts and Boys’ 
Brigade recently Mr. Durham made his offer to 
the boys, reminding them that there were many 
good books in the public library telling how to 
make bird houses. From now on bird books, 
saws, hammers and other carpenter’s tools will 
be called into requisition, for a bird house build- 
ing boom is in prospect. It is to be hoped that 
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Brantford lumbermen of the city of Brantford, Ont., standing in the entrance of the store occupied during the ‘‘Hardwood Flooring Week’’ which had 


such excellent results in stimulating the sale of hardwood flooring. 


Left to Right—Charles Sugleby, Sugleby-Taylor Co.; 


Oliver Rhynes, Mickle 


Dymist Lumber Co. (Ltd.); Thomas E. McKenzie, sales representative, Seaman Kent Co., (Ltd.); John T. Granthun; Arthur Foulds, Schultz Bros. 


Co. (Ltd.) 

and such campaigns will be held in every city in 
Canada, according to announcement by the Sea- 
man, Kent Co. The success of the first four 
weeks was very plainly evident and hardwood 
flooring is moving well wherever these displays 
have been put on. At Brantford, a very inter- 
esting fact was revealed; namely, that out of 
every ten citizens who attended the display, 
seven had homes of their own. It was reported 
that 400 citizens had placed their orders for 
new hardwood floors, some want old floors re- 
paired, while others are building and desire to 
make the right kind of a start. 

As most lumber yards are located on railway 
lines and hardly have proper display space suf- 
ficiently to show hardwood panels and cuttings, 
the dealers arranged for a place in the uptown 
section for a full display along with advertising 
literature for distribution. Arrangements were 
also made with the hardware stores to carry 
special window displays and advertising matter, 
also hardwood panels and finishing materials for 
finishing hardwood floors. Thus the hardware 
men boosted the things they had to sell and at 
the same time the hardwood flooring and trim 
the lumbermen had to sell. 

The work of the campaign was largely educa- 
tional. The visitors were shown the manner in 
which the flooring is shipped and the way it is 


to reduce it to normal, it sent out circulars an- 
nouncing the return to ‘‘ prewar prices’’ and of- 
fered to accept corn in exchange, allowing the 
purchaser 8 cents a bushel more than the mar- 
ket at the time of delivery. Arrangements were 
made with the Farmers’ Elevator to weigh and 
test the corn and to issue a scale ticket, which 
was acceptable in exchange for any of the 
above mentioned articles. 


That farmers had a surplus of corn and 
would need some building materials for spring, 
was specially stressed. The acceptance of this 
offer would give the farmer more goods a bu- 
shel than by selling for cash and then buying the 
material needed. In other words, with the 
slash in price and the offer to allow 8 cents 
a bushel more than the market price of corn in 
exchange for materials, the purchaser would ob- 
tain as much material for a bushel of corn 
now as he could have purchased if corn were 
selling at $1 a bushel. The offer held good 
only to the amount of 30,000 bushels. 

The company reports that the results ob- 
tained have been very satisfactory and consid- 
ers the plan was a success in that it gave it 
extensive advertising, brought into its office the 
farmer who contemplated building, and put it in 
personal touch with prospects for spring build- 
ing. Circulars of various kinds are still being 


the attention thus directed to the bird housing 
question may lead to some consideration of the 
housing needs of the citizens of Neenah and 
vicinity. 


Southern Furniture Exposition 


HicoH Point, N. C., March 28.—The first 
semiannual furniture exposition of the Southern 
Furniture Market Association will be held in 
High Point from June 30 to July 2. The show 
will be held in the immense new Southern Fur- 
niture Exposition Building, a 10-story structure 
costing $1,000,000, used exclusively for exhibit- 
ing furniture. A modern 10-story hotel is now 
being erected, insuring that all visitors to the 
exposition will be taken care of in topnotch 
style. 

This exposition will be the first opportunity 
afforded furniture buyers to see all southern 
furniture lines of importance under one roof. 
Western, castern and northern manufacturers 
will also have exhibits. The display will include 
every kind of furniture and allied items carried 
in furniture stores. 

High Point is situated on the main line of 
the Southern Railway between New York and 
New Orleans. There also is excellent train serv- 
ice from the South and West. | 
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How a Derrick Type Crane Is Used - 


by a Retailer to Reduce Handling Costs 


Worcester, Mass., March 29.—The W. H. 
Sawyer Lumber Co. employs some very modern 
methods and labor saving devices in its plant 
here. The company has been greatly troubled 
by incendiary fires, its entire plant having been 
burned down twice in one year by fires of in- 
cendiary origin. Consequently the entire yard 
is enclosed with an 8-foot wire fence with spread 
ing barbed wire at the top, and fire doors and 
windows are provided for all the openings. As 
the timber yard is immediately adjacent to a 
side track, to avoid breaking the fence and to 
handle the timbers mechanically with as little 
expenditure of efforts and time as possible, the 
company has installed a large revolving crane, 
two views of which are shown. In one illus- 
tration a flat gar loaded with timbers may be 
seen. Where the timbers are to be delivered 
directly from the car to the job one of the 
eompany’s trucks is used and the timbers are 
loaded directly upon it by the crane. In this 
connection it is interesting to note how the 
trucks of the company are equipped to permit 
the transportation of long timbers and lumher 

The timber yard of the company in whieh the 
large crane type derrick is located is so ar- 
ranged that the derrick can deliver timbers 
directly before the planing machine if it is de- 
sired to plane them. Incoming material from 
ear to pile, or from ear to mill, is therefore 
handled in one operation. Outgoing materia! 
from ear, pile or mill is loaded on to trucks at 
one operation and in the same manner, The 
derrick is also usful in speeding up the delivery 
service, as it transfers a full load from a vard 
wagon to a truck in less than five minutes. A 














The crane of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. delivering a timber to the planing mill to be planed. 
This crane is so located that material from the car to the pile or to the planing mill is handled 


in one operation. 


rush order can be loaded on a yard buggy be- 
tore the arrival of the next truck and is then 
ready to be transferred and sent on its way. 














The large derrick type crane of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. loading timbers from a car on a truck 
for immediate delivery. 


It is also used in speeding 


up the loading of trucks and wagons. 


The boom of the crane is plentifully equipped 
with lighting facilities so that if desired work 
ean be done at night. 


Song Books Are Business Getters 


Lumbermen will recali that during the war 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had printed some 
small song books filled with popular songs, the 
back page showing an attractive bungalow. The 
advertising value of the home illustrated on the 
back page, and the fact that people generally 
are considering home building, were brought to 
light recently by an Iowa retailer. This retailer 
wrote, in part, under date of March 14: 


‘*During the war we ordered 3,000 little books 
of songs, but before the books got to us we ob- 
tained more business than we could take care of 
and had no time to get these books out. Con- 
sequently not long ago at an association meet- 
ing we distributed them for community singing. 
After one of. our meetings a man came to the 
desk and said he had thirty-five boy scouts to 
look after and wanted to know if he could have 
that many books. We gave him the books and 
today we received a letter from an Iowa city 
which said ‘R. H. Thompson of this city gave 
us a book of songs to sing from at a meeting 
recently held in the First Presbyterian Chureh 
here, and we noted your ad on the back for a 
nifty little 5-room cottage. We would like to 
use the plan and want to know what the house 
ean be built for.’ Some advertising! ’’ 

The letter came to the Iowa dealer from a 
responsible business man and he, after securing 
from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the necessary 
bill of material and blueprints, took the matter 
up with a retail company in the home town of 
the business man and before very long construe- 
tion work will be started on this house. 


Ir ALL the roof coverings sold during 1920 by 
the yards of the O & N Lumber Co. and the 
LaPointe Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
Menomonie, Wis., had been placed on one barn 
roof, the resulting building would be 36 feet 
wide and 114% miles long. 
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National Wholesalers’ Twenty-Ninth Annual 
Draws Many Lumbermen to Chicago 


Convention 


Lumberdom invaded the Gold Coast of Chi- 
cago on Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, 
when the twenty-ninth annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held in the baliroom of the new and 
palatial Drake Hotel, which is situated at the 
intersection of Lincoln Parkway and East Wal- 
ton Place, in one of the most aristocratic and 
exclusive residential districts of the north shore. 
It was the first time that a lumber association 
convening in Chicago has selected a meeting 
place outside of the downtown business district. 
The local lumbermen, at least, enjoyed the 
change from the smoky canopy of the Loop to 
the unstained blue of a perfect spring day, 
environed by green lawns and the silvery sheen 
of Lake Michigan. 

The attendance was very satisfactory, the 
registration of members and guests totaling 250. 


Welcomed by Chicago Commerce Head 


In calling the convention to order for the 
opening session, at 10:45 Tuesday morning, 
President John W. McClure said that the gavel 
which he held in his hand bore an inscription 
showing that it had been presented by the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in 1902—nineteen years ago— 
that being the year that the association last met 
in Chicago. 

He then introduced Joseph R. Noel, president 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, who 
conveyed to the association the welcome and 
greetings of the business men of Chicago. Mr. 
Noel paid the lumbermen a high compliment for 
their stand on commercial arbitration, in which 
subject his own organization, he said, is deeply 
interested. He emphasized the educational value 
and the broadening effect of attending gather- 
ings of business men such as those before him, 
and assured them of the hearty welcome of Chi- 
cago, which he said had had the pleasure and 
honor of entertaining over six hundred major 
conventions during the last year. 


Local Man Asks Aid in Publicity Efforts 


Mr. Noel’s address of welcome was responded 
to on behalf of the local lumbermen by N. C. 
Mather, of the Lord & Bushnell Co., president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. 
After expressing in fitting terms appreciation of 
the cordial greeting that had been extended, Mr. 
Mather spoke very earnestly of the need for 
lumbermen to counteract by proper publicity and 
education the erroneous impression that is 
abroad that the lumber industry is profiteering 
and that lumber prices have not been deflated 
to the extent that they should be. ‘‘We lumber- 
men have been too busy,’’ said Mr. Mather, ‘‘to 
devote attention to giving the public the facts 
about our business. I hope that you lumbermen 
will make some provision for publicity to ac- 
quaint the public with the truth.’’ Mr. Mather 
told of the plans of the Chicago lumbermen for 
convincing the public that lumber is the cheapest 
and best building material and that a house can 
be built of lumber at a cost within the reach 
of everyone. One method that will be used is 
the actual erection of a house, which in connec- 
tion with the announcement of the cost thereof 
will afford visual evidence of the fact that lum- 
ber has liquidated. Mr. Mather spoke of the 
arbitration policy of the association and alluded 
to the fact that the preceding speaker, Mr. Noel, 
was one of a committee to weigh the evidence 
and render a decision in the dispute that has 
arisen between the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago and the Illinois Association of Archi- 
tects with regard to the amount of the decline 
in lumber prices. 


Wholesalers’ President Makes Happy Response 

W. H. Schuette, of the William Schuette Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., then responded in his usual 
happy vein to the address of welcome, speaking 
on behalf of the National association. He con- 
gratulated Chicago upon its foresight, saymg 
that he had been informed that the city water 
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pumping stations had been materially enlarged 
since the passage of the eighteenth amendment 
in preparation for the increased consumption of 
aqua pura. 

President Strikes Note of Confidence 


Against the somber background of adverse 
conditions surrounding the lumber industry 
during the last year, President McClure painted 
an encouraging picture of American business 
facing the dawn of a brighter day. Caustic 
comment upon governmental harassment of 
business—made all the more intolerable by reck- 
less extravagances which have added to the 
heavy burden of war taxation—was followed by 
expression of confidence that, under new leader- 
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ship at Washington, we shall have ‘‘more busi- 
ness in government and less government in busi- 
ness.’’ In this changed attitude Mr. McClure 
saw strong grounds for hope of a return to 
national safety and prosperity. Reviewing the 
vicissitudes that the trade has passed thru dur- 
ing the last year, Mr. McClure congratulated 
the wholesalers that ‘‘our feet are now on solid 
ground, that we are safe and sound after the 
sudden fall which our industry has recently suf- 
fered, and that we have a future which holds 
for us great promise of rich rewards for those 
who have the faith to look upward and the 
stamina to push forward.’’ 

Omitting parts of his address reviewing de- 
partmental and committee activities, covered 
by reports presented later in the convention, 
President McClure spoke as follows: 

It is a very real pleasure to greet the membe 
and friends of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association on this occasion, the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the organiza- 
tion. It is interesting to note, in reviewing the 
history of recent years, that our annual meetings 
seem accurately to mark the time between the 
ebb and flow of these powerful tides in the com- 
mercial world which so vitally affect the pros- 
perity or adversity of the lumber industry. Two 
years ago we were at the ebb-tide of business 
stagnation caused by doubt and uncertainty fol- 
lowing the armistice. We e then on the 


wer 
verge of a period of sudden inflation with all of 





the attendant dangers of overexpansion and the 
evils of extravagance and frequent disregard for 
the tried and proved standards of business con- 
duct. Our annual meeting of a year ago found 
us at the high tide of prosperity, but marked the 
beginning of a period of deflation and depression 
so drastic in its effects and so rapid in its devel- 
opment as to overthrow all established prece- 
dents and to challenge the utmost strength and 
vitality of the industry in all of its branches. 
Again we find ourselves today at the ebb-tide 
after a struggle against forces more potent 
than any which we have ever faced before. 


Price Pendulum Has Swung Too Far 


We have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
industry as a whole has not only survived the 
ordeals of both prosperity and adversity in a 
creditable manner but we are fortunately in the 
strongest position perhaps of any of the basic 
industries of our country, barring none. The 
reasons are obvious. The undreamed of ad- 
vances in lumber values of a year ago resulted 
from two causes: (1) an abnormal demand and 
(2) a shortage of supply caused by labor diffi- 
culties and weather conditions beyond the con- 
trol of the producers. The natural result was 
to encourage liquidation of stocks during the 
season of high prices. 

The sudden reaction in trade conditions found 
the lumbermen with relatively small stocks 
bought or produced at high costs. The losses 
sustained thru reduction of inventory values were 
not ruinous as was the case in many other lines 
of industry. Lumber values, under the spur of 
intensely competitive conditions which are essen- 
tially a part of our industry, have adjusted them- 
selves more readily to the changed conditions 
than have other important commodities. Un- 
doubtedly the pendulum has swung too far and 
prices have declined to a point below the values 
justified by reduced cost experience under the 
new normal conditions. 


Lumber Market’s Future Holds Great Promise 


This is a situation which must right itself in 
time and even a slight increase in the present 
demand will be reflected quickly in a greater de- 
gree of stability in the market. Fundamental 
conditions indicate that we are now on the 
threshold of a change for the better with an 
upward tendency in demand and a strengthening 
in values. This process of improvement will un- 
doubtedly be slow and gradual in the beginning, 
gaining momentum and force as the months go 
by. We can congratulate ourselves that our feet 
are on solid ground, that we are safe and sound 
after the sudden fall which our industry has 
recently suffered, and that we have a future 
which holds for us great promise of rich rewards 
for those who have the faith to look upward 
and the stamina to push forward. 

Reasoning by the analogy of past events, we 
may risk the prediction that our next annual 
meeting will find us safely launched on another 
high tide upon which we may seek safe harbors 
where our industry may find a rest from the 
upheavals and depressions which have so greatly 
disturbed our equilibrium. A steady demand, a 
well balanced supply and stabilized conditions of 
trade with moderate profits would be welcomed 
by the trade as a relief from the vexatious ex- 
periences of the past. 


New Administration Will Foster Prosperity 


Among the unfavorable circumstances with 
which business in general and the lumber indus- 
try in particular has had to contend perhaps 
the most discouraging and disheartening has been 
the unfriendly attitude of government toward 
business. After placing enormous burdens of 
taxation upon business enterprise for the pay- 
ment of war debts, vast sums have been reck- 
lessly squandered in maintaining hordes of para- 
sites in government employ whose _ conception 
of their functions in the governmental machinery 
seems to have been to harass and even at times 
to destroy the very sources of income upon 
which their existence depended. There have 
been times during the last few years when the 
average hard working business man felt that he 
was in disgrace and that it was hopeless to look 
for relief from the government to which he has 
steadfastly maintained the most intense feelings 
of loyalty and affection. 

The tendency toward government interference 
with business thru commissions and otherwise 
has at times become alarming in its near ap- 
proach to socialistic ideals, But the wisdom 
of the founders of this Republic and their faith in 
constitutional government has been vindicated, 
and the last general election expressed the ver- 
dict of the American people against radicalism 
and socialism. American business is facing the 
dawn of a new day and the slogan of the new 
administration, ‘‘More business in government 
and less government in business,” is a guar- 
anty of a square deal which augurs well for a 
return to national safety and prosperity. 

A vital factor affecting the delay of the re- 
adjustment processes to a new normal basis is 
the high cost of transportation. Events leading 
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up to and causing the present distressing condi- 
tion in the traffic world are too fresh in our 
memories to require a detailed recital. The 
natural inclination under government control 
and operation of the railways was toward waste 
and extravagance, passing on the bill to the pa- 
tient public partly thru a transportation tax 
which is a daily burden upon our industry thru 
the advanced freight rate, and partly thru gov- 
ernmental guaranties drawn from other sources 
of taxation. The withdrawal of these guaranties 
combined with the continued governmental regu- 
lation of railroad wages has put the railroad 
executives in a helpless condition to readjust 
their operating costs to meet changed conditions 
and to offer the shipping public a reduction in 
freight rates which will permit of a return of the 
free movement of commerce. Lumber is one of 
the basic commodities which is suffering sorely 
from this unfortunate situation and upon the 
proper solution of this great problem depends in 
a large degree the life and future prosperity of 
our industry. It would seem timely and ad- 
visable for this convention to express its con- 
victions upon the subject of the decentralization 
of railroad wage control and the abrogation of 
national wage agreements. 


Wholesaler’s Value to Business Demonstrated 


Under the mental stimulus created by war 
conditions there has developed in many quar- 
ters an inclination to try out new theories, to 
cast aside all that is old regardless of values, 
and to attempt to discard principles as firmly 
fixed as the foundations of the world. During 
the disturbances resulting from this state of 
mind the legitimate wholesaler, despite the at- 
tacks directed toward his place in the business 
world, has maintained a firm position in the 
business of distribution and has demonstrated 
in a most convincing manner that he performs 
a necessary function and renders a service of 
indispensable value. 


Lumber Prices Do Not Retard Building Activity 


After more than two years’ hesitation follow- 
ing the close of the war the housing problems of 
our nation are yet to be solved and upon the 
solution depends to a very large degree the 
happiness and prosperity of the American peo- 
ple. Especially is the lumber industry vitally 
concerned in the progress of readjustment which 
will meet the requirements of the public mind 
and release the pent-up demand for homes, for 
schools and for buildings of almost every char- 
acter. An example of the readiness with which 
the public mind is disposed to make a scape- 
goat of the lumber industry is found in the fact 
that a year ago the delay in the housing cam- 
paign was attributed largely to the high prices 
of lumber, while today, in spite of the heavy de- 
clines in mill values of lumber, the building pro- 
gram still lags because of small proportionate 
reductions in construction costs which remain 
far above the point which the public is willing 
to accept as the new normal mark of safety 
from an investment standpoint. 


Other Elements of Cost Should Be Defiated 


This proves that lumber is a much smaller 
factor in construction costs than is generally be- 
lieved. The fact that lumber has led the indus- 
trial field in meeting readjustment conditions is 
greatly to the credit of the industry. As soon 
as the other elements of cost, including labor and 
other building materials, follow the example of 
the lumber industry a long step toward the solu- 
tion of this vital problem will have been made. 
It has been said that sections of the retail lum- 
ber trade have been slow to take their inventory 
losses and readjust their prices to a replacement 
basis. It is extremely doubtful that there are 
serious grounds for this report, but if there be 
any degree of truth in the statement our asso- 
ciation, thru its friendly relations with retail 
organizations, might well exert its influence to 
assist in bringing to the retail branch of the 
industry a realization of its responsibility in 
meeting the necessary demands for readjustment 
to new normal levels and of the futility of con- 
tending against the thoroly aroused public opin- 
be which is in full control of the housing situ- 

on. 


A Growing Appreciation for the Association 


Trying times in our industry are a test of the 
value of associated effort. It is a pleasure to be 
able to report to you that your association during 
the difficult conditions of the last year has stood 
firmly for the protection and advancement of 
your interests. The secretary’s report will show 
the largest gain in membership of any year in 
the history of your organization. This reflects 
the comfort and satisfaction derived by our 
members from the class of service which they 
received and the growing appreciation on the 
part of the wholesale lumber trade for the im- 
portant functions performed by this association. 
A careful analysis of the growth of our member- 
ship will indicate the truly national character of 
our organization. The greatest growth has oc- 
curred in the central West and South. The influ- 
ence of the membership in those sections is be- 
ginning to be felt in association affairs. There 
has been a suggestion that a branch office of the 
association be located in Chicago for facility in 
serving the membership in this territory, par- 
ticularly in traffic matters and perhaps in infor- 
mation service. This is a matter for future con- 
sideration and as this section presents a rich 
field for membership resources which as yet has 
scarcely been touched it is not beyond the bounds 
of possibility that a further considerable growth 


in membership in this direction may warrant 
and support the additional expense involved in 
the maintenance of such a branch office. 

The rapid growth of the membership during 
the last year has been achieved without in any 
sense lowering the high standard of quality 
which has been required of its members since 
the inception of our association. A membership 
in the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association is and should always continue to be 
a mark of distinction in the trade. This thought 
leads me to suggest a desirability of furnishing 
our members with a suitable certificate of mem- 
bership adaptable for framing. I believe that 
our members will take a pride in such an evi- 
dence of their connection with this association 
and all that it stands for. 

President McClure then briefly reviewed the 
activities of the various committees of the asso- 
ciation, paying these bodies, as well as the 
board of trustees, Secretary Schupner and As- 
sistant Secretary Duggan, well deserved tributes 
for their loyal and efficient work during a year 
of unusual difficulties. 


Former Secretary Is Highly Honored 


He spoke feelingly of the invaluable service 
rendered by Eugene F. Perry during his long 
incumbency as secretary, and expressed the re- 
gret of all present that the condition of his 
health prevented Mr. Perry from attending, 
this being the first annual meeting and the first 
trustees’ meeting that he has missed in twenty- 
three years. Expressing the hope of all that he 
may have a speedy return to full health and 
strength, President McClure proceeded to an- 
nounce that in recognition of his services and 
the universal esteem in 
which he is held the 
board of trustees had 
ereated the office of res- 
ident vice president and 
appointed Mr. Perry to 
that position, contingent 
upon the approval of | 
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the membership at this 
meeting. He also stated 
that there had been pre- 
pared a beautiful bound 
and engrossed _ testi- 
monial of appreciation 
for presentation to Mr. 
Perry in person had 
his illness not prevented him from being 
present. 


Secretary Presents His Report 


The convention next listened with close atten- 
tion to a comprehensive report of the year’s 
activities of the association and other matters 
pertaining to its welfare, presented by Secretary 
W. W. Schupner. He called attention to the fact 
that a digest of the general sales law was now 
in course of preparation by the legal department, 
and will be distributed to the membership as 
soon as completed. 

Secretary Schupner in presenting his re- 
port as secretary also presented the report of 
the bureau of information. Rapidly changing 
and to some extent unforeseen economic condi- 
tions brought to the association new problems, 
but with the codperation and assistance of of- 
ficers, members, trustees and committees the 
association has upheld its splendid record for 
achievement and has grown in esteem among 
lumbermen. As typifying the growth of the 
association Mr. Schupner cited the fact that 
ninety new members were gained, the highest 
record for any single year, while only twenty- 
five were lost, bringing the total membership 
to 541. The bureau of information also showed 
a substantial net gain, forty-one being the 
number added to the new subscribers, making 
the present number 357. Mr. Schupner was 
very emphatic in giving F. L. Brown, the mem- 
bership committee and other members drafted 
into the service credit for ‘‘their remarkable 
enthusiasm and unfaltering energy in present- 
ing the purposes of membership to those who 
would be benefited by them.’’ The member- 








ship has been growing rapidly in the central 
territory and that is one reason why the board 
of trustees selected Chicago as the convention 
city this year. Mr. Schupner then went into 
detail regarding the various meetings and ac- 
tivities of the association during the year and 
he stressed the fact that whenever it seemed 
that the help of the association would be bene- 
ficial its services had been offered to various 
government departments. 


Warned Members to Prepare for Slump 


One of the strongest activities of the associa- 
tion has always been that of the bureau of 
information and the problems confronted and 
solved by the bureau have been more numerous 
than ever. It has taken very careful watching 
indeed to foresee changing conditions and so to 
shape the course of the credit and collection 
departments as to take care of the interests of 
members and nonmembers. In commenting 
upon the financial situation Mr. Schupner ob- 
served that failures which have occurred have 
very largely been in a class that developed in 
the war, opportunists, many of them, who 
started with little capital but because of rapidly 
advancing prices could do business profitably, 
and who succumbed when their capital and ex- 
perience were insufficient to meet reverse con- 
ditions. Conservative and established firms, 
however, saw the inevitable turn and prepared 
themselves accordingly. The bureau kept 
abreast of conditions such as this and properly 
advised its subscribers. 

The collection department, seeking always to 
act with fairness to all concerned, did a much 
larger volume of business this year than last. 
Claims aggregating over $813,000 were paid 
and adjusted against claims of more than 
$528,000 settled for 1919. Emphasis was 
placed upon the fact that in the collection of 
past due accounts the policy of the association 
is constructive rather than destructive. 


Lumbermen’s Good Faith in Contracts 


In commenting upon the subject of terms of 
sale and trade ethics Mr. Schupner paid a high 
tribute to the integrity of lumbermen generally 
when he said, ‘‘I venture to suggest that up 
to a few months ago—or, to be more exact, to 
the time when prices began to drop—75 percent 
of our members never heard of the ‘statute of 
frauds’—-that law which would require a 
buyer’s signature to most contracts to make 
them enforceable—and it speaks volumes for 
the general high character of the lumber indus- 
try to recall that for many years untold 
amounts of lumber have been bought and sold 
simply on good faith regardless of any tech- 
nical legal standing of their agreements.’’ 


Membership Brings Striking Benefit 


As exemplifying the achievements of the as- 
sociation and the excellent results obtained, 
reference was made to the Winslow-Townsend 
bill thru which the railroads will obtain mil- 
lions of dollars due them under the guaranty 
clause of the Transportation Act. The 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion took an active part in securing the passage 
of this important legislation. Statistics brought 
to light the fact that actually millions of dol- 
lars were due to members of the association, 
and this is emphasized by stating that 
$1,200,000 was due to three members alone. 
In commenting upon this Mr. Schupner said: 
‘Tt cost less than $68,000 to operate the as- 
sociation all of last year—a mightly small col- 
lection fee on this one accomplishment by 
itself?’ 

When Secretary Schupner finished, President 
McClure complimented him upon the report, say- 
ing that it was full of meat and that he hoped 
every member would give it careful study when 
it reaches him in printed form. 


Construction Men Have Identical Interests 


President McClure then introduced Ernest T. 
Trigg, of Philadelphia, president of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries. Mr. 
Trigg said humorously that he was used to be- 
ing introduced with some anecdote concerning 
the traditional slowness of Philadelphia, that 
inasmuch as the president had omitted that im- 
portant part, he did not feel that he could get 
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started right unless he related one himself. 
Thereupon he told of a fictitious Philadelphia 
business man who could never drink: coffee in 
the morning because ‘‘it kept him awake all 
day.’’ He then proceeded seriously to discuss 
the construction situation and outlook, saying 
that the interests of the construction industries 
which he represented and of the lumbermen were 
identical and that they both were working to- 
ward the one end, namely, the revivifying of the 
construction industry, by which he meant not 
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only the building of the thousands of homes that 
are much needed but also road construction and 
other public improvement. 

Publicity Will Win Confidence in Prices 


He emphasized the need of educating the 
public as to the facts concerning the deflation 
which has taken place in the construetion in- 
dustry. He said that his organization is now 
compiling authoritative data on this point, which 
would be made public in due time. He said that 
the public is apparently still expecting prices to 
reach prewar levels, overlooking the factors of 
increased costs such as high freight rates, in- 
creased costs of coal, labor, in fact everything 
entering into the production of building mate- 
rials. Illustrating his point Mr. Trigg said that 
he had just returned from a trip to the Pacific 
coast and related a three cornered conversation, 
in which he participated in the smoking com- 
partment. One man had recently bought a bill 
of lumber, for 
charged an excessive price, and was telling his 
companion about it, asserting that the price he 
had been charged conclusively proved that the 
claim of manufacturers that they were selling 
lumber at practically prewar prices was false. 
Mr. Trigg courteously interposed and asked if 
the statement quoted did not refer to prices at 
the mill. The man replied that he thought it did. 
Thereupon Mr. Trigg called his attention to the 
heavy increase in freight rates, the handling 
charges at destination, the retailer’s reasonable 
profit ete., whereupon the man frankly admitted 
that he had not considered these points and that, 
presented in that light, the price charged him 
was perfectly fair. 

New Normal Level Will Exceed Prewar 

Mr. Trigg said that there was a marked ten- 
dency toward labor deflation, in fact that a mate- 
rial deflation had already taken place in some 
cities, specifically naming Detroit, and said it 
was only a question of a short time before there 
would be a general deflation of labor costs. He, 
however, did not expect to see costs either of 
labor or materials reach the prewar levels, but 
on the contrary said that the country must pre- 
pare to do business upon a ‘‘new normal.’’ 
‘After the construction industry has got all the 
facts together, we hope to be able to tell the 
public what that ‘new normal’ basis is, a basis 
that will justify the public in proceeding with 
building projects. ’’ 


which he thought he had been 


Sees Evidence of Approaching Revival 


Mr. Trigg expressed himself as believing that 
conditions will soon become adjusted and that 
we are on the eve of a great era of activity and 
prosperity. He said that already there is evi- 
dence of the approaching revival and that within 
the last twenty-four hours he had talked with 
material men who are very enthusiastic regarding 
the outlook and predicted that 1921 would be 
a notable year in the building industry. 

Mr. Trigg took occasion warmly to congratu- 
late President McClure upon the broad vision 
and insight with regard to the problems af- 
tecting industry evidenced in his address, and 
the association upon the influence it is wielding 
for industrial and business stability. He em- 
phasized the importance and value of codperative 
effort thru associations and of service to one’s 
community. ‘‘No man has lived his life fully,’’ 
said Mr. Trigg, ‘‘who has not contributed some- 
thing to the welfare and prosperity of the com- 
munity in which he lives.’’ He said, in closing, 
that his thought in this connection has been well 
expressed in these words: 

‘“«The man who builds for himself alone is a 
complete failure even tho his towers reach the 
sky and death breaks his grasp upon a billion.’’ 
National Will Join Construction Federation 

President McClure expressed the thanks of the 
association to Mr. Trigg for his helpful and in- 
spiring address, and said that he probably 
would be glad to know that the board of trustees 
has voted that the National association become 
a member of the National Federation of Con- 
struction Industries. 

Banker Sees Better Times Ahead 

The next speaker was J. W. O’Leary, vice 
president Chicago Trust Co., who spoke on 
‘*The Financial Outiook.’’ ‘‘Business has 
been pretty sick,’’ said Mr. O’Leary. ‘‘It has 
had to undergo a major operation.’’ He added 
that there has been altogether too much pass- 
ing the buck by business men, farmers, labor 
and everyone else; in fact that it has been a 
favorite pastime during the last year. ‘‘We 
must recognize not only in the United States 
but thruout the world,’’ said Mr. O’Leary, 
‘‘that business prosperity depends upon the 
teamwork of everybody engaged in business. 
There are a lot of people who are not doing 
their part in deflation. Iam glad to say that 
I know you lumbermen have taken your medi- 
cine.’’ In Mr. O’Leary’s judgment much de- 
pends upon what Congress does at the approch- 
ing special session. He hopes that Congress will 
recognize its opportunity and responsibility 
and concentrate upon constructive measures, 
such as the establishment of world peace, the 
refunding of war obligations into long time se- 
curities, and the revision of our tax laws. He 
said that Congress can, by pursuing such a 
course, put the country back on a sound busi- 
ness basis within ninety days. He added that if 
Congress will concentrate upon these vital mat- 
ters, it will find itself sufficiently engaged 
without undertaking also to run the business 
of the country. Mr. O’Leary further said in 
part: 

Capital is only the difference between produc- 
tion and consumption. It can not be created by fiat, 
nor in any manner other than by work. If we will 
produce more than we consume, with the world 
conditions stabilized we will have all the necessary 
capital for the legitimate operation and expansion 
of industry and money rates will enter a cheaper 
zone. The present is a time neither for over- 
optimism nor overpessimism, but a time for real 
concentration and teamwork. he reports received 
by our institution from concerns in various lines 
show a very marked increase in the volume of the 
business for March as compared with February— 
nothing phenomenal, but still the curve is upward, 
which is most encouraging. 

In closing, Mr. O’Leary drew a vivid word 
picture of dawn as frequently viewed by him 
at his summer home on Lake Michigan. He 
spoke of the leaden sky, the chill breeze and 
the ground wet and often soggy with rain or 
heavy dew before sunrise, and then described 
the change when the sun’s rays have dis- 
sipated the clouds and fog and banished the 
chill from the air. ‘‘We can not,’’ said he, 
‘*hasten the physical sunrise. We can, however, 
hasten the coming of the sunrise of prosperity 
if we are all willing to do our parts in the 
world’s work. ’’ 


Treasurer Presents His Report 


Treasurer Henry Cape then read his report, 
which showed the financial affairs of the asso- 
ciation to be in a healthy condition, with a 
good balance in the bank. He also submitted 
the report of the auditing committee, accom- 
panied by a statement from a firm of chartered 
accountants, certifying to the correctness of 
the records. 





Workmen’s Compensation Committee 

M. E. Preisch, chairman, submitted the re- 
port of the committee on workmen’s compen- 
sation, which after naming the States that 
have adopted compensation laws, called atten- 
tion to the organization at the beginning of 
last year of the National Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation as being ‘‘perhaps the 
most notable advance made along these lines 
in the United States during the last twelve 
months.’’ The council is a federation of rate 
making boards and bureaus with offices in 
New York. Its primary objects are to co- 
operate with rate making organizations and 
public officials in all States for determining 
equitable premium rates for workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and to promote a correct 
public understanding concerning the estab- 
lishment of such rates. The board also exer- 
cises other minor functions. It is purély an 
advisory organization, but of far reaching in- 
fluence. The report, while recognizing the 
justice of provision for the support of the de- 
pendents of wage earners in case of death or 
disability of the worker due to accident ineur- 
red in line of his employment, and also that 
‘¢it might be proper in certain lines of indus- 
try also to make a provision against occupa- 
tional diseases,’’ placed the committee on 
record as being ‘‘steadfastly opposed to in- 
creasing the petty benefits under this act, 
which tend to put a premium on malingering 
and have a demoralizing effect upon a certain 
class of employees, besides making insurance 
under the act unnecessarily costly and burden- 
some.’’ The report was unanimously adopted. 


President Appoints Committees 


President MeClure then announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 


On nomination of Trustees—M. E. Preisch, North 
Tonawanda, .. chairman: Alex Wilson. Pitts- 
purgh, Pa.; W. E. Ch amberiain, Boston, Mass. ; 

an Griffith, ‘oe Ill.; F. A. Dudley, Phila- 
‘ctphia a.> A. © Manbert, Toronto, Canada; 
F. T. Becks, “ Louis, Mo.; A. A. Wilson, Wheel: 
ing, W. Va.; and J. V. Stimson, Tennessee and 
Indiana. 


On ek ow F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Till, 


Chas. New York, N. Y. chairman; FE. H. 
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serge Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Butler, Boston, Mass. ; 


Power, Canada ;_ ee A McCreight, Pitts: 
ht Pa.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


J. Randall Williams jr., chairman of the 
forestry committee, in his report touched 
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upon the decreasing supply of timber, citing 
that in three western States, Washington, 
Oregon and California, will soon be found 
the main sources of supp!y. Forty percent of 
the timber now wasted, the report stated, can 
be saved by adequate scientific methods of 
utilization; that fires and destructive logging 
cost $25,000,000 a year for every year re- 
forestation is postponed. 

Two classes of people are interested in re- 
forestation and protection of forests—timber 
owners and the consuming or general public. 
While the latter are those who demand and 
use lumber, yet they are the ones who are 
condemning the lumberman. There is no 
doubt that there is waste which in many cases 
can be remedied, but the vital question is, 
Shall the regulation of the cutting of timber 
be radical and under Federal control or shall 
the lumberman attempt to keep out the fires, 
replant cut-over land suitable for timber and 
gradually thru public interest and codperation 
with the lumber manufacturer adopt a policy 
of logging timber lands so that a part of it 
which will reproduce timber may thru State 
and Federal aid be developed to reproduce 
naturally? 

While there are several concerns already 
practicing reforestation at their own expense, 
help must come from elsewhere, for the long 
time investment and the many hazards render 


make an additional appropriation of $100 to- 
ward defraying this expense, and also pass 
suitable resolutions endorsing the work of the 
committee and the passage of the Snell bill. 


Discusses Proposed Federal Forestry Laws 


The report of the forestry committee was 
followed by an address on ‘‘ National Forestry 
Policy,’’ by W. L. Hall, former assistant 
United States forester, who drew a com- 
parison between the Capper and the Snell 
forestry measures now pending in Congress, 
pointing out the menace to the lumber indus- 
try inherent in the former, and strongly advo- 
cating the passage of the Snell bill. At the 
outset of his address Mr. Hall said that 
‘‘recognition is due the lumber trade press 
for its invaluable services in awakening the 
country to the need of a practical national 
forest policy.’’ He said that the Capper bill 
is a straight-out measure for regulating all 
branches of the lumber industry, requiring 
complete reports of production, orders, ship- 
ments and even of costs, and that it also pro- 
vides for Federal supervision of relations be- 
tween employer and employee. ‘‘The effect 
of the Capper bill,’’ said he, ‘‘also would be 
to establish the Government as a manufac- 
turer of lumber, in so far as that product came 
from national forests.’’ 

‘*The Snell bill,’’? continued Mr. Hall, ‘‘is 
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private growing of large size timber by pri- 
vate capital impractical. The State and na- 
tional Government must lend their help. How- 
ever, Mr. Williams claimed that inasmuch as 
Federal or national control is unconstitutional 
and impossible the most practical way to handle 
the question is thru the States. 

The report then went into the details of the 
two bills now before Congress intending to 
formulate a national forestry policy—one 
bearing the name of Olmsted-Pinchot and the 
other known as the Snell bill. The activities 
of various lumber organizations and wood 
using industries resulting in the formation 
of the National Forestry Program Committee 
for the purpose of pushing the Snell bill thru 
Congress were also touched upon. The report 
went into detail regarding the differences and 
likenesses of the two bills and stated reasons 
why the National Forestry Program Commit- 
tee is furthering the Snell bill. As a result 
of this activity the lumberman has been 
attacked by opponents of the bill and the 
report stated that the association should take 
active steps to run down and repudiate the 
misconstrued statements in regard to the lum- 
ber industry which appear from time to 
time in the public press. Another matter that 
is of particular importance is the- question of 
taxation, for on one hand the lumbermen are 
urged to conserve and on the other ‘‘standing 
timber is being taxed to such an extent that 
there is no alternative but to cut it off, re- 
gardless of market conditions.’’ 

The report concluded by suggesting that 
inasmuch as the National Forestry Program 
Committee had been put to considerably more 
expense than expected, the association should 
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altogether different. It is not a plan for 
governmental regulation of private business, 
but outlines a policy of codperation. There are 
only these two plans under consideration at 
the present time, and I do not believe that 
there can be any others devised radically 
different. Broadly speaking we must choose 
between the two policies represented by these 
measures. ’’ 

In closing, Mr. Hall asked, ‘‘ Can lumbermen 
support the plan?’’ and answered the question 
as follows: 


Not only did the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association give the first pledge of sup- 
port to a forestry plan but thru its forestry com- 
mittee and otherwise it has steadfastly and ably 
—— the movement during the last two years. 
Officially it helped to originate the Snell bill and 
it stands today as one of its prominent sponsors 
and supporters. 

Notwithstanding this formal support there has 
not been in this association or any of the lumber 
associations the quality of support which results 
from strong individual interest and favor. The 
question may very well be raised now, “Can a 
lumberman honestly support a program of fores- 
try? If so, on what basis?” Lumbermen have 
been reluctant to discuss the problem in public 
and I am satisfied that individually many are 
actually opposed to it on the ground that it is an 
attempt on the part of the public to control the 
use of private property. Looked at from the point 
of view of narrow self interest one might reach 
that conclusion. Yet I think that conclusion is 
wrong. 


Should Direct Movement Along Practical Lines 


On the basis of broad self interest some lumber- 
men, and I suspect some members of this associa- 
tion, are supporting the forestry program as rep- 
resented by the Snell bill. They are doing it from 
the viewpoint that if the lumber industry ignores 
the situation and holds aloof from the movement 
some scheme of drastic control will be shaped up 
wholly outside the industry and imposed upon it, 
possibly by those who are not even sympathetic 


with it. There is real basis for this point of 
view, and I believe the broadminded lumberman 
will, upon careful consideration, generally take this 
view. For the safety of the industry, it is neces- 
sary to direct the movement along practical lines 
and with fairness to all interests concerned. 

National Needs Demand Constructive Policy 

But there are lumbermen, and the number is 
gradually increasing, who while taking the broad 
viewpoint of self interest, are adding to that view- 
point the consideration of public welfare. They 
recognize as clearly as anyone the menace of 80,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over land already made barren 
and increasing by several million acres each year. 
They see the threat to the industries of the in- 
creasing freight haul on lumber, as we have to go 
further and further for it. They know perfectly 
well that if the present policy is not changed we 
will eventually have to go beyond the borders of 
our Own country. 

Looking at the problems from these points of 
view many lumbermen, in fact I think before a 
great while the majority, will come to the conclu- 
sion that it is wise—yes, it is imperative—for the 
country to turn from its destructive course and 
begin upon a constructive course, in dealing with 
this question. You gentlemen, and the other lum- 
bermen of the country, will reach the conclusion 
that in spite of the possibility of timber operators 
suffering as a result of unwise laws or the unfair 
application of laws, they must nevertheless take 
chances with the plan. In no other way can the 
problem be solved. 

Should Give Movement Careful Consideration 

It is not urged that it is desirable that lumber- 
men should assume the yyy in this move- 
ment. If they sought to do so they would prob- 
ably be misunderstood and selfish motives would 
be impugned. But knowing full well the interests 
they have at stake, they can and should give the 
movement their sincere and honest support, both 
individually and thru their organizations. When 
it comes to the working out,of the application of 
the plant then lumbermen must, for their own pro- 
tection, as well as for securing a workable basis, 
give the proposals their most careful consideration. 
This will come in the State laws that will be 
brought forward and more especially in the regu- 
lations to be worked out by the States and the 
Federal Government after legislation has been 
secured. It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that that will be the crucial point and that will 
be the time when we must seek fairness as be- 
tween public and private interests. 

Rail Executive Discusses Transportation 


The convention next listened with close at- 
tention to an address on ‘‘The Railroad Prob- 
lem,’’ by R. M. Calkins, vice president Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. ‘‘If you 
will give the American railroad man power to 
run the transportation business of the country 
as you would run your own business,’’ said Mr. 
Calkins, ‘‘there will be no question of the rail- 
road’s ability to supply efficient transportation 
at reasonable cost to the user.’’? He urged the 
need for the carriers being allowed a reasonable 
flexibility in the adjustment of rates in order 
to permit the moving of eommodities in emer- 
gencies, bringing the producer and consumer 
together, citing by way of illustration potatoes 
rotting in certain sections of the country because 
the freight rates would not permit moving them 
to the consuming centers, thus increasing the 
cost of living as well as depriving the railroads 
of traffic, which even at a low rate would be 
better than idle cars. He said that lumber is 
one of the most desirable of all commodities 
from the traffic man’s viewpoint, and that it 
has always paid its share of the nation’s freight 
bill without a whimper. 

Speaking of the present rate situation, Mr. 
Calkins said that in his opinion the reduced 
rates which western lines put into effect April 1 
represent all the decrease that ean be made at 
this time. In answer to a question from the 
floor, he said that the reduction amounted to 
7 cents a hundred pounds, making the rate 
from California and the Pacifie Northwest 73 
cents a hundred pounds, and from the white 
pine district of Idaho and the Inland Empire, 
70 cents a hundred. 


Optimistically Predicts Big Demand 


Mr. Calkins said he thought that lumber was 
at the bottom price and that now was the time 
to buy and added that a big building demand 
can not be much longer delayed. He further 
said that the railroads, which are the largest 
consumers of lumber in the country, tho not 
buying now, must enter the market soon. 

Mr. Calkins closed his address in a distinctly 
optimistic vein, saying that: 

With wage adjustments accomplished, as I be- 
lieve they will be, there is a bright lining to the 
present clouds. Passenger business is increasing 
and traffic in some other lines shows improvement. 
I, therefore, feel like voicing an encouraging 
word and assure you that the railroads deeply ap- 
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preciate all the lumbermen have done and the way 
in which they have gone to the rescue of the 
American railroads. 


Report of Arbitration Committee 


Chairman J. B. Montgomery, of the arbi- 
tration committee, stated that since the last 
report the committee had been very active 
and had handled a large number of cases 
indicating that the membership generally 
was taking more interest in the arbitration 
plan of the association than ever before. 

Chairman Montgomery said that acting 
upon the approval of the board of trustees, 
the committee made every effort to bring 
about inter-association arbitration with the 
various associations and that at the meeting 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
held at Cincinnati last October inter-associa- 
tion arbitration was presented for approval 
of the various associations represented. 

The result of this meeting was that one of 
the resolutions providing for voluntary use 
of arbitration was changed to urge compul- 
sory arbitration where occasion arose. Fur- 
ther conferences on the matter at Columbus 
developed the fact that in addition to the 
National association several other associa- 
tions had the compulsory feature written in 
their bylaws. 

Mr. Montgomery stated that he was in- 
structed by the board of trustees at its De- 
cember meeting to spend the necessary 
amount of time and money to bring about the 
inter-association agreement as outlined, but 
that owing to the difficulty of Dwight Hinck- 
ley, of Cincinnati, who was chosen temporary 
chairman, in bringing together the various 
associations which had attended the Cincin- 
nati meeting, the arbitration feature had 
made little progress. However thru the re- 
sults of the committee’s work these associa- 
tions have pushed the arbitration feature and 
had made it a leading, if not the leading, 
factor in their work. 

Chairman Montgomery recommends that 
where claims involve $100 or less, the matter 
should be arbitrated thru a member desig- 
nated by the secretary and the secretary of 
the association. He also suggested that an 
increase in the number of members of the 
committee on arbitration should be made. 

After some discussion participated in by 
W. H. Schuette, and Secretary W. B. Stayer, of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, and others, the report was 
adopted as read. 


Railroad and Transportation Report 


On account of the unavoidable absence of 
B. C. Currie, chairman of the railroad and trans- 
portation committee, his report was read by 
Traffic Manager W. 8. Phippen. 

In reporting for the committee B. C. Currie, 
chairman, said that the committee had referred 
to the board of trustees the matter of increas- 
ing the facilities of the traffic department by 
obtaining the support of the membership on 
the basis of the number of cars shipped annual- 
ly. Tho this had the support of the trustees 
and of some of the membership the support was 
deemed inadequate to make it successful, so it 
was decided to solicit the codperation of the 
membership on the basis of services rendered. 
The schedule adopted is as follows: Diverting 
cars, $2 each; tracing, $2 per car; securing per- 
mits, $2 per car; quoting rates, 35 cents per 
rate; the schedule of fees for collection of claims 
remaining unchanged, or from 10 percent to 
33 1-3 percent. 

Mr. Currie urged the importance of giving 
the traffic department the preference over other 
transportation agencies in order that it may 
be maintained at a high state of efficiency. He 
said the work of the department had been bene- 
ficial not only to the membership of the asso- 
ciation but to the entire industry. He felt that 
without it the association would lose one-half 
its value. 


Report of Traffic Manager 


Mr. Phippen presented his own report as 
traffic manager. 

He first briefly outlined the work per- 
formed during the early part of 1920, when 


lumber movement was impeded by embargoes 
and car shortage. During the year he had at- 
tended a number of conferences with railroad 
representatives to consider proposed changes 
in rates and rules governing lighterage in New 
York harbor. He had opposed additional charges 
for lighterage of lumber and forest products 
because they would amount to discrimination 
in favor of other commodities and of inadequate 
team track deliveries, as well as making rates 
to New York lighterage higher than to more 
distant points. In this connection he had ap- 
peared before the Calder committee and had 
presented a brief urging unrestricted lighterage 
service on lumber and pointing out that the car- 
riers’ refusal to restore this service was an 
important factor in increasing the cost of lum- 
ber to New York consumers. As a result this 
general embargo on lumber was removed. 

The traffic manager referred to the attempt 
of the railroads to increase the demurrage 
rates; of the suspension of the proposed tariffs 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, before 
which he had filed a formal application for their 
suspension, of assignment of the case for hear- 
ing and of the subsequent agreement of the 
carriers to withdraw the increases and of the 
cancelation of the hearing. 

Referring to the $10 penalty charge, Mr. 
Phippen said that in many cases where this 
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charge had been imposed when the cars of lum- 
ber had been detained at points of destination 
because of consignees’ refusal to accept he had 
sueceeded in having the charge canceled when 
not paid and refunded when paid. He called 
attention to the distinction drawn between cars 
put in transit for reconsignment and cars re- 
jected at destination, and urged members to 
make claims for charges imposed on cars of 
the latter description. 


The advance rate case, known as Ex Parte 74, 
he explained, had involved his appearance be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the revision of the association’s tariff files. 
In this connection a question regarding the 
application of the 40 percent increase by the 
Norfolk & Western and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads had arisen, and after the traffic man- 
ager had brought the matter to the attention of 
the commission the latter had explained that it 
saw no objection to these roads’ treating the 
points on the Bristol line of the Norfolk & 
Western from Radford, Va., to Bristol, Tenn.- 
Va., as border line points, and applying the 
40 percent increase to rates locally on that line 
and to rates between points on that line and 
points in the eastern group; and 25 percent to 
the rates between such points and points in the 
southern group. The commission stated that 
the same principle applied to the Clinch Valley 
branch of the Norfolk & Western from .Blue- 
field, Va., to Norton, Va., and to the Lexington- 
Louisville branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
from Ashland, Ky., to Louisville. In the same 


opinion the commission said it considered the 
Big Sandy division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
from Huntington, W. Va., to Elkhorn, Ky., as 
well as the Moorehead North Fork, should be in 
the southern group and subject to the 25 percent 
increase on local rates and 331-3 percent as to 
rates to and from points in the eastern group. 


Mr. Phippen explained that in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the association’s 
board of trustees he had opposed, and success- 
fully, the cancelation of the water competitive 
rates on forest products from southeastern ter- 
ritory to eastern and New England water com- 
petitive points. He also explained the ruling 
of the commission with respect to the proposed 
cancelation, effective June 1, 1921, of W. J. 
Kelly’s Tariff No. 288, which he said was pub- 
lished for the purpose of determining combina- 
tion rates where no thru rates are in effect. It 
is proposed to cancel this tariff, and that upon 
reasonable request of shippers on or before the 
cancelation date the carriers shall establish 
either joint thru or proportional rates where 
there is a substantial movement. In case of 
failure or refusal on the part of carriers ship- 
pers may file formal or informal complaint with 
the commission. 

Other questions that had received the traffic 
manager’s attention, he said, were rate adjust- 
ments, tariff corrections, weights, car stakes, 
war tax, payment of freight charges, carriers” 
liability ete. He had handled 530 railroad 
claims amounting to $20,000, and had rendered 
various services in connection with rate quota- 
tions, securing permits, tracing, diversion, re- 
consignment and more than seven hundred re- 
quests for information on various transporta- 
tion problems. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON 


First on the program came the report of the 
legislative committee, presented by Chairman ©. 
V. McCreight. 

After referring to the extremes of market 
variation thru which the lumber industry has 
passed during the last year, the report states 
that the problem now is to find a basis or method 
to put the market on a stable and uniform basis. 
Lumber, compared with other builders’ supplies 
used with it, has contributed more than its part 
toward the needed readjustment. The difficulty 
now is with organized labor, not only the high 
wages but the low efficiency. The decrease im 
production due to shorter days and lowered effi- 
ciency has been passed on to consumers in higher 
prices. 

With respect to present and future prices for 
lumber, the report says, it is well known that tho 
consumption may fall off temporarily the need 
for lumber accumulates, so that when demand is 
once released there is danger of another run- 
away market, which is undesirable from every 
viewpoint. 

As the chairman of the legislative committee 
had been asked to attend a conference of the 
National Industrial Conference Board to con- 
sider a feasible tax law, the committee sum- 
marized the conference’s reasons for recom- 
mending the repeal of the income tax law. In 
addition the committee cited the fact that three 
secretaries of the treasury charged with the 
administration of the law had recommended its 
repeal. The national conference also recom- 
mended the reduction of surtax rates, or that 
the rate applied to that part of the income 
saved or invested during the same taxable year 
be reduced; the maximum surtax to be not more 
than 20 percent. The reasons for amending the 
surtax feature of the revenue law are found in 
the fact that it is driving investments into tax 
exempt securities, thus defeating the purpose 
of the law. 

The repeal of the excess profits tax law re- 
quires the enactment of a substitute that shall 
produce the necessary revenue. The committee 
recommends a flat increase in the corporation in- 
come tax rates, with 16 percent as a maximum. 
The rate should not, however, be increased in 
the case of public utilities subject to regulation, 
and the present exemption of $2,000 might be 
discontinued with respect to all corporations. 
From these sources would come about 40 per- 
cent of the amount to be replaced. Some of the 
stamp tax rates could be doubled and others 
quadrupled, and the tax might be extended to 
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receipts for payment above a certain amount 
or where no receipt is required; then to checks, 
vouchers and other evidences of payment. The 
committee recommends also that serious con- 
sideration be given to the desirability of increas- 
ing the rate of first class postage. From these 
sources 20 percent of the amount to be replaced 
would be produced. 

With respect to the proposed increase in post- 
age, the committee emphasizes the fact that the 
postoffice renders a service, the price of which 
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in consideration of other expenditures could 
well be increased. The rates, however, should be 
based on the character of service rendered. Fur- 
ther recommendations include extensions of cus- 
toms duties and consumption and excise taxes; 
such taxes to be limited to items that are not 
necessities of life and on which the tax is cap- 
able of definite determination, supervision and 
collection. From these sources the committee 
estimates the remaining 40 percent needed could 
be replaced. 

The committee recommends that for purposes 
of taxation a net business loss sustained in any 
year should be allowed as an offset against net 
income for the succeeding taxable year; or if 
it exceeds the net income for the succeeding 
year the excess should be deducted from the net 
income of the preceding taxable year or years. 
It is urged that this recommendation be made 
as an amendment to the revenue Act of 1918 
and made effective for that and succeeding 
years. 

It is recommended that the administration 
bring about retrenchment and reform in meth- 
ods of estimating and making expenditures, for 
‘¢unless the estimates of Government expendi- 
ture and the actual appropriations therefor 
are conceived and expended economically and 
wisely, mere improvement in the methods of 
raising revenue is helpless to cure the profligate 
expenditures of public extravagance.’’ 

Referring to the effort made by the Bureau 
of Foreign & Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce to bring about a new 
classification of export statistics, the committee 
states that as it would require a special appro- 
priation from Congress it was deemed better in 
view of other extraordinary expenditures not 
to recommend the change. 

Referring to the proposed bureau of supplies 
in the Department of the Treasury, the com- 
mittee, tho favoring any device to bring about 
order and economy in the purchase of Govern- 
ment supplies, considered the bad features of 
the bill to outweigh its good. The committee 
goes on record as opposed to the kind of legis- 
lation embodied in the Calder bill and Senate 
bill 3944 known as the Federal livestock bill. 
The report refers to the committee’s action in 
favoring the passage of the Winslow-Townsend 
Act permitting the payment of the guaranties 
to the railroads. In this connection the com- 
mittee refers to W. G. McAdoo as being ‘‘re- 


sponsible for the lavish expenditures’? and 
charges that he ‘‘almost bankrupted the rail- 
roads, and after he had accomplished this, he 
stepped down and out in order to leave the 
wreckage and demoralized conditions to be 
straightened out by the railroads.’’ 

In the report the committee refers to its ac- 
tivity in behalf of the budget bill vetoed by 
President Wilson; but expressed the opinion 
that a better bill will be framed and passed 
by the present Congress, believing that changes 
will be made to place upon the President the 
responsibility for expenditures. For four or 
five years, the committee said, it had recommend- 
ed the necessity of a secretary of industry in 
the cabinet, and it again recommends that the 
association take action looking forward to hav- 
ing industry represented in the president’s cab- 
inet. 

In conglusion the committee states that if 
each individual will consider how little atten- 
tion and support he gives to Congress he can 
readily understand why industry does not get 
proper recognition. 

At this juncture, President McClure read a 
telegram which the board of trustees had sent 
to former Sécretary Eugene F. Perry, extending 
sympathy in his illness and hopes for a speedy 
return to accustomed health and vigor. He 
also read the answer which had been received 
from Mrs. Perry, expressing appreciation, and 
saying, in effect, that while Mr. Perry’s condi- 
tion was much improved an operation would be 
necessary before complete recovery could be 
expected, which operation would probably be 
performed in about one month, 

President McClure then exhibited and read 
the beautiful leather bound engrossed testi- 
monial which had been prepared for presenta- 
tion to Mr. Perry, commemorating his twenty- 
three years of service with the association, ter- 
minating with his resignation Dec. 31, 1920. 
The action of the board of trustees in prepar- 
ing this testimonial was highly endorsed. fF. 
R. Babcock moved that a telegram of sympathy 
and good wishes on behalf of the association 
in convention assembled be sent Mr. Perry, and 
Mr. Babcock was appointed by the Chair to 
prepare and send such a message. 


Survey of Lumber Conditions 


One of the most interesting features of the 
meeting was the presentation of reports from 
various parts of the country telling of condi- 
tions in the lumber industry. The first of these 
reports was to have been presented by R. W. 
Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash., president West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, but as that gentle- 
man was tied up in an important committee 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, his report was read by R. A. 
Dailey, vice president Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. The report was frankly pessimistic 
with regard to the situation in which west 
Coast producers found themselves, as the fol- 
lowing excerpts will indicate: 


We have seen our product deflated until it is now 
selling from $5 to $7 per thousand feet below the 
cost of production. Our output has been curtailed 
at least 50 percent. There is more unemployment 
than at any time since 1913. Some mills that are 
now operating expect to close in the near future. 
Normally there are employed in the west Coast 
lumber industry about 90,000 men, but at present 
not over 50,000 are on the payrolls. Conditions in 
the lumber industry in the Northwest certainly are 
not heartening. The labor and other elements 
entering into the cost of our product must be 
lowered or it will be impossible for us to compete 
with lumber from other sections. For several 
weeks shipments of lumber have exceeded produc- 
tion and stocks are decreasing. The recent percent 
freight rate advance has dissipated trade relation 
ships and outlets for our product that required 
years to develop. 

Next to report on conditions was W. E. Hyde, 
of Nashville, Tenn. The gist of his story was 
told in the opening remark that ‘‘at least 90 
percent of the business of the South depends 
upon cotton and lumber, both of which commo- 
dities have been very hard hit by reverses.’’ 
He continued as follows, in part: 

When the tide turned, manufacturers began to 
shut down. The decline now has gone below the 
cost of production and I can not see how mills 
that depend upon railroad transportation of logs 
can continue to operate. It looks very much as tho 
the manufacture of lumber in the South is going 


to be curtailed even more in the immediate future 
than in the past and the curtailment during the 


last six months has been the greatest ever known. 
Some mills that have operated on an extensive 
scale and that have large organizations doubtless 
will figure that it is cheaper to keep going than 
to shut down, but, of course, their operations will 
be on a greatly reduced scale. 

We think, however, that the situation has passed 
its worst stage so far as prices are concerned. I 
believe that we are getting to a point where we 
are going to see a reaction on gum and o 
southern hardwoods. How soon this will occur, I 
do not pretend to know. We have got to have a 
readjustment in railroad rates, labor and the cost of 
living before the lumber industry of the South 
will again be on a stable basis. I believe that we 
are going to see some improvement before long. 
As a matter of fact, we have got to have better 
prices or there will be a sharp reduction in the 
production of southern lumber even as compared 
with the present eurtailed output. 

The next speaker was A. C. Manbert, of 
Toronto, Ont., a voluntarily expatriated ‘‘down 
East Yankee’’ who has been identified with the 
lumber industry of central and eastern Canada 
for many years. Incidentally Mr. Manbert is a 
finished speaker, with a well developed sense of 
humor, and for the first few minutes of his talk, 
the lumbermen were ‘‘kidded by an expert’’ 
in a way that added a touch of real entertain- 
ment to an otherwise prosaic business session. 

Answering the universal question: ‘‘How 
is business?’’ Mr. Manbert said: 

While general business with us, of course, is 
not good, I am not sure but that it is better than 
on this side the line. I am sure that this is true 
in the lumber business. This may be due to the 
fact that the United States bas deflated faster 
than we have in Canada. During the war your 
per capita inflation was greater than ours in 
Canada and the transition has been more abrupt. 

Mr. Manbert said that due to speculation and 
other causes which he enumerated, stumpage 
values in Canada were becoming ‘‘ dangerously 
high.’’ In answer to a question from the floor 
as to whether he meant that stumpage is getting 
too high for profitable production of lumber, 
he replied that such was his meaning. 

Chas. Hill, general manager of the Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation of New York City, was 
the next speaker. Speaking facetiously, he said 
that the environment of wealth and luxury in 
which he found himself in this convention con- 
duced to optimism and caused him to feel that 
perhaps his preconceived ideas as to the lum- 
ber industry being in hard lines needed to be 
revised. He said that the best thing about 
the next six months in the lumber business is the 
last six months. He thanked Heaven that that 
period was passed and ‘‘we will not have to 
plow that field again.’’ He continued as fol- 
lows, in part: 

It is a great thing tho there have been losses 
by some, the credit structure of the country has 
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stood the strain. It has been my experience in 
the lumber business that we sell our product upon 
three bases: First, a basis of profit, and that is 
the way we like to do business; second, the basis 
of cost, and that is not so good; third, and that 
is what we are doing now. We sometimes have 
to sell upon a purely salvage basis. During the last 
three or four months we have been disregarding 
costs and selling lumber on a salvage basis to save 
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the ship. I am convinced that we are going to 
end that job of salvaging the cargo and saving 
the ship. - 

I do not believe that prices of commodities are 
going back to the 1914 level. It seems to be reason- 
able, taking all factors into consideration, to be- 
lieve that a new normal will eventually be estab- 
lished 75 to 100 percent above the prewar level. 
We have already arrived there in the lumber busi- 
ness. When other elements entering ito the build- 
ing of a house reach the same level it seems to me 
reasonable to look for a great boom in building. 

John FE. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, Pa., presi- 
dent, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, then reviewed conditions from the retail- 
er’s standpoint. His remarks were distinctly 
optimistie and he urged every one to go to work 
to bring about improved conditions as speedily 
as possible. ‘‘ Business has been on a toot,’’ 
said Mr. Lloyd, ‘‘and now we must take our 
medicine. Lumber has already taken its dose. 


‘«We lumbermen have been going too much 
on the assumption that lumber will continue to 
sell itself as in the past. Lumber will not sell 
itself. We must advertise and push our goods, 
as other commodities are being advertised and 
pushed. 

Mr. Lloyd uttered a word of caution to em- 
ployers to see that in their dealings with labor 
the pendulum does not swing too far either way. 
He counselled maintaining close relationship with 
employees thru small shop committees, which 
would be privileged at all times to come to 
the management with any grievance that might 
arise. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


J. H. Burton presented a very interesting 
account of his trip to Europe last June when 
he acted as a delegate to the International 
Chamber of Commerce organization meeting. 
Mr. Burton had been appointed by and held 
credentials from the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, the New York Lumber 
Trade Association and the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association. After giving in some 
detail a description of the trip and the steps 
taken by the American delegates to codrdinate 
their ideas and prepare plans for presentation 
to the delegates from European countries, he 
spoke in very warm terms of the assistance 
given by the French and Belgium governments. 

On June 19 in Paris the first general con- 
ference of all American delegates was held. 
These delegates were divided into various 
groups and Mr. Burton was made chairman of 
the raw materials committee. Each group, such 
as finance, shipping, raw materials etc., held a 
series of conferences first among their own 
nationals, at which plans and resolutions were 
developed and later joint conferences were held 
with similar committees representing all the 
other countries. As a result of these confer- 
ences resolutions were agreed upon and for- 
warded to the resolutions committee, composed 
of a number of representatives of each of the 
various participating countries. After ten days 
of continuous work the constitution and 
bylaws were adopted and the International 
Chamber of Commerce was officially launched on 
the afternoon of June 28. 


After describing further some of his travels 
in Europe and impressions gained, and com- 
menting upon the cordial spirit with which the 
American delegates were welcomed, Mr. Burton 
concluded his report as follows: 


As a result of the various conferences in which 
I participated it has become impressed on me that 
the men representing industry and commerce thru- 
out the world have determined, from now on, to 
take a more important part in shaping the destinies 
of the world; that some of the large contributing 
causes of all wars are disputes, misunderstandings 
and encroachments, many of which are of a com- 
mercial nature, and the extension of trade and 
commerce has many times been a large factor in 
bringing about wars. 

It is the belief of many business men that thru 
the medium of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce business men of all nations can be brought 
much more closely together. It is the intention 
of those originating the international chamber that 
just as fast as may be possible all nations of the 
earth shall be asked to become members. 

A standard code of ethics has been created, of 
which any organization may justly be proud. 
strong endorsement of the principle of arbitration 
(which some of us hope in the near future will 
lead to compulsory arbitration) has been adopted. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
includes in its membership more than fourteen hun- 
dred local chambers of commerce, trade associatioas 


and the like. A vigorous campaign is now being 
waged on the part of the international chamber 
to secure and include among its membership every 
one of these fourteen hundred odd local and State 
chambers of commerce and trade associations. It 
is expected that a large majority at least will be- 


come members, even tho they may not be di- 
rectly interested in the export or import busi- 
ness. A similar campaign is being carried on by 


the great chambers of commerce of Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium. This same procedure 
will ultimately be followed in other countries. 

In conclusion, I desire to state it is my sincere 
belief that thru better understandings between 
business men, thru personal contact at conventions 
and thru personal acquaintance and friendships 
there formed, mutual respect and better understand- 
ings of each other’s viewpoint will develop. 

The greatest achievement, however, lies in the 
fact that the international chamber has as its 
members local trade organizations located in all 
parts of the world; that thru the affiliation and co- 
operation of these various organizations trade 
abuses can be reduced to a minimum, and will 
finally result in what will, in effect, be a commercial 
league of nations, with power to influence public 
opinion and ability to do good second to no other 
institution on earth. 


Councillor to National Chamber Reports 


He was followed by F. R. Babcock, the usso- 
ciation’s national councillor in the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

In presenting his report Mr. Babcock touched 
upon this body’s most important accomplish- 
ments of the year. The chamber, because of the 
demands of postwar adjustment, has possibly 
experienced a greater demand on its energies 
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than ever before, but despite the necessity of 
devoting great care and attention to domestic 
conditions, exceptional consideration has been 
given to questions relating to international com- 
mercial conditions. Mr. Babcock went into some 
detail regarding the international trade confer- 
ence held in Paris in June and summarized the 
following as among the most important subjects 
considered and resolutions adopted: 


To make import and export trade easier. 

Safeguard international trade against unneces- 
sary waste and fraud. 

Standardize international documents, 
and laws affecting commercial intercourse. 

Remove international friction, much of which be- 
gins with commercial differences. 

Increase the total production of the world and 
make the products available to the people of the 
world. 

Increase the mutual profit in international trans- 
actions, thereby promoting international friend- 
ship, which is the basis of peace. 

Cultivate personal friendship between business 
men and bankers of different nations, thus reducing 
prejudice and misunderstanding. 

Resolutions were adopted covering almost every 
phase of international commerce, including develop- 
ment of the world’s supply of petroleum, the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of exchange of foreign credits 
on the basis of reciprocal relations, for the use of 
exporters, and devising means of preventing the 
mischievous use of trade names. A research bureau 
is being established for the purpose of collecting, 
centralizing, analyzing and interpreting statistical 
information and other information for the indus- 
trial, financial and business interests of the world. 


practices 


‘ 


The reorganization of the chamber, and its 
expansion in accordance with its increasing re- 
sponsibilities and obligations, has been ac- 
complished. One of the new activities is con- 
cerned with raising funds to construct a build- ‘ 
ing for permanent headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. The purpose is to create in the national 
capital a headquarters for American business, 
owned and operated by American business, 
equipped so that thru its research bureaus and 
its committees and its official staff there will 
be a constant flow of adequate, practical infor- 
mation of an economic character relating to 
the effects of legislation and executive action 
upon American business. Excellent progress is 
being made in raising the total of $2,750,000 to 
erect this building, and in fact over $1,500,000 
has already been raised. The work of the cham- 
ber in going to the aid of the railroads in put- 
ting its influence behind the enactment of needed 
legislation, was dwelt upon. The chamber is 
showing steady growth, for between Jan. 1, 1920, 
and Feb. 1, 1921, the number of commercial 
organizations holding membership increased 
from. 1,273 to 1,421, with an underlying mem- 
bership of almost three-quarters of a million 
business men. During the same period the num- 
ber of individual firms and corporations holding 
direct membership in the national chamber in- 
creased from 12,353 to 14,610. 


John N. Van der Vries, district secretary 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was 
the next speaker. He urged business men to 
interest themselves in the problems of national 
import, such as the formation of a national 
budget policy, which would insure economy and 
efficiency in the administration of governmental 
affairs, also in such matters as international 
trade, Governmental regulation of business ete. 
‘«Tf there was a time,’’ said he, ‘‘ when business 
men should interest themselves in national legis- 
lation, that time is now.’’ 


Report on Terms of Sale and Trade Ethics 


A brief and clear report was submitted by 
the committee on terms of sale and trade ethics, 
of which F. S. Underhill is chairman. This 
report stressed the fact that the last year has 
been an unusual one, not only in the lumber 
business but in every line of business, and that 
conditions have been such that the most serious 
thought has been given to order contracts, terms 
and conditions of sale. Cancelations of orders 
have been of the greatest concern to merchants 
everywhere and in fact many cancelations that 
were not justifiable were made in the lumber and 
in other trades. The report went on to stress 
the fact that the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has always advocated 
clarity and definiteness in the placing of orders 
and that the association has taken an active 
interest in the meetings and negotiations in re- 
cent months to prepare a uniform order blank. 
A uniform order blank and uniform terms of 
sale, agreeable to the shipper and buyer, are 
very desirable, and after considerable study 
a tentative form was drawn up and later revised 
and submitted to interested associations for 
their consideration. A copy of this revised form 
was mailed to every member of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
distributed to the meetings, and the committee 
called particular attention to the following 
points on this form: 


Provision as to what constitutes a carload of 
lumber; the statement of a definite time in which 
an order may or may not be canceled; an agree- 
ment that car shall be unloaded upon delivery; 
a provision that the seller shall be promptly noti- 
fied of complaint; conditions regarding inspec- 
tion; a provision that even where the contents 
of a car have been complained of, the buyer 
may use a part of the shipment under certain 
conditions; a provision that the part of the car 
complained of shall be held intact for official in- 
spection or adjustment; an agreement that dis- 
putes may be submitted for arbitration. 


The subject of a uniform order blank elicited 
considerable discussion and suggestions as to 
various points that should be incorporated there- 
in, the outcome being that the subject was re- 
ferred to the board of trustees for consideration 
and such action as they may deem advisable. 

President McClure then introduced David 
G. White, representing the Forest Products 
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Laboratory, of Madison, Wis., who thanked the - 


lumbermen for the loyal support of the labora- 
tory and urged them to avail themselves of its 
facilities whenever occasion arises. 

Resolutions Adopted 


Horace F. Taylor, chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, then presented the report of that 
committee. Apart from several minor recom- 
mendations of a routine character, the resolu- 
tions provided: 

That the association's railroad and transporta- 
tion committee confer with Bird M. Robinson, 
president American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
urging joint rates with short line common carrier 
railroads, so as to place lumber and other forest 
products originating on such short lines on a more 
equitable freight rate with like products origi- 
nating on main line roads. 

That the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in convention assembled petition the 
President and Congress of the United States to 
repeal such legislation as prevents or restrains the 
earriers from making individual contracts and 
adjusting with their employees fair rates of pay 
and hours of service and that, pending such legis- 
lation, the President of the United States urge 
the Labor Board to abrogate the soéalled national 
agreements. 

That this association recommend that the mem- 
bership of the cabinet of the United States be 
increased to include a secretary of industry, whose 
duty it shall be to further the interests of in- 


dustry. 

That this association extends its greetings to 
the City of Portland and the Stale of Oregon and 
commends their action in setting the stage for a 
world’s exposition to be held in 1925 to commemo- 
rate the completion of the Atlantic-Pacific Trans- 
continental Highway. 


A vote of thanks was extended to E. C. At- 
kins & Co., the well known saw manufacturers 
of Indianapolis, Ind., for the appropriate and 
artistic convention badges designed and supplied 
by them. 

The nominating committee presented the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

For trustees (term expiring 1924)-—Gilbert L. 
Hume, Suffolk, Va.; Frederick Cleveland, Albany, 
N. Y.; Dan McLachlin, Arnprior, Ont.; T. B. 
Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. F. Kerns, Chicago, 
Ill.; J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., and H. W 
McDonough, Boston, Mass. 

All were unanimously elected. 

Notwithstanding his protest, in fact definite 
declination of the honor, President John W. 
McClure was reélected by acclamation, the asso- 
ciation feeling that in this eritical period it 
could not dispense with his invaluable leader- 
ship. Recognizing the fact that he was drafted 
for important duty, Mr. McClure gracefully 
withdrew his refusal, and consented to act. 

W. H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa., was reélected 
first vice president, and at the meeting of the 
board of trustees following the adjournment, 
the remaining officers of the association were all 
reélected as follows: 

Second vice president, H. W. McDonough ; resi- 
dent vice president, E. F. Perry; treasurer, Henry 
Cape; secretary, W. W. Schupner; traffic manager, 
W. S. Phippen. 

Telegrams were read from the governor of 
Louisiana, the mayor of New Orleans and the 
presidents of the Association of Commerce and 
the Board of Trade of that city, urging the 
association to hold its 1922 convention there. 
No action was taken, the selection of a meeting 
place being in the hands of the board of trus- 
tees. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet held in the ball room of 
the Drake Tuesday evening was of the dignified 
and elaborate character that has become tra- 
ditional with this organization. Many of the 
lumbermen were accompanied by their wives, 
whose presence and beautiful gowns lent charm 
and color to the occasion. 

Following the dinner, which was of the most 
sumptuous character and faultlessly served, 
Toastmaster McClure presented John H. Kirby, 
of Houston, Tex., president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who spoke on 
‘‘Our National Duty.’’ His address was not 
only inspiring but constructive. Mr. Kirby 
emphasized the thought that the duty of citi- 
zens, especially of business men, is to keep in 
touch with their senators and representatives 
in all important matters of legislation, so that 
they might be guided by intelligent and en- 
lightened public opinion. He spoke particular- 


ly of the need for tariff legislation that will 
protect American industry against a flood of 
foreign made goods produced under the stress 
of postwar poverty and need at costs which 
American manufacturers can not compete 
against, without a tremendous lowering of our 
standards of living. He also touched upon 
other important matters of national legislation 
now pressing for attention, such as a revision 
of our taxation laws, the future of the merchant 
marine, and others. 

Mr. Kirby was followed by Henry S. Rath- 
bone, of Chicago, an attorney, and former presi- 
dent of the Hamilton Club. His subject was 
‘*America—Its Duty and Destiny.’’ Speaking 
on what he termed the four cornerstones of in- 
dustry—production, transportation, finance, and 
enterprise, Mr. Rathbone drew an inspiring pic- 
ture of the stability of American institutions, 
and the certainty of unparalleled development in 
the future. 


TELLS CLUB ABOUT CREOSOTE 


New Or.EAns, La., March 29.—F. T. Rowell, 
of the Colonial Creosoting Co., Bogalusa, La., 
delivered the principal talk at the Lumbermen’s 
Club luncheon today, taking as his subject 
“*Creosoted Lumber.’’ Mr. Rowell described 
briefly but interestingly the various standard 
processes of creosoting, the meanings of the 
technical terms employed and the uses to which 
the several methods of treatment were best 
adapted. He discussed also the properties and 
merits of the creosote oils, imported and domes- 
tic. One interesting feature of his talk dealt 
with German creosote oil. Some years before 
the war, he related, chemical engineers on this 
side discovered that the German chemists were 
extracting from the oil imported from that 
country to this the ingredients which rendered 
them chiefly valuable for preservative uses, the 
inference being that these ingredients were ex- 
tracted for use in the manufacture of munitions 
or for other war preparation. He described 
the relative properties and adaptabilities of 
treated longleaf and shortleaf pine and urged 
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The above illustration shows details of a drag 
for marking fire streaks, advocated by P. D. 
Camp, president, Camp Manufacturing Co., 
Franklin, Va. Drags of this kind are being 
used successfully in dragging fire streaks 
parallel to all the railroads of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co. Mr. Camp says that a drag 
of this kind ‘will do more and better work 
with two men and two good horses than fifteen 
men will do with rakes. One man rides one 
of the horses hitched in tandem, the other man 
follows the drag and frees it of grass, sticks 
etc. The lugs should be made of 14-inch 
material and should extend four or five inches 
beyond the timbers. If fire streaks extend 
about eighty or one hundred feet from the 
center of the track and on each side of the 
railroad, and the space between the fire streaks 
is burned over, there is not much danger of 
fires being set by a locomotive if the loco- 
motive is in even fair condition.” 


greater care in the drafting of specifications 
covering creosote treatments of lumber and tim- 
ber for specific uses. 

The matter of next week’s luncheon was pre- 
sented by Chairman T. B. Carre, of the pro- 
gram committee, who called attention to the 
Southern Pine Association annual. It had been 
suggested the luncheon be held Wednesday in- 
stead of Tuesday, but the decision was reached 
to hold it on Tuesday as usual. 





A PEPFUL ASSOCIATION ORGAN 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 26.—Vol. III., No. 
10, of the Pacifie Coast Shipper, organ of the 
Pacifie Coast Shippers’ Association, is off the 
press, with an unusual variety of excellent mat- 
ter of interest to the trade. Charles B. Floyd, 
answering the query, ‘‘Why Should I Join an 
Association?’’ reflects the famous code of 
ethics and makes a local application of the 
Golden Rule to the realm of the wholesaler, 
thus: 

The man who has the good of the industry at 
heart will be an association man. The man who 
stays away from his competitor and does not give 
of his time and effort to build an association in 
his particular line of trade is one who is trying 
to profit by the efforts of others and does not give 
an equivalent for that which he is endeavoring to 
take. 

‘<Water Transportation’’ is given effective 
treatment by W. A. Shumn, traffic manager, 
who outlines the steps whereby the coast-to- 
coast service for lumber and shingles has been 
built up by way of the Panama Canal. The 
article covers all phases of the water route, in- 
eluding a table of representative back-haul 
rates from New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and Charleston to numerous points in eastern 
territory. 

Earl J. Hyett, assistant traffic manager, 
gives ‘‘Traffic Talks,’’ including freight rate 
adjustments and the construction of combina- 
tion rates. Eugene H. Beebe, of the legal de- 
partment, voices sound advice as to contracts, 
and Roy A. Johnson, assistant secretary, dis- 
eusses ‘‘Credit Risks.’? He shows that the 
association collected $360,000 in bad accounts 
last year, and concludes, ‘‘ We have unquestion- 
ably reached the peak, and the tide is well on 
its way toward normal.’’ 





TO START CONSTRUCTION OF CLUB HOUSE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., March 31.—Members of 
the newly organized City Club at a meeting last 
night voted to begin construction immediately 
on their club house, which will oceupy a site 
in the heart of the business section. The club 
house is to cost $800,000. This is a reduction 
of $200,000 from the amount originally dis- 
cussed. Building operations had been delayed 
about a year and last night’s meeting decided 
that the time to start construction has arrived. 





ADOPT TAX EXEMPTIONS 


HempsTeaD, L. I., March 29.—Indications 
point to a building boom in Nassau County this 
spring. This is made certain, it is said, by the 
promise of town boards to adopt the Lockwood 
measure providing for exemption of taxes. The 
North Hempstead board, it is said, will adopt the 
Lockwood measure at its meeting early in April, 
and the Oyster Bay board doubtless will follow 
suit. The Hempstead town board will be ex- 
pected to emulate its sister townships. 

With the builders and labor trying to come 
to an understanding, and with a concerted at- 
tempt being made to break the high price of 
material, together with the proposed adoption 
of the housing law by the different towns, it is 
easy to speculate on the outcome. The builders 
have been urging ecodperative buying of mate- 
rials. If this is carried out, property owners 
who are ready to erect buildings under the Lock- 
wood law will benefit. The law provides that 
no properties, up to $5,000 shall be placed on the 
assessment rolls of the town, when such building 
operations will have been started between April 
1, 1920, and April, 1921, and this exemption 
shall endure for ten years. 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ and 





American Lumber Congress Hold Annuals 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
opened Wednesday with meetings of the stock- 
holders and of the directors. President 
John Henry Kirby presided. The stockhold- 
ers’ meeting elected the following men to be 
directors, representing their respective associa- 
tions, and then adjourned: 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association—J. J. 
Donovan, Bellingham, Wash.; R. W. Vinnedge, 
Edgewick, Wash.; Ernest Dolge, Tacoma, Wash. ; 
A. C. Dixon, Eugene, Ore.; F. B. Hubbard, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.; Philip Buehner, Portland, Ore. ; 
E. C. Knight, Vancouver, B. C. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—A. J. 
Taylor, Cloquet, Minn.; Edward Hines, Chicago, 
Til. 

California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association—R,. E. Danaher, Camino, Calif.; O. C. 
Haslett, Spanish Ranch, Calif. 

Western Forestry & Conservation Association— 
E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—fF. H. 
Polleys, Missoula, Mont.; D. C. Eccles, Ogden, 
Utah ; Huntington Taylor, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

Southern Pine Association—John H. Kirby, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; 





JOHN H. KIRBY, HOUSTON, TEX., 
Reélected President 


John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala.; A. L. Clark, 
Dallas, Tex.; R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo.; F. G. 
Wisner, Laurel, Miss.’; G. E. Mattison, Malvern, 
Ark. 

California Redwood Association — Junius H. 
Browne, San Francisco, Calif. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association — 
E. G. Swartz, New Orleans, La.: H. B. Hewes, 
Jeanerette, La. 

North Carolina Pine Association—Guy Buell, 
Spring Hope, N. C.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C. 


Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association—W. C. 
Sherman, Millville, Fla.; J. Ray Arnold, Grove- 
land, Fla. 


Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
—C. A. Bigelow, Bay City, Mich.; W. L. Saunders, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

The directors’ meeting, which was called to 
order immediately following the adjournment 
of the stockholders, proceeded to the election 
of officers. When the committee on nomina- 
tions and recommendations had _ reported, 


Charles S. Keith, to relieve President Kirby 
from the embarrassment of presenting his 
own name for reélection to the presidency, 
took the chair and a moment later announced 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


” President—John H. Kirby, Houston, 
ex. 
First vice president—John W. Blod- 
gett, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Second vice president—A. L. Clark, 
Dallas, Tex. 
= B. Goodman, Marinette, 
s. 


Secretary-manager—Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D. C. 











that the nominees had been unanimously 
elected. Mr. Kirby who had been vainly pro- 
testing that he be heard before the vote was 
taken made one of his characteristic graceful 
speeches in which he said he considered the 
presidency of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association to be the blue-ribbon 
position of the only vocation he had ever 
known. He had attempted to make a state- 
ment before the vote was taken because he 
felt that there were bigger men than he in 
the industry who should be recognized. He 
thanked the directors for the honor they had 
done him and expressed the happiness that had 
come to him from being backed up in his presi- 
dential duties by ‘‘the finest men in the 
world.’’ 


The directors considered the disposition of 
the assets of the Forest Products Exposition 
Co. which is about to be dissolved. The offi- 
cials of this company and of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are prac- 
tically identical. After consideration action 
was deferred. 


Charles S. Keith urged the importance of a 
full representation of lumbermen at the meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Atlantic City. He made a motion, 
which was carried, that the president appoint 
the full number of delegates allowed the as- 
sociation and that he write to the presidents 
of the regional associations urging upon them 
the importance of sending as many delegates 
as they were entitled to have at the Atlantic 
City meeting. 

It was voted to give two more directors to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. The 
president was directed to appoint a committee 
to investigate the basis of representation on the 
board of directors and to report at the next 
annual meeting. The president was also directed 
to appoint a committee on resolutions to draw 
up a platform of the views of the lumber in- 
dustry on important national matters. Charles 
8. Keith was appointed chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Keith then stated that the impression 
was gaining ground that lumbermen favored 
certain bills pending in Congress, particularly 
the Snell bill, dealing with Government forest 
policy. He read a legal opinion of this bill 
in which a number of objections were raised, 
particularly a doubt of constitutional power 
and a vagueness in the policies to be carried 
out by the large grant of money carried in the 





Baseball and business are the two 
great American games. What would 
become of baseball if the rules were 
made by a committee that knew nothing 
of the game, but which insisted that 
there must be no strenuous playing, and 
that at the end the score must be equal? 
—LESLIE M. SHAW. 














bill. On Mr. Keith’s motion it was voted 
that a committee be appointed to draw up 
arguments for and against this bill, and that 
these arguments be printed in a pamphlet and 
sent out with a referendum to the industry 
for the purpose of getting an exact statement 
of opinion. 

At this point J. W. Lee, of George L. Dyer 
(Ine), the concern having in charge the ad- 
vertising campaign that is being put on by 
the association, made a brief speech on the 
‘National Lumber Publicity Campaign.’’ In 
this address he stated that the reason the 
lumber industry is being attacked is to be 
found in the kind of lumber news that is 
reaching the public. He read some sensational 
headlines from various city papers, all of 
which hinted at improper activities on the part 
of the industry. Unless an industry is ready 
to take the public completely into its con- 
fidence it had better not undertake national 
publicity. But at present the public does 
not know what elements enter into the vast 
lumber industry, so naturally it can not ap- 
preciate its difficulties or its service. It sees 
all kinds of attacks made upon lumbermen 
and not replied to; so the conclusion reached 
is that these charges are true. People are not 





A. L. CLARK, DALLAS, TEX., 
Elected Second Vice President 


going to take an interest in any industry until 
they can believe in the essential service and 
the integrity of that industry, and a lack of 
knowledge always makes a fertile field for sus- 
picion. The logical thing to do is to take the 
lid off and let the light in. 

Edward Hines told of the statement made 
in Chicago that lumber had advanced 150 per- 
cent over pre-war levels and of the challenge 
made by the Chicago lumbermen that local 
prices had not advanced more than 50 percent. 
He mentioned this as an instance of what is 
being done to get the facts known. The com- 
mittee in charge of this advertising can do 
little more until it knows how much money 
it will have to spend. It is very important 
to get going at once. There was some dis- 
cussion of the kind of campaign, but opinion 
seemed to be that not much could be done to- 
ward planning a campaign until it was known 
how much money there would be to spend. The 
public merely wants to be assured of a reason- 
able cost before building is resumed, and the 
sooner this campaign is gotten going the 
sooner people will be reassured on this point. 
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At this point the directors went into 
executive session. 


In calling the third American Lumber Con- 











gress to order Thursday morning President 
John Henry Kirby announced that he would 
depart from the program to the extent of 





omitting the president’s address, following 
which Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton 
made the following address: 





The twelve months now passing have witnessed 
ube most precipitate decline from the peak of 
inilation to the depths of depression in the ex- 
perience of the lumber industry. Idleness of mills 
and cessation of employment have been the greatest 
in modern years. And yet more than half of the 
mills even now running are doing so at a loss. 
Production costs still cling to their high levels. 
A year ago there were many orders but few cars. 
‘Today there are many cars but few orders. Prices 
of ordinary building lumber at the mills have de- 
clined more in the last year than they went up 
in the preceding three. 


Charges of Profiteering Threaten the Industry 


And yet in the face of the lumber industry at 
this very hour is being publicly flaunted the charge 
that it is unlawfully, and by artifice, maintaining 
lumber prices at an extortionate level and that 
it is standing in the way of the prompt return of 
this nation to normal and stable economic condi- 
tions. Public misinformation, some of it in- 
spired without malice by misguided men, some de- 
liberately with sinister design to destroy individual 
enterprise in private industry, but most of it the 
fruit of ignorance, threatens the place in public 
favor which the lumber industry in the long run 
must occupy if it is to do its business profitably 
and in safety. Has ever a great industry been con- 
fronted by a more serious challenge? 


Association Is of Increasing Importance 


For nineteen years the lumber industry has com- 
mitted its common national problems to the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. If 
the extent to which lumbermen today are using the 
association is an index of its usefulness to the 
industry, it occupies a place of increasing im- 
portance in its affairs. Because of its connection, 
established during the last year, with the lumber 
industry in the northeastern and New England 
States, the association now more truly than here- 
tofore represents national sentiment and national 
policy. 


Functions Require Increasing Expenditures 


The new national problems with which the in- 
dustry has been confronted have made necessary 
the establishment, at considerable expense, of ad- 
ditional facilities within the association. There 
are now seven departments of the association's 
work, and correspondingly seven standing com- 
mittees—on governmental relations, economics, 
traffic, forestry, trade extension, publicity and 
waste prevention. For this work during 1920 a 
budget of expenditures totaling $215,000 was 
authorized by the board of directors, out of a total 
of estimated receipts for the year of $247,500. The 
actual receipts for 1920 were $184,000, or $63,000 
less than the expected revenues. The total net 
expenditures for the year were slightly in excess 
of $160,000, or more than $50,000 less than the 
expenditures authorized. 


Association Has Accumulated Surplus 


The net expense of conducting the increased ac- 
tivities of the association during 1920 was but little 
greater than the estimate made by the board of 
directors three years ago, of the expense of con- 
ducting at that time a much more limited group 
of activities, when costs were considerably lower 
than they were in 1920. 

During neither of these last two years ending in 
1920 have the actual receipts of the association 
exceeded 80 percent of the estimated revenues upon 
which the budget of authorized expenditures has 
been based. Yet during this period deficit was 
converted into a net surplus in cash of nearly 
$60,000. Had we not had this surplus we would 
have been compelled to curtail substantially or to 
suspend important activities, or to have borrowed 
money to operate the association, since current 
revenues are now at the rate of only $140,000 a 
year. The auditors’ report as of Feb. 28, 1921, 
shows a net cash surplus of over $50,000, and, in- 
cluding accounts receivable, a total ‘‘reserve fund 
for future expenses” of over $90,000. 


Credit Rating Book Brings Revenue 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit 
Corporation, in Saint Louis, publisher of the “Blue 
Book,”’ whose stock is owned exclusively by the 
association, has not only paid off all its debts but 
last year earned a net profit before taxes of ap- 
proximately $20,000. The credit corporation, if 
accorded by the lumbermen the support of which 
it is worthy, should hereafter be a source of sub- 
stantial revenue. 





Outlines Aims and Methods of National Association 


Change in Headquarters Brings Efficiency 


The association now employs twenty-two persons. 
Its corporate headquarters are maintained in 
Chicago, as heretofore. Its administrative and 
most of its departmental work, since Feb. 1, at 
the order of the board of directors, have been con- 
ducted in Washington. The offices of the con- 
sulting engineer and of the waste prevention and 
utilization bureau are maintained in Chicago; the 
office of the forester in Portland, Ore. The office 
arrangement now in effect, while not advantageous 
in some important respects, does add substantially 
to the convenience, economy and effectiveness of 
the conduct of the association’s major activities. 


Progress in Efforts Toward Economy 


The effort to secure regularity and promptness 
and to avoid lost motion in its work has made 
considerable and gratifying progress. Standardized 
records, frles and office methods have made the 
National association, much more than heretofore, 
a convenient and ready source of reliable and 
comprehensive information concerning the lumber 
industry. 

You have asked that the association be operated 
economically and efficiently just as any other busi- 
ness organization. This brief statement of financial 
and administrative stewardship is given, that you 


—= 


WILSON COMPTON, WASHINGTON, D. C.; 
Secretary-manager National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association 


may know what progress has been made toward 
that end. 
Must Give Constant Attention to Government 


To such an extent has the business of industry in 
recent years been m&ade the business of government 
that the business of Government has become the 
business of industry. When the expenses of govern- 
ment absorb one-fifth of the national income, the 
conduct of public business ceases to be of small 
concern. Industry is interested moreover not alone 
in the cost of government but also in its policies 
and purposes. To the latter as well as to the 
former lumbermen must give constant and thought- 
ful attention if they will intelligently serve their 
own industry and faithfully contribute to the wel- 
fare of the people. The only choice, in fact, before 
the lumber industry today is: Whether it will be 
a bystander, only, and watch the developments in 
social, industrial and governmental affairs; or 
whether it will itself be an active participant in 
the shaping of these developments thru the asser- 
tion of its proper voice in the determination of 
industrial and governmental policies. 


Takes Vigorous Stand for Individual Rights 

Your choice heretofore has been clear. As a re- 
sult the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is today known thruout the United States as 
standing openly, vigorously and frankly for that 
policy for this nation which will permit each of its 
citizens—so long as he faithfully observes the 
equal rights of all other citizens and avoids doing 
them injury—justly and efficiently, without inter- 
ference or annoyance, te conduct in his own way 





any honest business in which he may engage; and 
to have and enjoy that which he honestly earns. 
In so doing you are following in the footsteps of 
generations of God fearing men, prominently identi- 
fied with the history of this republic, who believed 
then as we believe now that man made statutes 
can not repeal God made laws. 


Industry Must Have Confidence of People 


You have today, in Washington, and thruout the 
lumber industry, in the committee on governmental 
relations, the organized means of expressing 
promptly and forcefully the voice of the lumber 
industry. Today as never heretofore is the lumber 
industry prepared to “let the facts be known.” 

Some lumbermen have questioned the usefulness 
of this kind of association effort. It is but fair 
to say that the opportunity of the lumberman to 
conduct his business individually, in safety, and 
with profit, will not be secure until the lumber 
industry shall have again established itself in the 
confidence and favor of the American people. So 
the full benefits of the work touching governmental 
relations may not be realized until there is a more 
intelligent and more sympathetic understanding by 
the public of the conditions, problems and practices 
of the lumber industry. 


Must Bring Facts to America’s Firesides 


But such understanding will not come until the 
lumber industry shall devote less attention to ad- 
vertising to itself, and more attention to advertis- 
ing itself to others. Its future security lies not so 
much in publishing the truth about the lumber 
industry in the busy market places; but rather in 
letting the facts be known at the home firesides 
of the citizenship of America, to the men and 
women who read and think and vote. 

The effort under the auspices of your committee 
on governmental relations to establish a definite 
nationwide means for representing the industry’s 
common interest in public affairs is bearing fruit. 
If supported by your continued interest and confi- 
dence it should be of much help to the industry in 
securing that to which the lumber industry is en- 
titled—tthe only thing for which it asks—an in- 
telligent deal and a square deal from the public 
and from its representatives in Government. 


Work on Tax Problem Was Signal Service 


Of the specific national problems with which the 
lumber industry has concerned and will concern 
itself, none is of greater importance than the 
Federal tax problem. This will not be settled until 
it is settled right. Much of the facilities of the 
bureau of lumber economics has been devoted to 
the effort to secure thru the interpretation of the 
revenue laws and thru administrative action the 
relief which taxpayers in the lumber industry must 
have if the imposition upon them of an undue and 
unintended proportion of the tax burden is to be 
avoided. 

The signal services rendered to the lumber in- 
dustry by the advisory tax committee entitle it to 
the industry’s thanks. With the coédperation of the 
regional associations to the end that the industry's 
activities in tax matters may be efficiently correlated 
and be wisely guided, the opportunity is great for 
benefit to the industry thru codperation with the 
Treasury Department when possible, and with re 
sort to the courts only when and if necessary. 


Statistical Report Service Much Expanded 


The regular statistical, trade barometer and 
general lumber information service of the bureau 
of economics has been much expanded. Much of 
this service reaches directly the members of sub- 
scribing associations. It is circulated widely among 
both buyers and sellers in the various branches of 
the lumber trade and among banks, large industrial 
and commercial corporations, schools and colleges. 
Information about the lumber industry is in in- 
creasing demand. Herein lies a useful avenue to 
better public understanding of the lumber industry 
and its problems, of which we can take full ad- 
vantage only if a permanent organization for 
national lumber publicity shall be established and 
maintained. 


Securing Full Benefit Depends on Publicity 


The bureau of economics has given publicity, as 
widely as its limited facilities would permit, to 
bulletins and pamphlets descriptive of economic 
aspects of the lumber industry ; analyzing the facts 
relating to timber ownership and forest conserva- 
tion and explaining the features of revenue laws 
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and the economic effects upon the industry of va- 
rious legislative proposals. 

But the possibilities of usefulness in this line 
of activity have been barely touched. Its effective- 
ness would be much increased were it made a part 
of a general and more comprehensive national plan 
of education about lumber. Without the _ back- 
ground of advantage afforded by these studies and 
activities in lumber economics, the effort of the 
association effectively to represent the industry’s 
interests in national affairs would soon lose its 
momentum. 

Transportation Especially Important 

The facilities and cost of transportation are of 
special concern to lumbermen. No other industry, 
perhaps even in normal times, is more at the mercy 
of transportation conditions; no other industry is 
more greatly benefited by regular, dependable and 
efficient transportation service; and none is more 
greatly handicapped by irregular and inadequate 
service. 

The recent large advance in lumber rates has 
substantially increased the interest of lumbermen 
in all regions in the efficient operation of the rail- 
roads and in the rates at which they perform their 
transportation service. No single factor is of 
greater importance to the wellbeing of the lumber 
trade; and none is more deserving of intelligent 
and courageous consideration by lumbermen. 


Traffic Action Confined to Common Interests 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
must obviously limit its activities relating to trans- 
portation, to those which do not encounter con- 
flict of interest between the regional associations. 
Its adherence to the field of common interest in 
traffic matters has been scrupulous and the fidelity 
with which the association has observed, in prac- 
tice, the principles which it had previously laid 
down in theory, has subjected it to harsh criticism 
by some who have sought and had relied upon the 
aid of the association to protect them from the 
imposition of excessive rate advances, but from 
whom the association was compelled to withhold 
its facilities because of the pronounced conflict of 
interest between the various regional associations, 
which was wholly beyond the power of the National 
association itself, at that time, to modify or con- 
trol. 


Lumbermen Can Unite on Important Matters 


Because of the inability of the National associa- 
tion, under these circumstances, effectively to 
serve the industry as a whole in the recent rate 
advances, there has developed in some quarters 
sentiment of considerable magnitude favorable to 
the discontinuance of further effort at national 
coéperation in traffic and transportation matters. 
It may therefore be not inappropriate to point out 
the existence of many national transportation prob- 
lems in which the interests of the lumber industry 
are not divided; matters of sufficient importance 
to warrant the unimpaired maintenance of national 
lumber traffic organization, which at the same time 
may continue the effort to develop in the lumber 
industry a harmonious national policy with re- 
spect to freight rates on lumber. 

If there is, in fact, as those who advocate such 
a policy sincerely believe, a common national inter- 
est among lumbermen in the formula for determin- 
ing changes in lumber rates, surely in the interests 
of the entire industry this is an end worth working 
for, even tho it may require a long and preserving 
eliort. 

Devising Methods Where Interests are Common 

A departure from the policy of confining its trans- 
portation activity to those which involve no con- 
flict of interest between the regional associations, 
would alienate from the National association the 
confidence of its subscribers without which none 
of its activities can be successfully maintained. It 
is only fair to state, however, that this obligation 
is not one sided. The National association was 
organized to render services, not to withhold them. 
The obligation is as clearly upon each subscribing 
association not to oppose action by the National 
association where there is no conflict of interest, 
as it is upon the association to refrain from such 
action where such conflict does in fact exist. A 
practicable way must and will be found for enabling 
the association to serve the industry in those mat- 
ters involving, not a conflict of interest, or a 
division of opinion as to the most effective or the 
most expedient method of procedure. With such 
an understanding established between the National 
association and its subscribing associations, the 
traffic bureau should hereafter be in a position to 
initiate action in behalf of the lumber industry 
within a wide field of important matters of common 
interest, involving no conflict. 


Technical Study Is Basis for Trade Extension 


Trade extension is one of the basic purposes of 
association activity. Because of the concerted ef- 
fort of substitute materials, supported often by 
misguided propaganda, to deprive the lumber in- 
dustry of many of the accustomed uses of its prod- 


uct, the maintenance of old markets is just as 
important as the winning of new ones. Neither is 
practicable without exact information concerning 
the physical qualities of wood and concerning the 
manner in which it may be most efficiently used. 
It is distinctly important to lumber manufacturers 
that the technical facts of lumber and its principal 
uses be made widely known so that lumber may not 
be deprived of the markets to which it is fairly 
entitled. 
Important Benefits from Investigations 

The National association is engaged in no activity 
in which more satisfactory progress has been made 
than in its technical investigations, its service to 
engineers, architects and contractors, its building 
code work, and in the codperation with retail 
lumber dealers to extend the public use of lumber 
by educating the merchant and thru him the con- 
sumer, to the correct use of the product which he 
sells. 

Doubling Fire Resistance of Mill Timbers 

In the field of technical investigation, for ex- 
ample, methods of heavy timber mill construction 
have been devised which more than double its re- 
sistance to fire. Patents in this connection are now 
pending in the name of the National Lumber Manu- 





PRIZE OFFER ANNOUNCED 


The following placard was displayed 
on the wall of the convention hall: 


‘*Utilization and Waste Prevention 
Committee $1,000 Prize.’’ 


The Utilization and Waste Prevention 
committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association offers a 
prize of $1,000 for the best new methods, 
new machines, or new devices which in 
practical application or use will result in 
appreciable saving of labor, time, ma- 
terial or expense when applied to pres- 
ent manufacturing processes in the lum- 
ber industry. Conditions: 

1.—The award committee will be the 
sole judge as to the eligibility of all the 
suggestions submitted in this com- 
petition. 

2.—The comparative value and prac- 
tical merit of all suggestions or material 
submitted will be judged by the actual 
commercial gain to be obtained and will 
be determined by a committee of fifteen 
lumber manufacturers to be chosen from 
the membership of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

3.—All suggestions or materials must 
be submitted to the consulting engineer 
of the utilization and waste prevention 
committee. 

4.—After the prize is awarded the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reserves the right to publish at its 
discretion sketches, designs, illustrative 
or descriptive matter, concerning any 
suggestions or material submitted. 

5.—If the competition develops sug- 
gestions or material that will fulfill 
these requirements, award will be made 
at the fourth annual American Lumber 
Congress in 1922. 











facturers’ Association, to be assigned to the public. 
Again, by laboratory tests it has been found that 
ordinary frame construction when properly pro- 
tected is as safe from the standpoint of fire hazard 
as is standard construction of many of the socalled 
“fireproof” materials. ; 

Progress in finding better methods for the pro- 
tection of frame construction has during the last 
year been of such importance as to have elicited, 
from mcr prominent in insurance and fire preven- 
tion activities, the statement that the most im- 
portant recent development in the construction 
field has been the increased interest of the lumber 
industry in the proper protection and use of its 
product. 


Valuable Data Secured on Building Codes 


The building code service within another year 
will have reached by personal representation in 
the field nearly one thousand cities and towns in 
the United States, having the largest population. 
The association today is said to have the most 
complete file of building codes and of building code 
information existing in the United States. Its 
help has been sought for not only by scores of 
towns and cities in the preparation or revision of 


building ordinances but also by agencies of the 
government engaged in promoting efficient stan- 
dards of construction. 


Preventing Misrepresentation as to Substitutes 


The peculiar interest of the lumber industry in 
the intelligent framing of building ordinances | is 
obvious, because of the concerted effort of industries 
manufacturing substitute materials to prejudice 
the building public against the use of wood as a 
construction material. 

For the use and guidance of architects, engineers 
and technical schools and colleges the association 
has during the last year prepared and published a 
series of frame construction details illustrating the 
best standards of frame construction from the 
standpoint of strength of materials, saving in cost 
of construction and fire retardance, 


Serves Retailers With Information on Use 


The retail service bureau codperating with more 
than five thousand retail lumber dealers thruout 
the United States, selected because of their active 
interest in the services of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been instrumental 
in placing in the hands of the retail trade and thru 
it into the hands of engineers, architects, con- 
tractors and wood users, information concerning 
the correct use of lumber. 


Activities Worthwhile as Defense of Markets 


These activities have been conducted at com- 
paratively small expense, quietly and without dis- 
play. They represent a large part of the lumber 
industry's total effort to accomplish for itself the 
same ends for which other building material in- 
dustries are spending hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and in some instances millions of dollars 
annually. The results already accomplished are 
gratifying and are promising of still greater bene- 
fits. Because these fundamental activities are 
conducted quietly, systematically and without dis- 
play, they are none the less important to the lum- 
ber manufacturers who believe the markets for 
their products to be worth defending. 


Adopts Definite Policy on National Forestry 

On July 9, 1920, the forestry committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, after 
more than a year of careful consideration unani- 
mously recommended to the board of directors a 
series of general forestry principles and proposals 
for legislation. This declaration of policy was on 
July 10 adopted by the board of directors as consti- 
tuting the forest policy of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

By this action the lumber industry has given 
recognition to the existence of a national problem, 
deserving not only of the frank and intelligent 
consideration of the public—whose problem it is— 
but also of such help as the lumber industry itself 
may offer. The public interest in forest conserva- 
tion is widespread and active, and the action of 
the lumber industry in offering its facilities as an 
aid to the early and practicable solution of this 
problem, is right, timely and courageous. 
Responsibilities and Benefits Belong to Public 

This is essentially a problem of national economy. 
It is appropriate that the lumbermen—present 
owners of much of the nation’s timber lands—join 
heartily and courageously with the agencies of the 
public in the search of an effective and just solu- 
tion. It is, moreover, a problem for the whole 
people, upon whom primarily, as the beneficiaries, 
rests the manifest responsibility for its solution. 
There can be no promise of permanent or enduring 
achievement in forest conservation and replacement, 
until this obligation shall have been definitely ac- 
cepted by the public, as its own. 


Waste Prevention and Wood Utilization 

The useful possibilities of one field of industrial 
conservation has, in the opinion of many leading 
lumbermen, been overlooked by the industry at 
large. In consideration of this fact you organized 
a committee to consider methods of prevention of 
waste and utilization of the-byproducts of logging 
and milling operations. Some of the opportunities 
opened up in this field of activity will be later 
presented to you by this committee. 


Field Holds Promise of Great Benefit 

This new field, altho virtually untouched, holds 
promise of great benefit to the lumber industry. 
As the forests have become scarcer and more 
valuable, thé competition with other commodities 
more keen and the possibilities of profitably market- 
ing byproducts more apparent, the advantage of 
finer and more efficient utilization of raw materials 
has increased. This is a field in which the lumber 
industry may contribute substantially and to the 
profit of itself and the public, to the conservation 
of natural resources. 


Association’s Study Shows Substantial Progress 


Under the guidance of the committee on waste 
prevention and wood utilization, a survey of 


present operating methods and manufacturing 
wastes has been made in many of the prominent 
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lumbering regions. Substantial progress also has 
been made toward the preparation of experiments 
looking to the elimination of avoidable waste of 
valuable material thru excessive saw kerf. Films 
showing efficient methods of package handling of 
lumber and of log transportation have been pre- 
pared and exhibited by many of the regional as- 
sociations and by their members or subscribers. 


Other Industries “Spend Much on Research 


Noteworthy among modern scientific achieve- 
ments have been the results of research devoted 
to the prevention of wastes in industry and the 
improvement of operating methods, The oil indus- 
try, thru the American Petroleum Institute, is 
investing a half million dollars annually in re- 
search in methods of petroleum refining and is 
committeed to an early increase of this allotment 
to $1,000,000. Such is the estimate placed on 
industrial research by a leading industry, the value 
of whose annual product is comparable to the 
value of the product of the lumber industry. 


Ready to Start National Advertising 


The most recent, and perhaps the most deserving 
of your immediate and generous attention, of the 
activities of the National association is the national 
publicity campaign organized within the last two 
months to enable the lumber industry more suc- 
cessfully to carry its case before the final arbiter 
in this country, the American people. In some 
respects it is the outgrowth of more than ten 
years of developing sentiment within the industry. 
Beginning specifically last January with the recom- 
mendation of a mass meeting of lumbermen repre- 
senting nearly 10,000,000,000 feet of annual pro- 
duction, the plan for national lumber publicity 
was, two months ago, recommended by the board 
of directors to the subscribing associations with a 
request from them for funds equivalent to 2 cents 
a thousand feet on the production during 1920. 
Almost within one month thereafter, the persistent 
effort of officers of the association, with much 
volunteer assistance, had resulted in the unanimous 
agreement of the subscribing regional associations 


to participate in this publicity campaign, and in 
so far as possible, to meet the request of the 
board of directors for necessary funds. A gen- 
eral publicity plan has been prepared and agency 
connections arranged, based upon an initial esti- 
mate of funds available of $200,000. 

As the poet saith, ‘There is many a slip twixt 
the cup and the lip,” and the earnest effort of 
the officers of the association to secure prompt 
remittances has not, up to date, brought sufficient 
response to warrant the initiation of the activities 
agreed upon by your national publicity committee. 


Present Conditions Favor Success of Campaign 


Never heretofore has the lumber industry had 
a story with which it could go to the public with 
greater confidence or less reluctance. Pach day’s 
delay interferes with striking while the iron is 
hottest. If the lumber industry fails to take ad- 
vantage of the favorable opportunity for national 
publicity with which it is now confronted, it will 
easily earn, and will inevitably get, what it de- 
serves, a still deeper incursion into public dis- 
favor. 

Would Government Enforce Business Blindness? 


For fifteen years almost without interruption 
the lumber industry has been under “investiga- 
tion.” It now appears that the atmosphere is to 
be clarified at last. If in the public interest busi- 
ness shotld be conducted by moles; if it is more 
important to maintain the forms of competition 
than it is to maintain its substance; and if essen- 
tial association activities, when successful, are 
injurious to the public, then there may be just 
eause for the effort of the Government, thru the 
dissolution of association activity which it seeks, 
to set back to the standards of fifty years ago, 
the methods, practices and ideals of industry. 

Lawful and beneficial activities do not become 
less lawful or less beneficial simply because they 
are investigated. The affairs of the National asso- 
ciation have been and are being conducted with 
scrupulous deference to the law; not for fear of 
investigation or prosecution, but because it is the 
law and because obedience to the law is a duty. 


Sheet Anchor of Fundamental Principles Needed 


In the turmoil of kaleidoscopic changes thruout 
the world it has become easy for the minds of men 
to drift away from truths which once were thought 
self evident. We in this country have ourselves 
not been guiltless of straying away from funda- 
mentals. Belief in fundamental principles is to 
the citizen what the anchor is to the ship. Cut 
the anchor cable and the ship is adrift. Destroy 
belief in fundamental principles and the sturdy 
citizenship of America is at an end. 


Forsaking Experience Imperils Liberties - 


With the passing of the riot of inflation and 
of the present headache of ‘depression, there will 
inevitably come some time a resumption of habits 
of thought, traditions and ideals which have stood 
the test of men’s experience. Liberty has been 
imperilled by the irresponsible leadership of self 
seekers. Demagogry has sat in the high places 
intended for statesmanship. Misguided men have 
followed the soap box and forsaken the pulpit. 
They have substituted the ouija board for the 
Bible; intolerance and greed for the Golden Rule. 


Justice Will Triumph Over Economic Fads 


But never for long has fad triumphed over truth, 
or opinion over principle. In the end the right 
always prevails. May we, therefore, ourselves, do 
right. May we observe our obligations with the 
same zeal with which we seek the protection of 
our rights ; seek no privileges which we would deny 
to others; deny not to others the opportunities 
which we ask for ourselves. 


Industry’s Real Purpose Is to Saw Boards 


Then may we look confidently for the early re- 
turn, by our fellow citizens, to the understanding 
that efficient government does not consist of an- 
noyance to business; that efficient business does 
not consist of making reports to Government; and, 
with respect to the lumber industry, that the most 
useful contribution, which it can make to the 
public welfare, is to do honestly and efficiently its 
real job—which is to make boards out of trees. 





DISCUSSES PROBLEMS OF CONGRESS 


President Kirby, at the conclusion of this 
address by Mr. Compton, introduced Patrick H. 
Kelley, congressman at large from Michigan, 
who delivered an address entitled, ‘‘ Problems 
Before Congress.’’ Mr. Kelley, who proved 
a popular and convineing speaker, began by 
saying that he had not come in the spirit of 
pessimism or doubt. He stated that when 
Congress had removed the wet blanket of gov- 
ernmental interference, business men would 
take care of the rest. 


American Business Man Solid for His Country 


There need be no doubt about the stability 
of the Government of the United States. The 
trying times thru which it has gone in safety 
during the last five years should remove fhe 
last shred of doubt. George Washington had 
some fears that the Government would not 
survive the sharp drawing of party lines, and 
during the late war party lines practically dis- 
appeared. During the same time criticism of 
the Government was largely suspended. Some 
people feared that the racial differences in 
the United States would prove a source of 
weakness, but this was not the case. There 
never was a time when business was so much 
interfered with as during the war and it is 
to the glory of American business that it 
backed the Government as a unit. Some lines 
of business were stopped; others were com- 
pelled to expand on particular lines; others 
were taken over by the Government. Congress 
devised many kinds of taxation, but there was 
no serious protest made during the war. 


Government Will Avoid Business Ventures 


But because all these things were done dur- 
ing the war, certain problems have been 
created which are demanding attention of 
Congress and of the public at this time. The 
railroad and transportation problem lies at 
the basis of business prosperity and there can 
be no revival of trade until transportation 
costs are lowered. Congress will doubtless re- 
move the transportation taxes and it will im- 
pose no new taxes to take their place. The 
Government must reduce its expenditures in 
order to operate on less revenue. Extravagant 
habits were developed during the war, but in 
the future every Governmental expenditure 
will be closely scrutinized. The country has 
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experienced Governmental operation of the 
railroads. Presumably all business men have 
had enough of this to last them a lifetime. 
Business must set its face against the Gov- 
ernment going into these lines of business. 


Economy in Merchant Marine Necessary 


The Merchant Fleet is a case in point. Un- 
til recently the Merchant Fleet has had no 
centralized purchasing agency, and officers of 
each ship have bought supplies almost out of 
any corner grocery store. There has been no 
standard of food issued on these ships. There 
are 1200 of these boats and no one knows 
whether they are making money. It is prob- 
ably impossible for anyone to find out. They 
have made some 8000 voyages and only a very 
few have ever been checked up. There is no 
incentive for the operations of these ships to 
be economical. This fleet must be maintained, 
for it is unthinkable that at any future time 
this Government should be compelled to rely 
upon a friendly nation for the transportation 


of its troops or their supplies. But the 
method of operation must be changed. 


Congress Will Curb Extravagance 


Congress has tried to stop these various 
leaks. A budget bill was passed during the 
last session, but was vetoed by the Président. 
This doubtless will be repassed in the near 
future. The House of Representatives has 
changed its rules so that instead of appropria- 
tions being made by eight different com- 
mittees they are now to be made by a single 
committee. Some expenditures can not be 
avoided. The interest on the public debt must 
be paid. A sinking fund must be accumulated 
and wounded soldiers must be cared for. The 
Republic can not economize in taking care of 
these disabled boys. 

No Economy in Abandoning Naval Program 

Mr. Kelley then discussed the naval build- 
ing program with which he has been closely 
associated in Congress. He stated that as 
chairman of the subcommittee dealing with 
naval appropriations he had discovered it 
would cost as much to discontinue the naval 
building program begun several years ago as 
to earry it on to completion. When this pro- 
gram is completed the United States Navy 
will be second to none, and when that time 
arrives it will be possible and proper to make 
arrangements for general naval reductions 
thruout the world. 

Patience in Dealing With Foreign Debts 

Mr. Kelley then urged the wisdom of pa- 
tience in regard to foreign loans. He stated 
that the countries of Europe who owed money 
to the United States are burdened with taxa- 
tion and with reconstruction problems and 
thought it extremely unwise to trouble these 
countries at this time, especially as they are 
standing in a very real sense between the 
United States and trouble. Russia is in a 
state of anarchy. It is the only government 
in modern history which has drafted men for 
industry. Just as the Allies held the lines 
against Germany during the war, so they are 
holding the lines against this anarchy which 
is still bubbling up in Russia. It will be wise 
to get the foreign debt in definite shape. Mr. 
Kelley stated that talk of cancelation was 
extremely unwise and would sow trouble for 
European governments. But he stated that 
it would be very unwise and very shortsighted 
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to become impatient over the payment of 
these debts. 

He closed his speech with an earnest plea 
that all Americans, and especially American 
business men, hold steady in the _ present 
crisis. At the close of his speech Mr. Kelley 
received a tremendous ovation from the crowd. 


Waste Utilization Ably Discussed 


W. A. Gilchrist, as most. lumbermen know, 
is an enthusiast on elimination of waste 
in lumber manufacture thru full utilization 
and has done excellent work as chairman of 
the utilization and waste prevention commit- 





Out of their poverty a crowd of I. W. 
W.’s or other radicals will contribute 
more money to buy torches than could 
be raised from an equal number of busi- 
ness men to buy extinguishers.— 
LESLIE M. SHAW. 











tee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. In his address on this subject 
he pointed out very clearly that there is no 
reason for lumbermen to feel that the prob- 
lem of waste elimination and utilization can 
not be solved successfully in the industry. 
Some phases of the subject are national and 
some are local in scope. In defining this sit- 
uation he pointed out that the problem of 
kiln drying the spruce of Maine was different 
from that of kiln drying the fir of the Pacific 
coast. However, a dry kiln door that would 
be perfect for drying pine would be of interest 
to the Maine spruce manufacturer, as well as 
to the fir manufacturer, and thus it would 
be a national problem. 


Reviews Progress of Industrial Research 

Mr. Gilchrist particularly emphasized the 
interest of industries generally in the elimi- 
nation and utilization of waste. There are 
some five hundred industrial concerns main- 
taining research laboratories in this country 
and in addition numbers of consulting chem- 
ists, physicists, engineers and other scientists. 
The Federal Government is likewise awake 
to the necessity for research, as there are six 
departments which have laboratories conduct- 
ing industrial research and these in turn are 
subdivided into forty bureaus which maintain 
laboratories to the number of two hundred 
and fifty. Research work of this character 
has been of inestimable benefit, not only to 
the industrial world, but to the professional 
and medical world. For example, thru in- 
vestigation yellow fever has been brought 
under control and this has been done since 
1900. During this twenty-one years there has 
been little development in the efficiency of 
sawmills. Some labor saving machinery has 
been introduced, electricity has been applied 
and in logging operations there have been 
developments of labor saving machinery, 
while in planing mills, due to the develop- 
ment of the socalled ‘‘self hardening’’ steel, 
progress has been made, but on the whole 
little more lumber is being produced from a 
tree today than was the case twenty-one 
years ago. 

Possibilities of Sawdust as Fuel 


Continuing, Mr. Gilchrist went into some 
detail regarding waste in other industries 
and also told of the development during the 
war of a fuel composed of a solution of pul- 
verized coal, fuel oil and a small amount of a 
substance designated as ‘‘fixer.’’ This fuel 
shows remarkable efficiency and illustrates 
what may be done in making commercial use 
of a product which heretofore has been almost 
total waste; namely, coal dust. As illustrat- 
ing the profit that may be made from utiliza- 
tion of wood waste, Mr. Gilchrist cited the 
case of a chemist who went to Memphis, 
Tenn:., and took over a small wood distilla- 
tion plant which had never made a profit. 
This chemist marketed an attachment for 
ranges which would permit the use of char- 
coal as fuel and thus developed a big market 
in Memphis for this product and made the 
waste utilization plant a big profit producer. 


At this point Mr..Gilchrist went back to the 
fuel developed during the war and made the 
statement that it is more efficient and cheaper 
than fuel oil, one of the companies finding it 
so being the Eastman Kodak Laboratories. 
The coal that is introduced into the mixture 
is responsible for the increased efficiency of 
this fuel and seemingly the coal is present for 
the reason that it contains carbon. Coke 
finely pulverized is ideal as a substitute for 
coal because of its high carbon content. 
Practically all woods will make charcoal and 
even surplus sawdust can be carbonized ef- 
fectively. ‘‘Therefore,’’ Mr. Gilchrist said, 
‘it occurs to me that there is a possibility 
that is of great interest to our industry in 
the disposition of our surplus products not 
suited for our main product, lumber, as fur- 
nishing a carbon for this fuel.’’ He then 
went on to point out how such a fuel could 
be used to excellent advantage in logging 
locomotives, steam skidders and the like. 


Experiments Should Have Strong Support 


Speaking further, Mr. Gilchrist directed atten- 
tion to the sign offering $1,000 for the pur- 
pose of encouraging activity in research work 
in the elimination and utilization of waste 
in the lumber industry. The text of this sign 
is shown elsewhere. 

In closing his address Mr. Gilchrist em- 
phasized the possibilities of the edger saw 
experiment explained to the meeting pre- 
viously. Of course, he said, there will be 
part failures with this machine, but there 
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seems to be nothing insurmountable and there 

is every reason to expect success to come 

from this and other experiments. He concluded 

his remarks with a plea for strong financial 

support in the experimental work which must 

be undertaken if results are to be expected. 
The morning session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


At the opening of the afternoon session C, 
E. Paul made a brief report of the engineer- 
ing bureau. He stated that 300 cities had 
been visited and sixteen building codes re- 
viewed. The bureau has given extensive help 
in the framing of building ordinances and has 
been asked to assist the Department of Labor 
in reorganizing the building standards of the 
country. As a result of some of the experi- 
ments conducted various patents are pending 
which are being taken out in the name of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and will be assigned to the public. Mr. 
Paul described some of the fire tests which 
have just been completed, and he mentioned a 
book published by the association on framing 
details for wooden buildings. He described 
propaganda that is running in various city 
papers against the use of lumber in building 
construction and stated that counter propa- 
ganda carefully written will have to be used 
in getting the truth to the public. 


The first formal address on the afternoon 
program was delivered by George Wilder Cart- 
wright, formerly senator from California, on the 
subject ‘‘The Preservation of Industrial 
Peace.’’ Mr. Cartwright stated that the first 
job he got as a boy consisted of driving 
sixteen mules under the old 8-hour day 
which consisted of eight hours in the fore- 
noon and eight hours in the afternoon. In 
beginning the serious part of his address Mr. 
Cartwright said it was evident that there is 
something wrong with the country. The only 
remedy for industrial unrest which promises 
any permanent results is education, long con- 
tinued and intensive. He told a story of 
listening to a radical speaker at a street 
corner meeting. This speaker like most of 
his kind had the compelling eloquence which 
instills in men the desire to fight, and he made 
a dramatic scene by asking a middle aged 
man how long he had worked, how large a 
family he had and how much money he had 
saved. The man replied that he had worked 
all his life, had five children and had saved 
nothing. The speaker then asked him how 
much longer he was going to be fool enough 
to allow his employer who produced nothing 
to become rich by taking from his men the 
things they had produced. 

This kind of eloquence, so Mr. Cartwright 
said, is flooding the country. There are 25,000 
paid and well trained radical orators. The 
future of America depends on what America 
herself and especially her business men can 
and will do to counteract this radical propa- 
ganda. The world has made a number of 
mistakes. One very common one is the appeal 
to force, and employers have made this mis- 
take quite as often as employees. It must be 
plain to a person who investigates the subject 
that the interests of the employers and of 
the employees are identical. Hours and wages 
are not subjects for battle but are questions 
capable of scientific solution. If wages are 
too high the articles produced in industry will 
bear so high a price they can not be sold and 
if wages are too low the working men who 
make up a very great bulk of the buying 
public will not have resources with which 
to purchase them. When a scientific wage is 
determined it will make for the best possible 
production and for the best market. So called 
labor leaders have taken the position that the 
more wages the men can obtain and the less 
work they do in return the better off the 
laboring class will be; so their efforts for 
years have been directed to the pyramiding 
of wages. A certain class of employers on 
the other hand have bent all their efforts to 
the reduction of wages thinking in this way 
to increase their own profits. These policies. 
are equally shortsighted and grow out of a 
common misunderstanding of economic laws. 
It is possible to educate the working men be- 
cause it has been done with notable success in 
large numbers of cases. Mr. Cartwright, who: 
represents the industrial relations committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, 
spends much of his time in speaking to laboring 
men in industrial plants all over the country. 
He stated that it was a source of pride tho 
he hoped not of vanity to him that not a single 
strike had ever been called in any plant where 
he had had the opportunity of addressing the 
men before the trouble reached a crisis. He 





Watch what is being taught in your 
colleges and universities. From them 
come your editorial writers, your teach- 
ers, your preachers, and others who in- 
fluence public opinion—LESLIE M. 
SHAW. 











presented this as evidence of the fact that work- 
ing men are willing to listen to reason and that 
they want to be told the truth rather than the 
piffle of the so called labor leaders. Capital 
and labor have been organized to fight each other 
on the mistaken notion that each side can 
in this way further its own interests. But if 
labor were to beat capital to its knees the re- 
sult of course would be closed factories, idle- 
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dollars and streets full of men out of employ- 
ment; and if capital should take advantage of 
the present general unemployment to beat labor 
to its knees the result would be laboring men 
without loyalty to the industry and so lacking in 
spirit that as soon as Europe recovered from 
the immediate effect of the war American in- 
dustry would fall before foreign competition. 

It is an age old mistake that the little man 
can be helped by hampering the big man. Some 
people think they are reformers and are help- 
ing the laboring man when they pass legisla- 
tion that hampers business; but in reality they 
are simply legislating the laboring man out of a 
job. The speaker used Mr. Rockefeller as an 
example of how a rich man is compelled every 
day to share his wealth. When Mr. Rockefeller 
became wealthy he was not able to consume 
more food or wear more clothing; but rather 
he put his money back into industry and where 
it was paid out in wages. The employment of 
men entails a responsibility of management. 
Management includes the matter of proper edu- 
cation, and education lies at the basis of the 
liberty which we have in America. 

Former Secretary of Treasury Speaks 

Next the convention had the privilege of 
listening to a most interesting and instructive 
address by Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury. In plain, 


simple language, enlivened by a constant flow 
of humor and homely anecdote, he traced the 
scheme of government planned by the founders 
of this Republic to steer a safe course between 
the dangers of autocracy on the one hand and 
of democracy on the other. He reminded his 
hearers that, contrary 
to the popular idea, this 
is not a democracy, but 
a republic. 

Likening the driving 
of an automobile to run- 
| ning the United States 
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| he said that before we 
will hire a chaffeur we 
| make sure that he has 
| attended a school of in- 
| struction or mastered 
his trade elsewhere, but 
when we select men to 
run the country we sim- 
ly point to the accelera- 
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tor, and say ‘‘Step on ’er, kid!’’ Also, in 
driving a car those on the back seat should not 
interfere, but in the case of the nation those 
on the back seat insist on driving. 

Illustrating the greatness and the wealth of 
the United States he said that altho the popu- 
lation of this country was only one-fourteenth 
of the total population of the globe, out of every 
100 automobiles in the world 90 were owned by 
Americans, and that out of every gallon of oil 
produced three quarts were used by our people. 
This commanding position among the nations, 
he pointed out, has been attained because pri- 
vate initiative and enterprise have, thruout our 
history, at least until quite recently, been pro- 
tected and fostered by our Government. 

Some of the striking epigrams with which Mr. 
Shaw’s address was replete will be found in 
*“boxes’’ scattered thru this issue. These ex- 
cerpts together with the above brief account will 
convey a fair idea of Mr. Shaw’s notable ad- 
dress. , 


THE BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held Thursday eve- 
ning, president John H. Kirby presiding. The 
feature of the evening was an inspiring addresg 
by Hon. Joseph W. Bailey, former United 
States senator from Texas, on the subject ‘‘ The 
Government of the United States.’’ 





Conventioners 


O. T. Swan, secretary-manager Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers” Associa- 
tion, Oshkosh, Wis.—Business generally in the 
Oshkosh territory is pretty quiet, but some is 
coming along all the time and there is quite an 
expansion in sight. As yet it is pretty hard to 
tell just what the market will be this spring 
and summer, but present indications are pretty 
favorable. 


GrorGE ScHwarTz, of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a decided 
pick-up in the lumber as well as the general com- 
modity market of late. Railroad traffic reports 
show that more and more lumber is moving as 
the season advances, and it looks as if the 
lumbermen won’t have any complaints to make 
pretty soon. 


CHARLES B. CaroTHERS, of Charles B. Car- 
others (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn.—March showed 
a good improvement in the hardwood business, 
and lots of figuring on building construction is 
going on down Memphis way. Negotiations are 
now under way which are certain to lead to the 
carpenters and other building workmen’s accept- 
ing a 20 percent reduction in wages, which will 
place the scale at 80 cents. Other building 
materials than lumber have decreased in price 
of late, and both these factors point to some- 
thing like a boom in house building developing 
in Memphis territory pretty soon. Another en- 
couraging development is the fact that during 
the last week at least half a dozen hardwood 
consuming industrial plants which were closed 
down tight have resumed operations, and gen- 
erally speaking it can be said that industrial 
business is picking up very satisfactorily. Prac- 
tically all the mills that closed down at Christ- 
mas time are still down, and will remain down 
until conditions are thoroly right for resumption, 
and most of those now cutting will close down 
just as soon as their present log supply is ex- 
hausted. There is a good volume of stock at the 
hardwood mills, but stocks are ill assorted and 
good items are getting very scarce. 


CHESTER J. Hocus, of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, New York City.—Altho 
business in Douglas fir still is quiet, on my trip 
to the Coast from which I have just returned 1 
found a much better feeling among the lumber- 
men than prevailed some time ago. In the East, 
prospects for Douglas fir are very good, and in 
this connection, there is very great interest just 
now on the Coast in making cargo shipments 
to the Atlantic seaboard. Of course this has 
been talked of for a long time and practised to 
some extent, but it never attracted quite so 


Cheerful About Market Outlook 


much attention as it does just now. Undoubt- 
edly the domestic cargo shipment has a great 
future. Present plans are for the shipment of 
the lumber in the rough, in large sizes, for re- 
sawing in the East into the sizes required. This 
will solve the problem which is furnished by the 
wide diversity of sizes required by the East, and 
this business will prove particularly attractive 
to the tidewater mills, which are already ac- 
eustomed to making cargo shipments. 


Paut 8. Coutier, secretary Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York— 
Business is going along fairly well in New York 
State, with lots of figuring on construction work 
going on. However, the attitude of labor 





We need to learn the great truth that 
we are all kinsfolk, and that no class 
can prosper unless all prosper.— LESLIE 
M. SHAW. 





You think you can buy safety from 
the mob, but safety from the mob can 
not be had for any amount of money. 
The only salvation is in right education. 
—LESLIE M. SHAW. 





God did not entrust the message of 
salvation to angels but to men, because 
He knew that humanity would not 
‘‘catch’’ salvation from angels. No 
more will the ignorant foreigner or the 
radical ‘‘catch’’ Americanization from 
college professors.—_LESLIE M. SHAW. 











against the necessary wage reductions is holding 
up building. The scale now runs from $1.10 to 
$1.25, according to the trade and locality, and a 
15 percent reduction is being sought. A settle- 
ment on this basis should make building, and 
consequently the lumber market, pretty active 
thruout the State; but of course there are other 
factors that might prevent the development of 
a normal volume. 


H. B. Sutton, of the Twin-City Hardwood 
Co., Minnesota Transfer, Minn.—In St. Paul 
and Minneapolis there is much building in pros- 
pect for this spring, and if labor will only con- 
sent to accept the lower wages offered, things 
will go ahead with a boom. There is much figur- 
ing going on in both cities, and whether we have 
good building or bad this year will depend on 
labor. The country trade is dull, as the grain 
farmers to the West are not building. They 
have not yet got over the shock they received 


when the grain market collapsed, and altho 
today they are as well off as they ever were be- 
fore the peak period, when they contemplate 
what was only some months ago and what is; they 
feel pretty poor and can’t imagine how they 
could afford to build anything. That is merely 
a mental state that wiu pass away with time, 
and until the farmer can get his mind off what 
he has lost on his grain no great improvement 
in the lumber business with the grain sections 
can be looked for. 


R. M. HALLOWELL, of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, La.—Comparatively speaking, 
there is still very little business being transacted 
in southern pine, but it is distinctly better than 
it was. Prices, however, are no better. Many 
small homes will be built in the South this year, 
and that will help considerably; but it is still 
too early to be able to tell just how good a year 
we have before us. 


WILLIAM J. Barcuay, secretary Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—The Michigan retail lumbermen are all 
facing the future with optimism, and look for 
an active spring. Present indications are that 
a good amount of building is going to be done 
in most of the Michigan towns. I have just 
been advised that some representative named 
Emerson, from Clare, Mich., has just introduced 
a bill before the State senate which would pro- 
hibit the use of wood shingles in Michigan, and 
that is something that we will have to take up 
arms against right away. 


GEorGE E. WATSON, secretary Southern Cyp- 
ress Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, 
La.—Sure, business is looking fine and promising 
—but I had better not go into any details of 
that matter. You know the Federal Trade Com- 
mission says that secretaries are not supposed to 
know anything about business. 


GEORGE A. JEWETT, of the Jewett Lumber 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa—Last Tuesday, just be- 
fore I left home for the convention, I sold forty- 
one house bills, and there are lots more in sight 
for me to go after when I get home again. I 
have been in Des Moines for fifty years, and in 
the retail lumber business in that city for forty- 
eight, and I don’t believe I ever sold forty-one 
house bills in one day before. Most assuredly 
business is good and the prospects are fine, and 
my only fear is that labor troubles may develop 
after April 1, when present wage agreements in 
Des Moines run out. In the meanwhile the lum- 
ber market is getting stronger, and before you 
know it there is going to be a sharp advance in 
prices of the more desirable items, which are 
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getting scarce; and I am telling my customers to 
build now, and avoid paying higher prices a little 
later on. 


H. R. IsHERwoopD, secretary-manager Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. Louis, Mo.— 
Lately I have given careful study to the adver- 
tising being run by retail lumber dealers to 





Whenever the Government has gone 
into business it has made an ass of itself. 
—LESLIE M. SHAW. 


If I were President of the United 
States I would veto every bill that puts 
the Government in competition with the 
citizen LESLIE M. SHAW. 


If the tendency to paternalism is not 
checked we shall soon see the Govern- 
ment coming around every morning with 
a nursing bottle and giving each citizen 
four draws at it—LESLIE M. SHAW. 








do not now find much reason to complain. In 
the cities and towns there is much figuring on 
home construction going on, but not much actual 
work being undertaken as yet, on account of 
wages being too high. These, however, are 
gradually being worked down, and a 75 cent 
level is in sight. When this level is reached, no 
doubt there will be a tremendous spurt in home 
building. 





RUSSELL HAWKINS, of The Whitney Co., Port- 
land, Ore.—There has lately been a general up- 
lift of the Douglas fir market, and the manu- 
facturers are in a better frame of mind than 
recently. I have just come from the Coast and 
expect to take a short trip thru the East to 
sound out market conditions. I already hear 
some favorable reports regarding the market 
east of the Mississippi. 


THERE WERE many pleasant lunch and dinner 
parties during the convention. One of these 
that was especially enjoyed was on Thursday, 
when President R. H. Jones and Secretary 


ORGANIZES RETAIL BUSINESS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., March 28.—Joseph Noor- 
thoek, who recently severed his connection with 
the Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co., of this city, has 
organized the Riverside Lumber Co., which has 
been incorporated with a fully paid up capital 
stock of $50,000. 

Mr. Noorthoek has followed the retail lumber 
business in Grand Rapids for a great many years, 
having been for a long time with the Fuller & Rice 
Lumber Co., of this city, and during the last 
twelve years has been secretary, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co. 
He recently sold his interests in that corporation 
to Arie Verhey. 

Mr. Noorthoek is president and general manager 
of the Riverside Lumber Co.; Joseph Noorthoek, - 


jr., vice president, and Adrian Noorthoek, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The company has purchased a piece of property 
at the corner of Monroe Avenue and Leonard 


Street here and has started the construction of a 
60 by 144 foot shed and will have its own indus- 
trial track into its yards. The Riverside Lumber 
Co. will purchase and carry a complete retail yard 
stock and as one of the first steps in this direction 
Joseph Noorthoek is leaving here on April 3 for a 





stimulate home building, and I have come to the 


‘conclusion that it is wrong to use the words 


‘¢puild’’ or ‘‘ build now,’’ for it reveals a selfish 
motive. The thing that lumbermen must sell is 
the home owning idea, which is not a selfish one. 
If the public is sold on the home idea, building 
naturally will follow. As concerns Hoo-Hoo, 
the order is making great progress, and every 
day sees greater interest being taken in it. 

DonaLp S. MontTGoMERY, secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association.—Things 
are looking very good thruout Wisconsin, and 
all the retail lumber dealers that I have talked 
to during the last week or so all report a lot 
of figuring going on and excellent prospects 
for building this spring, at any rate this year. 
Milwaukee, Madison, Beloit, Janesville—in 
fact all the leading towns of Wisconsin—are 
getting busier all the time. 


J. C. Kyox, secretary Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, Mich.— 
The market in our section is showing many signs 
of improvement, but there is still much to be 
hoped for. However, constructive forces are 
at work, and things are sure to get better little 
by little. 


THEODORE A. SparKS, of the Theodore A. 
Burrows Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., and pres- 
ident Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion (of Canada).—The last wheat crop in west- 
ern Canada was a whopper, and altho prices 
on grains have slumped the farmer up our way 
is not given to pessimism, but feels prosperous 
and is spending his money in a constructive way. 
The result is that the lumber business at the 
country yards is pretty good, and the dealers 
are feeling cheerful. 





WILL A. Cavin, line-yard operator of Sturgis, 
Mich.—Some excellent business is breaking, and 
most of it is coming from a most unexpected 
source—from the farmers. These have been 
complaining a great deal about the downward 
turn that the market for their products has 





Imagine building a submarine accord- 
ing to plans based on a popular referen- 
dum. The result would be a boat that 
would ‘‘sub’’ and stay ‘‘subbed.’’— 
LESLIE M. SHAW. 


In private employ a man is discharged 
unless he does something. In govern- 
mental employ he is discharged if he 
does anything. So long as he puts the 
papers back in the right pigeonhole he 
is safe—LESLIE M. SHAW. , 











taken and only a little while ago. talked most 
pessimistically. Nobody expected them to re- 
cover from this frame of mind so early, but it 
is surprising the way they are now beginning to 
come on the market for lumber. There are 
barns and pig pens and various other struc- 
tures a-plenty being built or definitely planned 
for, and the result is that retailers in Michigan 











© Underwood & Underwood 





One of the exhibits arranged by the State School of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y., for the exhibition 


to have been held 


be rearranged for the event. 
cultivation of woodlots. 
slope. 


in connection with the annual banquet of the New York School of Forestry. 
The banquet has been postponed and the exhibits, some of 


which will be dismantled, may 


The exhibits were largely designed as a means of encouraging the 
The photograph shows the effect of forest growth on an otherwise barren 
It aims to show that no land is devoid of value. 


“Forests retard erosion on slopes” is the 


designation of this particular exhibit, and the placard above reads: ‘On the left is a forested hill- 


side. 


does not.”’ 


On the right a similar hillside from which the forest cover has been removed.” 
small placard beneath it is imprinted: ‘“‘The woodlot brings an income to the farm. 


On the 
Waste land 





George Wilson Jones, of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
were hosts at a lunch that included John E, 
Lloyd and Adolph Pfund, president and secre- 
tary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, C. E. Babcock and D. 8. Mont- 
gomery, president and secretary of the Wis- 
consin Lumber Dealers’ Association, H. R. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the Con- 
eatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Charles Schwartz, 
of Naperville, and three representatives of the 
lumber trade press. 





THE SEED of the mangrove tree of Florida 
usually begins to grow before it drops from the 
tree. It may send a root two or three inches 
along downward over the water where the seed 
hangs, when finally the seed, which is the size 
and shape of a small cucumber, drops from the 
branch. The end with the root on it falls fore- 
most, sinking into a few inches of water, and 
often buries itself into the soft mud or water, 
and usually bears a tree. 


trip thru the South to purchase the southern pine 
requirements of his company. 





EQUIPMENT MAN’S NEW CONNECTION 

DALLAS, TEx., March 28.—W. D. Jenkins, rep- 
resentative of: Railway Equipment & Supplies, of 
this city, announces that E. G. LeLaurin, of St. 
Louis, has become associated with him and will 
assist Mr. Jenkins in looking after the Dallas- 
Houston-New Orleans territory of the Railway 
Equipment & Supplies. 

E. G. LeLaurin formerly was southern sales 
representative of the Southern Supply & Hard- 
ware Co., of St. Louis, Mo. 

|. _& } ee) 

LUMBER PUBLICITY MAN PROMOTED 

Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Leonard Painter, 
who for the last year has been the assistant editor 
of The Log, the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s house 
publication, has been promoted to the position of 
assistant manager of the advertising department 
of the Long-Bell company and editor of The Log. 
Mr. Painter formerly was a reporter on the Kansas 
City Star, later becoming an assistant editor for 
the Associated Press in Kansas City. He served 
in France as first sergeang of artillery. 
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APPROVE COMMISSION’S RATE DECISION 


New York, March 28.—New York lumbermen 
announce hearty approval of the recent decision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission not to 
allow the carriers to discontinue the present 
rates to so called water competitive points. They 
take the view that the decision is in the interests 
of the.consumer of lumber and therefore eco- 
nomically sound. 

In opposing the discontinuance of the com- 
petitive rate, the lumbermen, and especially the 
larger Brooklyn firms, made the plea that the 
greatly increased freight rates had had a very 
decided influence upon the cost of building and 
that to add another 5 cents per hundred pounds 
would be entirely out of reason. 

The fight in the interests of the lumbermen 
was led by R. 8. White and W. C. Reid, the lat- 
ter president of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association. Mr. Reid, in commenting on the 
decision, said that he considered the stand taken 
by his association in the rate fight as construct- 
ive work by his organization in behalf of the 
ultimate consumer, and added: ‘‘The associa- 
tion must devote its energy to efforts of this 
character if it is to become a factor for good 
in the lumber industry.’’ 





RETAILER SERVICE BEATS MAIL ORDER 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 28.—Plans for a 
comprehensive advertising campaign, that will 
have the double purpose of combatting the 
ready cut house factor as well as increasing 
business for the retail lumber dealer, were dis- 
cussed at the special meeting of District No. 
21, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 
held at Hotel Cleveland this week. The meet- 
ing, known as a dinner prize, was the award of 
the Wood Construction, official organ of the 
parent Ohio association, to this district, for 
having the largest attendance at the opening 
meeting of the State convention, held at Colum- 
bus last January. The meeting, like the at- 
tendance at the convention; was practically 100 
percent, every firm in the district having at 
least one representative present. 

In addition to business meetings earlier in 
the day, the members were guests of the asso- 
ciation at dinner at Hotel Cleveland, and at 
a theater party in the evening at Ohio Theater. 

The position of the retail lumber dealer in re- 
lation to the home builder, and the value of ad- 
vertising in bringing them together, were ex- 
plained by Secretary Kreilick. Investigation 
has shown that the lumber retailer has at last 
realized that he must advertise. The retail 
lumber dealer has not got to go after business. 
The lumber dealer, can thru advertising, not 
only increase his own business, but can be an 
aid to the community. 

Members at the meeting urged for practical 
advertising that will show the why and where- 
fore of house building and home owning. Opin- 
ion among the members was that comprehen- 
sive advertising copy should be prepared under 
supervision of the State organization and dis- 
tributed among the retail members. 

Series of arguments that retail lumber deal- 
ers can employ to convert the prospect who has 
been influenced into considering a ready-cat 
house, were offered at this meeting by Col. C. J. 
Helfrich, of the Parsch Lumber Co., Elyria. Mr. 
Helfrich appeared in the role of a retail lum- 
ber dealer, approached by a ready-cut house 
prospect, this part being taken by O. J. Moore, 
of the Olmstead Falls Coal & Lumber Co. Price, 
design and quality appeared to be the best 
bets offered by Customer Moore for the pur- 
chase of a ready-cut house. These points were 
assailed in turn by Retail Dealer Helfrich. He 
showed first that price could not enter into the 
argument, as every angle played up by the 
ready-cut house seller could be knocked out 
by the retail dealer. He showed that the ma- 
terial, both exterior and interior, is-of inferior 
quality as compared with the material supplied 
by the retail dealer. He showed that the ready- 
cut house seller requires the purchaser to lay 
down money before he ever sees the material. 
Freight charges are seldom, if ever, considered 
in the publicity of the ready-cut handlers. Books 
were produced by Col. Helfrich to show that 


in total cost the retailer can undersell, for a 
given amount of material, and for a house of like 
design, that of the ready-cut house. Finally the 
problems of the buyer in getting someone to 
put his house together, something he finds he 
ean not do, regardless of the ease of the work 
as advertised, compared to the cheaper and 
more satisfactory manner of regularly contract- 
ing for the building, knocks out the ready-cut 
house idea completely, the colonel asserted. 


TEXAS SEES REVIVAL OF EXPORTS 


GALVESTON, TEx., March 28.—There are indi- 
cations that a revival of lumber shipments thru 
Galveston and neighboring ports is imminent. 
Lower prices and the needs of the tropical 
countries served by this port are given as the 
principal reasons for the increased movement 
of recent months. Several cargoes of lumber 
have been shipped out of the ports of Galveston 
and Texas City for Tampico during the last few 
weeks, 

Cuban lines have also been taking part cargoes 
of lumber, and on Thursday of last week the 
schooner Henry Y. Chamberlin sailed from this 











LUMBER IS REASONABLE 


When can I go ahead with my new HOUSE or EXTENSIVE 
REPAIRS? 
Have LUMBER PRICES been reduced? We have these ques- 
tions asked of us almost every day. 
RADICAL REDUCTIONS have taken place. 
STUDY the following com parative figures: 
pre — —— 


Former 
Hemlock Framing Basem $ 70.00 $ 50.00 28 3-7% 


Yellow Pine Sheathing perm 70.00 42.50 37 2-7% 
Red Cedar Shingles persq 10.00 6.50 35% 
Red Cedar Siding perm 90.00 60.00 33 1-3% 
Yellow Pine Finish perm 150,00 85.00 43 1-3% 
Clear Oak Flooring 13-16perm 300.09 180.00 36 1-3% 
Clear Oak Flooring 3-8 perm 220.00 135.003814-227 


The above are a few staple-articles. Most other lines have 
been reduced to correspond. 

WHITE PINE and CYPRESS have not had such heavy reduc- 
tions owing to the growing scarcity of these woods. 

FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE adds to cost. Notice advances 
in last five years: 


From BUFFALO and TONAWANDA Perbun. 72-5Sc to MY 
From PENNA. HEMLOCK MILLS ... ....., Per han. 10% ¢ te 20% 
From LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE MILLS.....Per hun. 33¢ te Sle 
From THE FAR WEST ............20000+ Per hun. 76 to 102 


The average PRE-WAR increase on LUMBER over a period 
of years was about 4 per cent. per year. 

REASON this out for yourselves. 

It is a good time to go ahead with your plans. 


M. D. GREENE LUMBER CO. 


Yards Foot of McMaster Street 
Entrance from Hulbert and Water Streets 











Specific Advertising Like This Helps Prospective 
Builders Overcome Doubts as to the Fairness 
of Present Prices. 





port with a full cargo of southern pine con- 
signed to Santo Domingo City, the first to be 
sent to that port. The schooner loaded at Port 
Bolivar for account of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., of Houston, with lumber from the east- 
ern Texas mills of the Kirby Lumber Co. 

Records on file here show that the bulk of 
the lumber shipments handled thru this port go 
to Tampico. The Reitan-Power Lumber Co. 
contracted the sale of a considerable quantity 
of lumber for Mexican ports, most of which has 
already been delivered in vessels loading out at 
Galveston and Texas City. 





SHIPS OAK ON $60 A THOUSAND RATE 


Macon, Ga., March 28.—The Massee & Fel- 
ton Lumber Co., large producer of hardwoods at 
its double band mill in Macon, has accepted an 


order for FAS quartered white oak, 4/4, 8 . 


inches and wider, to be shipped to a firm in San 
Francisco. The rate on hardwood lumber from 
Macon to San Francisco is $1.40, which means 
about $60 a thousand feet freight. Shipments 
of Georgia hardwood lumber to a point that far 
west by railroad are not made every day, to 
say the least. E. B. Smith is sales manager for 
Massee & Felton. - 


CINCINNATIANS WILL ADVERTISE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—Retail lum- 
bermen of Cincinnati have decided to give pub- 
licity to what they have done toward bringing 
down the cost of building thru reductions in the 
price of lumber. This action was decided upon 
by members of district No. 1, Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, which includes Cin- 
cinnati members of the State organization, at 
a recent conference. There has been submitted to 
a meeting of the Building Construction Employ- 
ers’ Association here a report by a committee ap- 
pointed to study prices of Cincinnati building ma- 
terials as compared to those in effect in other 
middlewestern cities, and while this report made 
an exhaustive study of the prices of cement, 
sand, gravel etc., it dismissed lumber with brief 
reference. 

Following this meeting, attended by building 
material men, contractors and architects, 
Perey Hubbard, secretary district No. 1 of the 
Ohio retailers’ association, who attended, called 
a conference of lumbermen to hear a report upon 
it. In a severe criticism he said that the report 
was only one-fifth a report, as it had not taken 
into consideration lumber and millwork, iron 
and steel, common brick and labor, which, he 
asserts, comprise 81 percent of the cost of build- 
ing. Mr. Hubbard’s statement in part fol- 
lows: 


An article concerning the meeting of building 
material men, architects and contractors, held at 
the Hotel Sinton Thursday, mentions the fact that 
the prices of such important items entering into 
the construction of a building as cement and 
crushed stone are lower than in the average city. 
The mention made of lumber would indicate that 
the reduction in the cost of that commodity was 
due largely to the fact that the freight rate was 
less than to other cities in this territory. As a 
matter of fact the price of lumber, regardless of 
the freight rate, has been reduced vastly more 
than have the prices of any other commodity or 
the cost of labor, all of which enter into building 
construction. To what extent the decline in lumber 
costs has reached, I would say that lumber costs 
are 50 percent and millwork costs 40 percent less 
than when prices were at the peak. Ne cther 
commodity can show anywhere near as great a 
percentage of reduction to the consuming public. 


In interviews granted newspaper men, Mr. 
Hubbard emphasized the position of the lumber- 
men, asserting that they had done more than 
other sellers of building materials to lower the 
cost of building and stimulate activity. He de- 
clared that if other building materials had been 
reduced in like proportion, the present building 
stagnation would be overcome and that business 
in the construction line would be good. 





TO FLY OVER STORM AREA 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 26.—George H. Cecil, 
district forester of the Federal Forest Service, 
has secured the loan of three de Haviland air- 
planes from the War Department, and with 
them will conduct an aerial survey of the por- 
tion of the forest of the Olympic Peninsula 
devastated by hurricane last January. The 
planes, which have come from Mather Field, 
Sacramento, Calif., will be commanded by Capt. 
Lowell H. Smith, and will be fully equipped 
with photographic apparatus, for the purpose of 
securing a ‘‘mosaic map,’’ showing in detail 
the condition of the country. Mr. Cecil ex- 
pects to be with the aviators during the greater 
part of the survey, which will require about 
ten days of actual flying. If weather conditions 
are unfavorable the expedition may consume 
@ month. ° 

George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Wash- 
ington Forest Fire Association, returned to 
Seattle Sunday, after a tour on foot of the 
devastated area, having walked from the south- 
ern boundary of Jefferson County northward to 
Forks in Clallam County.. He found the damage 
to be heavy in practically the entire region, and 
especially severe on the southern slopes. From 
Forks north to Lake Dickey and along Dickey 
River conditions are bad. Mr. Joy found that 
trails had been opened to a considerable ex- 
tent by settlers. The damage to the national 
forest is comparatively slight, but to the area 
— by tlie State of Washington it is very 

eavy. 
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Wisconsin Forestry and Development Conference 
Holds a Successful Preliminary Meeting 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 30.—The confer- ficult of accomplishment. 


ence for the organization of the Wisconsin 
Forestry and Development Association met 
at Hotel Pfister here March 28, for a two days’ 
session. It met in response to a call signed 
by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association; 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Wisconsin Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; Upper Wisconsin Development Associa- 
tion; Society of American Foresters, Wis- 
consin section; Wisconsin Association of Com- 
mercial Secretaries; Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League; Wisconsin Press Association; 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Wisconsin 
union, American Society of Equity; Wisconsin 
League of Women Voters; Wisconsin Game 
Protective Association; Wisconsin Association 
of Real Estate Brokers; Friends of Our Na- 
tive Landscape; Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association; Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association; Wisconsin Sash-& Door Credit 
Agency; Northwestern Lumber & Sash & 
Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association. 

The meeting was called to order by Henry 
C. Campbell, editor of the Milwaukee Journal. 
Judge A. H. Reid, of Wausau, was elected 
permanent chairman, and Arthur F. Belitz, of 
Milwaukee, was chosen secretary. The open- 
ing address, which welcomed the delegates 
and also explained the purpose of the meeting, 
was given by Phil A. Grau, of the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 

The close relationship between forestry and 
the utilization of wood was explained in an 
address by William B. Baker, of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Association of 
Chair Manufacturers and of the Association 
of Wood Using Industries of the United 
States. The substance of the address was that 
without wood many of the important indus- 
tries would come to a standstill, and without 
a change in our present way of handling the 
forests, the supply of timber would soon ap- 
proach its end. 


Paying Our Debt to Posterity 


Judge Reid was on the program for an ad- 
dress on the topic ‘‘Paying Our Debt,’’ and 
he called Mr. Campbell to the chair and pro- 
ceeded to address the conference. The topic 
was forestry, and especiallv that phase of it 
which has to do with providing wood for the 
generations which shall follow us. That is the 
debt which we are in duty and in honor bound 
to pay, because we owe that much to those 
who shall follow us. 

Judge Reid cited a principle trained into 
Boy Scouts, and said the American people 
would do well to adopt it as their rule in 
handling our forests. When the Boy Scouts 
go camping, it is their principle to leave the 
camp ground in at least as good condition as 
when they came. Thev do that much for the 
eampers who shall follow them. They use it 
wisely and pass it on to the next owner. So 
ought we to do with our forests; instead of 
wasting, abusing, and injuring them, and in 
that condition leaving them for those who 
will follow us and who will have the same 
right to the use and the enjoyment of the 
resources that we have, we should leave them 
unimpaired. Unless we do that, we are falling 
short of paying our debts. 


Lumbermen’s Interest in Forestry. 


One of the leading addresses before the con- 
ference was made by A. L. Osborn, of Wausau. 
He has taken a prominent part in forestry 
matters in the past and particularly in such 
as relate to Wisconsin, where he has large 
lumber interests. He is a member of the 
forestry committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He prefaced his 
talk by saying that the hardest part of the 
whole work of forestry is to get the people to 
thinking seriously on the subject, If they 
would do that, the rest would not be so dif- 


If they would do 
that, it would stop much of the adverse and 
unjust criticism of those who are trying to 
accomplish something. It would likewise go 
a long way toward correcting the disposition 
of so many persons to penalize the present 
lumberman for the sins and shortcomings of 
those who went before him. He declared that 
lumbermen generally would be glad to co- 
operate with anybody or any policy which 
gives promise of bringing about something bet- 
ter; but he said that they are not very anxious 
to codperate with those who systematically 
traduce and abuse them. The man who makes 
lumber is anxious to receive favorable public 
opinion and is anxious to deserve it; and he is 
also anxious to see justice done, not only to 
others, but to himself. 

Mr. Osborn laid down as a sound rule 
to follow in all forest policies, that trees 
ought not be grown for commercial purposes 
unless they can be grown at a profit. Senti- 
ment ought to have nothing to do with it. It 
is pure business. 

He took up the fire menace in Wisconsin 
and maintained that the time to begin fighting 
forest fires is before the fires start; prevent 
their starting, so far as possible, and do it by 
education, and by penalties for violation of 
the law. The locomotive, the cigarette, and 
the settler clearing land are the three greatest 
menaces. The railroads are improving, and 
they do not do as much damage as they once 
did; but the cigarette and the careless settler 
are problems still. 

The question of burning slash after logging 
operations in hardwoods was discussed by 
Mr. Osborn, who stated that in many cases 
it would cost more to burn the limbs and other 
refuse left by the loggers, than the standing 
timber was worth. Therefore, it would be 
money in the owner’s pocket if he left his tim- 
ber standing, if clearing away the slash was 
to be made his duty with a penalty if he 
failed to do it. He contended that, as a gen- 
eral thing, the clearing away of the debris 
was for the good of the public rather than for 
the owner of the land; therefore, the public 
should bear the expense of doing it; or it 
should not be required to be done. 


Forester Tells of Some Things Needful 


The first speaker of the session of Monday 
afternoon was Dr. Hugh P. Baker, of New 
York, who is a native of Wisconsin and at- 
tended the conference to help along the gen- 
eral cause of forestry and also to be of assist- 
ance to his native State. Dr. Baker is one 
of the foremost foresters of this country, hav- 
ing founded the forestry school at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and also the New 
York State College of Forestry, Svracuse, N. Y. 
He is secretary and treasurer of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association. He called atten- 
tion to a fact of early history which is often 
overlooked; namely, that the first settlers in 
this country were more friendly to forests 
and forestry than the people who came later. 
As early as 1640 laws for forest protection 
were passed by some of the colonies on the 
Atlantic coast, and many laws were passed 
during the first century of settlement intended 
to protect forests and encourage forestry. The 
first colonists who were responsible for these 
laws came from parts of Europe where timber 
was scarce and expensive, and they looked on 
the forests ag things of value. But their de- 
scendants changed the viewpoint. They found 
the woods in the way, and the land had to be 
cleared to grow crops, and for that reason 
they came naturally to look on the forest as 
an enemy, to be destroyed as fast as possible; 
and it has not been so long ago that enmity 
toward the forest began to give way to a 
feeling of friendliness. 

Dr. Baker enlarged somewhat on the uses 
of the forest, as the subject is generally pre- 
sented. He méntioned lumber and paper, but 


did not stop there in naming the ways in 
which civilized man is served by the forests. 
Waterpower, which owes so much to the woods, 
was pointed to as a great resource; and akin 
to this is the municipal water supply for cities 
and towns. Without the protective influence 
of the trees’ shade, leaves, roots, and the 
ground cover, many cities would be poorly 
supplied with water. The game and fish of 
a State would amount to little if the forests 
were taken away and these are resources 
worth a great deal in money and perhaps more 
as a resource of health and morality. The 
people are better, not only financially but 
morally, if they have plenty of woods. That 
argument applies with special force to a State 
like Wisconsin where the forests mean so much 
and are of a kind so superior. 


Woman’s Interest in Forestry 


Mrs. Ben Hooper, of Oshkosh, president of 
the Wisconsin League of Women Voters, ad- 
dressed the conference in behalf of the settlers - 
which the State is trying to attract to the cut- 
over lands in the northern part of the common- 
wealth. It was her opinion that the ugliness 
of the dead, half-burned snags rising above 
the waste of charred logs and ragged under- 
brush, would deter settlers who might con- 
template buying land there. She thought the 
remedy for that state of affairs would consist 
in cutting down the stubs of trees and getting 
them out of sight. If that were done, the 
prospective settler’s first impression, at least, 
would be more favorable. She believed, how- 
ever, that the real remedy would consist in re- 
planting the waste land with trees and de- 
voting it to timber culture and not try to put 
farmers on land which was never intended 
for farming. She painted a somewhat dis- 
couraging picture of the settlers who tried to 
farm some of the land in northern Wisconsin 
which has not the soil to repay the cost of 
clearing and tillage, but which would grow 
timber and furnish lumber for the farmers in 
other places and thus would serve a useful 
purpose. 

Cost of Fire Protection 


Much of the discussion related to the sup- 
pression of forest fires, but the cost of the 
system was spoken of in the most general 
terms and with few concrete figures, until that 
specific matter was taken up by J. Girvin 
Peters, of the United States Forest Service. 
The management of forest lands is his spe- 
cialty and he had a set of figures ready and 
they proved of much interest to the members 
of the conference. Mr. Peters stated that 
Wisconsin has 14,000,000 acres of forest and 
cut-over lands that need protection from fire. 
He laid it off in districts of nearly 1,000,000 
acres each, provided for supervision, patrol, 
and all else that experience has shown is 
necessary to guard such land against fire; and 
then, by an itemized account, he showed what 
the various parts would cost by the year. The 
total for the State was $254,500, and he recom- 
mended an emergency fund of $50,000 in addi- 
tion. The cost would foot up about 1 8/10 
cents an acre, and the tax necessary to pro- 
vide this fund would call for a rate of 714 
mills for each $100 of property in the State. 

The figures of cost supplied by Mr. Peters 
called forth numerous questions and com- 
ments from delegates, and it was apparent 
that he had supplied exactly the information 
for which many were waiting. It seemed to 
furnish a practical starting point from which 
to proceed to the real work of forestry 
under the peculiar conditions prevailing in 
Wisconsin. 

Make Wood Go Farther 


Another Forest Service man in his address 
dealt with the practical end of forestry and 
told how to make the best possible use of the 
— lies we have. Carlile P. Winslow, director 
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took for his subject in this discussion, 
‘Making One Tree Do the Work of Two.’’ 
He would do it by better utilization, by em- 
ploying wood not only in new ways but also 
by improving the old ways. He explained 
the work of the laboratory along that line. 
In structural work it is recommended that the 
most suitable timber be selected, which is done 
after elaborate tests have shown which are 
best, and then that just enough and no more 
be used. Beams should be large enough to 
carry the load, and no larger, because to use 
more wood than is necessary is waste. The 
saving along this line has been great, but 
precise figures were not quoted. The speaker 
stated, however, that the annual value of the 
products of the forests of the United States 
total about $10,000,000,000, and a little saving 
along the whole line will amount to a great 
deal. He said the building trades can reduce 
the average size of beams 20 percent below 
those formerly used, and still be within the 
limit of safety. 

The lumber used in boxes in this country 
can be reduced enormously by employing bet- 
ter patterns and using no more wood than 
is necessary to give the required strength to 
the package and essential protection to the 
contents. He believed that by taking full ad- 
vantage of saving wood, without lowering the 
quality of the box, nearly 50 percent saving 
could ultimately be made. 


a ton, is equal, as feed, to one ton of barley. 

The purpose of Mr. Winslow’s address was 
to make plain that there is a great need of 
wood in the country’s industries, and that 
much timber that is not of the best quality 
for lumber can find a market, and that there 
should be no doubt that a forest policy, such 
as the people of Wisconsin have in mind, 
would be profitable. Science is discovering 
that what was formerly considered as in- 
evitable waste is of great value. There is 
enormous leak in the pulp business, in the 
escape of wood substance with the cooking 
liquor. It amounts to nearly half the pulp- 
wood. It goes into the mill as cordwood. 
Prevention of such waste will mean that one 
tree can be made to do the work of two in 
the paper industry. 


Wisconsin’s Forestry Laws 


Forestry in Wisconsin has been badly 
tangled with court decisions, and the compli- 
cated situation has discouraged many persons 
who wanted to see a progressive forest policy 
adopted. A few years ago the forestry laws 
got into court, and the outcome was not en- 
couraging, as it was thought the constitution 
would have to be amended before anything 
worth while could be done toward the passing 
of laws to aid forestry. 

That is not the view held by Arthur F. 
Belitz, who during several years was one of 
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Typical Scene in the 7,000-acre Park Which the Wisconsin Legislature Has been Asked to Establish 


in the Flambeau River Region. 


Judge Asa Kenton Owen Addressed the Conference on the Subject. 


This is Long Lake, One of Thirty in the Proposed Park. 


Mr. Winslow went much farther in pointing 
out how the scientific use of wood can make 
a given amount of wood go much farther and 
at the same time improve the service. Pre- 
servative treatment of wood exposed to decay, 
is an exceptionally promising field. The rail- 
roads lose $50,000,000 a year by decay that 
could be prevented; and the loss from this 
source suffered by railroads is only a part of 
the country’s whole loss. 

The use of waterproof glues opens a wide 
field for the extended and more economical 
‘ employment of wood. Research has amply 
shown in what ways this is possible. 

The making of chemicals from hardwoods 
has been fruitful of splendid results and has 
extended the field of wood’s usefulness. The 
making of grain alcohol from wood has been 
rendered possible and profitable, and the re- 
duction in the cost of manufacturing wood 
alcohol has been reduced by employing better 
methods of manufacture. The meaning of this 
can hardly be comprehended until it is un- 
derstood that industrial alcohol serves as fuel 
in gas engines in place of gasoline. The in- 
creasing cost of gasoline will doubtless open 
the way for use of alcohol for automobiles, 
thus, in fact, providing for the use of wood 
fuel in motor vehicles. 

The probable extended use of sawdust as 
cattle feed was explained. It has proved suc- 
cessful thus far. Two tons of the sawdust 
feed, which can be produced at a cost of $7 


the revisers of the code of Wisconsin and who 
has made a careful study of the statutes, the 
court decisions, and the constitution. He ad- 
dressed the conference on the ‘‘ Legal Aspect 
of Forestry in Wisconsin,’’ and reviewed 
what has been done up to the present time, 
explaining the various legal movements and 
their meaning, and his conclusion is that the 
way is open to go ahead with a forestry policy 
for the State. The money for its support can 
be provided without any change in the con- 
stitution. It is fortunate that such is the 
case, for a change could not be made in the 
constitution short of about six years, and 
that would be a long and tedious delay for 
those who want to see the State enter upon a 
forestry policy at once. 


Recreational Uses of Forests 


Judge Reid not being able to attend, J. W. 
Jones, of Rhinelander, served as chairman. 
The value of forestry to the tourist trade was 
the topic of the talk by Frank A. Cannon, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Good Roads Asso- 
ciation, and the glories of the State’s splendid 
scenery was duly praised. 

The interest of the fisherman and the hun- 
ter in the preservation of the forests was 
dwelt on in an address by Judge Asa Kenton 
Owen, of Philips. He is president of the 
Wisconsin Protective Game Association and 
was enthusiastic in the subject of his spe- 
cialty. Particular interest was shown in that 


part of his address in which he explained the 
movement now under way, and which has 
reached the stage of a bill now before the 
Wisconsin legislature, whereby it is proposed 
to acquire wild land in the most picturesque 
part of northern Wisconsin for a State park. 
The area contains more than thirty lakes, 
some of them as fine as any in the United 
States; and rivers and creeks in abundance. 
The size of the proposed park has not yet 
been determined, as that depends upon the 
action of the legislature; but it is assumed 
that it will not be smaller than 7,000 acres, 
some of it original forest which has. never 
known the ax. The cost of the land is prob- 
lematical, for its boundaries must first be de- 
termined; but the assessed value of the area 
as proposed is about $125,000, but its purchase 
will cost more, .of course, than its value on 
the assessor’s books. The organization of 
which Judge Owen is head has worked long 
to secure this beauty spot for the perpetual 
use of the people of Wisconsin. It contains 
what has been described as ‘‘the last fine tract 
of primeval timber in the State.’’ In addi- 
tion to thirty lakes, it has eight miles of 
rivers flowing thru it, connecting some of 
the finest lakes. 


Financing Farm Settlers 


A little outside the direct question of for- 
estry, yet intimately connected therewith, 
were the very instructive addresses of Ben. 
Faast, of the Federal Farm Loan System, on 
‘¢Establishing the Settler,’’ and of Henry A. 
Moehlenpah, formerly a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank Board, Washington, D. C., 
on financing farm development. 


: Taxation and Forestry 

The subject of taxation in its relation to 
forests was discussed by several speakers, 
among whom was A. J. O’Melia, of Rhine- 
lander, an attorney, and C. L. Harrington, 
forester of Wisconsin. It was held that some 
radical changes in the system of levying taxes 
would be necessary before the ownership of 
eut-over lands would be attractive, and also 
that some remedy was needed for the injustice 
eaused by the State lands going untaxed while 
private lands adjoining have their tax burden 
increased to make up what the State lands 
do not pay. No speedy change in the tax 
laws was expected by Mr. Harrington, because 
any change from the long established system 
would be a very slow process and would take 
much time. One of the probable remedies 
consisted in the State’s purchase of the non- 
productive forest lands, altho that would in- 
crease the area of public holdings which would 
escape taxes. However, it would relieve the 
private owner who now pays taxes on that 
property. 

Declaration of Principles 


The committee on resolutions departed to 
some extent from the custom, and instead of 
a series of resolutions, brought in a ‘‘ declara- 
tion of principles’’ which outlined the policy 
advocated by the conference. The salient fea- 
tures of the declaration were: 


That lands fit for farming should grow farm 
crops, and trees should grow on the rest; 

That there must be public as well as private 
forestry to furnish the timber which will be 
needed; 

That the Snell bill be endorsed, and that Wis- 
consin supplement it where the special interests 
of the State requires; the supplemental features, 
of course, to be State enactments; 

That forest research is very essential and 
ought to hold a prominent place; 

That the legislature of Wisconsin should take 
necessary steps to amend the constitution where 
it stands in the way of development; 

That a classification of the lands in the State 
should be made, because the former classification 
was unsatisfactory: 

That the State should acquire nonagricultural 
land for reforestation, and should encourage 
municipal and county forests, and favor the ac- 
quiring and establishing of parks for the benefit 
of the public; 

That timber should pay a stumpage tax at the 
time of cutting, in lieu of other taxes. The owner 
of timber land in proximity to State lands should 
be relieved of unjust taxation; 

That hunting and fishing ought to be encour- 
aged, and the money obtained from licenses and 
fees should belong to the fund which provides 
for defense against fire; ; 

That the State legislature ought to provide by 
reasonable appropriations for the expenses of 
carrying out a forestry policy, and that provi- 
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sion should be made to issue-long term bonds of 
the State to purchase timber or cut-over lands. 
The conference by a unanimous vote adopted 
the foregoing declaration. 


Temporary Organization 


The conference was called for the purpose 
of organizing forestry and development work 
in Wisconsin. The plan included incorpora- 
tion, with the main office in Milwaukee. As 
the meeting progressed, it was deemed best to 
effect a temporary organization, and defer 
the permanent organization till later, because 
certain questions were not yet fully decided. 
Therefore, the temporary organization was ef- 
fected with the following officers: 

President—Henry C. Campbell 

Vice president—J. W. Jones 

Secretary—C. L. Harrington 

Treasurer—George Bartlett 


A vice president will later be appointed for 
each county in Wisconsin. 


The executive committee consists of five 
members, as follows: Henry A. Moehlenpah; 
George E. O’Connor; Asa Kenton Owen; A. L. 
Osborn; and Mrs. Ben Hooper. 


The plan of organization places much work 
on the president and the eleven directors who 
will be appointed by the president, one for 
each congressional district of the State; and 
the president will appoint the various com- 
mittees. 

The present organization is a working force 
which will proceed at once. One of the first 
steps will be the printing and wide distribu- 
tion in the State of the full proceedings of 
the conference. That will give the public 
correct information of what has been done 
thus far and what the plans for the future are. 
The finances are provided for by fees paid by 
members; but a special fund was raised by 
voluntary contributions at the conference to 
carry on the work until the permanent or- 
ganization has been completed and is ready 
for work. 


CONFER ON BILLING TO ORDER PRACTICE 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 26.—A fine distinc- 
tion between the straight bill of lading and the 
order bill of lading was drawn at the luncheon 
of wholesalers Thursday, with the result that 
Chairman Charles B. Floyd, at the close of the 
meeting, appointed a committee of three to con- 
fer with the Seattle Clearing House Associa- 
tion. The committee consists of Lloyd L. Hill- 
man, president Carstens & Earles, chairman; E. 
H. Luke, vice president and secretary J. E. 
Pinkham Lumber Co., and Hieronymus C. Neu- 
bert, president Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co. 


The discussion, which covered the entire field 
of bills of lading, was started by Eugene H. 
Beebe, who read a communication from J. H. 
Beek, executive secretary National Industrial 
Traffic League, showing that the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men has taken action to limit 
the use of the order bill of lading. Mr. Beek 
said officially that the practice of consigning 
goods to order should be discontinued, and 
‘‘shipments should be consigned to the order 
of the shipper only in cases where it is the in- 
tention to use the bill of lading as collateral or 
for collection purposes.’’ The letter concluded 
by saying that ‘‘the carriers should be assisted 
by the shippers in getting rid of improper prac- 
tices.’’ 

The attitude of the banks was clearly stated 
by Ira W. Bedle, cashier National Bank of 
Commerce, who was present as a guest of the 
wholesalers. He contended that the matter re- 
solved itself into the question of whether the 
bank could handle shipments upon an unsecured 
basis, since a straight bill of lading ‘‘ provides 
no security whatever to the bank.’’ He con- 
tinued, quoting from R. S. Walker, vice presi- 
dent of the bank: 

If everyone were absolutely honest (and I am 
glad to say the great majority of our customers 
undoubtedly are), we could probably just as well 
waive the requirements of Pills of lading alto- 
gether; and it is unfortunate in this case, as in 
so many others, that honest, dependable people 
must be put to some trouble and inconvenience be 


cause of the shortcomings of others. But this 
whole business has always been upon a secured 


basis, and I do not believe the banks would be 
justified in deviating from a course which, in the 
light of many years’ experience, seems to have 
proved pretty satisfactory all around. I might 
say that the wisdom of this attitude has been 
proved to us in two or three cases during the ab- 
normal times which have prevailed in the last 
year or so, and we have been protected when, I 
believe, we might have run great risk of suffering 
loss had our security not been surrounded by the 
safeguards that order bills of lading provide. If 
the order bill of lading is to be dispensed with I 
believe credits must be based upon the standing, 
responsibility and general business experience of 
the customer, the same as any other clean, com- 
mercial credit, and without special reference to the 
fact that the underlying security is or may be 
lumber and shingles. 

A. J. Laughn, of the legal department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, continued the 
discussion from the standpoint of the carriers, 
citing many instances of the misuse of the bill 
of lading. One of his illustrations was that of 
a forged bill of lading, upon which a substi- 
tute had been issued, passing into the hands of 
a third party. He caused the wholesalers to 
smile, saying: ‘‘The road was obliged to pay 
damages, altho it was shown that the car had 
never been loaded.’’ S. J. Pritchard, counsel 
for the Scandinavian-American Bank, also took 
part in the discussion. An interested spectator 
was A. R. Morton, vice president National Bank 
of Commerce. 


TRIP BRINGS CONFIDENCE AND ENTHUSIASM 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—Lloyd L. Hill- 
man, president of Carstens & Earles (Inc.), well 
known lumber and shingle wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, has returned to Seattle after a trip 
to the East and South, during which he made 
a close and thoro study of business conditions. 
He was absent six 
weeks. He states that 
with the sole exception 
of the railroad prob- 
lem, business men have 
no occasion for worry: 
and for that matter, hr 
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observes, credit con- 
ditions have lately im- 
proved materially, and 
there are many under- 
lying causes for confi- 
dence and enthusiasm 
concerning the future. 
Mr. Hillman says: 


I was much gratified to find in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and other large eastern centers that 
there is a marked improvement in the outlook. 
Money is becoming more plentiful, and the opinion 
is universal that the country has passed the worst 
of the money stringency. The business of the coun- 
try has traveled far on the road to deflation in a 
remarkably short time; postwar readjustments 
have been brought about with comparatively small 
dislocations, everything considered, and we are 
coming out of the process magnificently. 

I was not a little surprised to find in New Or- 
leans and other southern cities that the feeling 
of confidence existing in the East has permeated the 
South. I had expected to find in the cotton belt 
a very unhealthy financial condition. The bankers 
of the South have had an unusual strain put on 
them in carrying the crops of cotton and other 
commodities, but this strain shows signs of easing, 
and collections are improving—one of the truest 
indications of better business. 

Thruout the East there is a feeling of enthusiasm 
for the new administration. The cabinet named 
by President Harding has come in for unstinted 
praise as one of the ablest in personnel in genera- 
tions. Secretaries Hoover and Davis are expected 
to take a strong part in the counsels of the Gov- 
ernment and less disturbance is expected because 
of the fair treatment that will be accorded the 
workers. 

The railroad situation is the chief subject of dis- 
cussion among bankers, since last year’s freight ad- 
vances failed to increase the gross income of the 
carriers. Instead the gross volume of business of 
the lines decreased about 10 percent, and immediate 
action is necessary to extricate the railroads from 
their dilemma. 


REVIEWS RESULTS OF INSPECTION WORK 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 24.—At the meeting 
of the directors of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau at the general offices here today, 
much interest was manifested in the work that is 
being done by the bureau thru the office of 
Fred W. Alexander, secretary and manager. 
This was evidenced by Mr. Alexander’s report 
showing that during 1920 the bureau inspected 
1,551,643,460 feet, a gain of 300,183,542 feet 
over the previous year. This was distributed 
as follows: Foreign, 617,009,921 feet; domestic, 
98,659,066 feet; California cargo and rail, 662,- 
676,002 feet; rail, eastern points, 141,341,406 
feet and local, 31,957,065 feet. In addition 
there was inspected 2,216,610 feet of rived and 
sawn cedar cants for Japan; 642,534 lineal feet 
of poles, piles and spars; 354,978 feet of sawn 
logs; 8,125 pieces of hewn ties; 1,647 pieces of 
ship knees and 1,767 pieces of fence posts. Cer- 
tificates were also issued for quantity only on 
4,028,288 shingles, 

Of the total shipped to foreign ports during 
the year no complaints as to inspection were re- 
ceived. There was one complaint received in- 
volving a cargo totaling 818,138 feet that was 
shipped to off-shore domestic points, This com- 
plaint was on manufacture, the material being 
found up to the grade called for. 


There was a total of one hundred twenty 
complaints received and investigated regarding 
California water and rail shipments, of which 
thirty-five were found to be justified. There 
was re-graded 1,046,211 feet, of which 238,030 
feet was found under grade. 

There was shipped by rail to eastera points 
under inspection 111,230,401 feet from Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and out of twenty-three com- 
plaints on 737,839 feet there was found 168,- 
371 feet under grade. Eight complaints were 
found justified by improper manufacture; ten 
because of off grade; four on account of shrink- 
age, and one due to insufficient drying. The 
eastern inspection work is operated for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, for the purpose 
of investigating complaints. The bulk of the 
rail business goes forward without inspection. 
During the year five hundred investigations were 
made, which includes the twenty-three just re- 
ferred to. According to the investigations made, 
82 percent of them were found to be more than 
5 percent below the grades invoiced. For in- 
stance, No. 1 common dimension shipments aver- 
aged 29 percent below grade, the principal de- 
fect being extremely large and loose black knots. 
Of the No. 1 common boards and shiplap in- 
vestigated, 30 percent was found below grade, 
the principal defect being knot holes and en- 
cased loose knots. The No. 2 common dimen- 
sion averaged 20 percent below grade, the prin- 
cipal defects being rot, excessive pitch, shake, 
broken stock and worm holes. 


Of the shipments investigated, No. 2 common 
boards and shiplap averaged 25 percent below 
grade, the defects being excessive rot and 
numerous knot holes, with excessive pitch, shake 
and wane. Fir finish averaged 44 percent below 
grade, the principal defect being thinness on 
account of secant sawn stock. The bundled shed 
stock averaged 17 percent below grade, the 
principal defect being imperfect machine work. 
The rough clears averaged 33 percent below 
grade, the principal defect being improper man- 
ufacture. Factory shop grades averaged 18 
percent below grade, the principal defect being 
rough spots or skips in dressing. Also some 
shipments were reduced to the next lower thick- 
ness on account of the mill’s having surfaced 
green stock to standard dry thickness. 

The car siding shipments investigated aver- 
aged 15 percent below grade, the defect being 
small pitch pockets, loose pin knots, and crooked 
and damaged pieces. The select common silo 
averaged 30 percent below grade, the defects 
being loose knots and thinness. Lath investi- 
gated was found to be undersized and the de- 
fects in the shingles were shims and weather 
tips, but- only 7 percent averaged below grade. 

The bureau of grades work is handled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association under the di- 
rect supervision of Chief Supervisor L. C. C, 
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Laursen, who reports that of the stock amount- 
ing to 3,477,469 feet, 96.30 percent of it was 
on grade; 37 percent above grade and 3.32 per- 
cent below grade. Mr. Laursen. is of the opin- 
ion that the field force should be increased to 
—_ of frequent and longer visits to the 
mills. 

The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau gained 
twenty-five new members last year and seven 
members withdrew, making a net gain of 
eighteen, or a total of two hundred seven mem- 
bers at present, divided as follows: British Co- 
lumbia, twenty-nine; Puget Sound, sixty-five; 
Grays Harbor, twenty-four; Willapa Harbor, 
ten; Columbia River, sixty-three; Coos Bay, six- 
teen. 


The gross income from all sources last year in- 
cluding inspection fees and amounts charged for 
inspection services was $738,387.33. Disburse- 
ments were $722,866.37, leaving a profit of $15,- 
520.96. During the last year the bureau had 
327 inspectors in its employ, the total payroll 
amounting to $617,264.23, which indicates the 
magnitude of its business. 


Secretary Alexander believes that the experi- 
ence of the last year investigating eastern rail 
shipments would warrant a more fair and im- 
partial inspection being made at the point of 
shipment. He says: 


‘¢The bureau affords a means to this end and 
we earnestly suggest that our supervision be 


extended to the rail end of the business. We 
hold the confidence of buyers in markets su 
plied by waterborne shipments and feel certain 
the same record could be achieved if rail ship- 
ments were placed under our control.’’ 

The following are the directors of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau for the current year: 
A. J. Hendry, Vancouver, B. C.; F. J. Wood, 
Bellingham, Wash.; A. A. Scott, Mukilteo; E. 
G. Ames, Seattle; J. C. Buchanan, Tacoma; 
William Donovan, sr., Aberdeen; A. W. Middle- 
ton, Aberdeen; A. L. Paine, Hoquiam; C. L. 
Lewis, Raymond; P. J. Brix, Astoria; O. M. 
Clark, Portland, Ore.; Henry Kirk, Portland; 
F. H. Ransom, Portland, and J. W. Thompson, 
St. Helens, Ore. 





SAYS BETTER MERCHANDISING IS NECESSARY 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
an interesting luncheon was given Tuesday noon 
at the New Washington Hotel to L. R. Putman, 
Chicago, directing manager of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, which was at- 
tended by eighty lumbermen, largely whole- 
salers, with a sprinkling of manufacturers and 
loggers, who were interested in the message he 
had to deliver. Mr. Putman has visited Seattle 
before and the lumbermen out here know him, 
admire his energetic way and enjoy his ad- 
dresses. He was introduced by L. D. Carpen- 
ter, of Seattle, a director of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, in a few appro- 
priate words, after which Mr. Putman began 
his address. 


Teach Public to Loosen Up and Build 


He touched upon the deflation of lumber 
prices, declaring that during the war for many 
months a vast amount of propaganda was 
hurled at the people, insisting that they be more 
economical and save their money. Finally the 
public became impressed and did save money— 
bought Liberty bonds and in other ways finan- 
cially assisted the nation. After the armistice 
was signed a different situation existed. The 
people were asked to begin spending their 
money, so as to get business going, but it is 
now found that the American people are slow 
to change their attitude and it is a difficult mat- 
ter to get them loose from the idea that they 
must continue to save and there continues a 
strong tendency toward economy. 


Use Tact in Advertising Price Decline 


_ The speaker referred to the proposed advertis- 
ing plan of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association to spend several hundred thou- 
sand dollars advising the public that lumber 
prices are down below cost, tho other things 
going into building have not been reduced pro- 
portionately. Mr. Putman believed it the right 
thing to do to advertise the decline in lumber 
prices but not point to the high prices of the 
other fellow, for some time lumber may be in 
the same position. 


He expressed the opinion that the country 
would have long since experienced a terrible 
panic were it not for the fact that the bankers 
of the country have made organized efforts to- 
ward keeping business going. Said he: 

It has been thought by the financiers that our 
values must be deflated and our Federal Reserve 
Banks have worked along lines to bring this about. 
Harry A. Wheeler, a well known banker of Chicago, 
on different occasions recently made the statement 
that business could be started within twenty-four 
hours after the Federal Reserve Banks saw fit to 
reduce the rediscount rates to its member banks, 


and they in turn would pass the reduction along to 
their customers. 


Rates from Coast Are Unreasonably High 


Mr. Putman declared he believed it best that 
this should not be done right away, as a little 
more deflation is evidently still necessary. Con- 
tinuing he said: 


Much propaganda has been put out by the rail- 
roads to show that they must be given a better 
earning basis and they have had the opinion of the 
public in their favor. It is my opinion, however, 
that they have gone too far in their rate advances 
and when the labor adjustment now under way, and 
which beyond question will be brought about, I 
believe that the present rates will be found unrea- 
sonably high and they will be adjusted on a much 


more satisfactory basis and especially from this 
western region. 

Mr. Putman declared that the people must 
without question support the railroads and he 
was sure that all were glad that the Winslow 
bill had become a law, so that the railroads 
could now receive immediate payments by the 
Government. He believed many new orders will 
be placed for material when the railroads can 
see a possible supply of money with which to 
pay for it. 

Retail Deflation Brings Business Revival 

Mr. Putman said that the building situation 
thruout the country seemed to be largely a 
local one. By that he meant that where the 
publie is given the benefit of present manufac- 
turers’ prices and where dealers have seen fit 
to bring down the cost of living in proportion 
to the prices they pay to manufacturers for 
living necessities, labor has adjusted its scale 
and business is going ahead. Altho the farmer 
is blue today Mr. Putman believes it could be 
shown him that he can buy as much lumber for 
his wheat as formerly and that very likely he 
will be persuaded to build this year. Labor has 
declined where living costs have declined, as the 
wage paid by the mills in the South is now 
about $1.75 a day for ten hours’ work, and the 
cost of living at the mill towns has been greatly 
reduced. Such declines in labor prices can not 
be made in larger cities where living costs are 
still high. Continuing he said: 

Representing as I do the wholesale interests of 
this country, I am pleased to say that this branch 
of our great industry has recognized the situation 
and is willing to go ahead on the new basis. As 
a matter of fact, the wholesale lumbermen who buy 
and sell the product are not so much interested in 
the prices at which it moves as they are in the 
volume of the business done. 

Calls for More Codperation in Lumberdom 

He illustrated this by showing that a whole- 
saler can handle double the amount of business 
now with the same capital compared to a year 
ago. The wholesale lumbermen is the merchan- 
diser of about 75 percent of all the lumber 
produced in the United States and must there- 
fore be a keen business man, posted on his 
source of supply and must keep continually in 
touch with the trade he serves. Mr. Putman 
touched upon the transit car proposition, which 
he approved of particularly for the marketing 
of shingles and declared that when it is abol- 
ished the sales of many cars of shingles will be 
lost. He also declared the approving of the 
excessive penalty charge for demurrage to be 
wrong in every way, but expressed the hope 
that the transit car proposition would work it- 
self out in time, as transit cars would not be 
shipped if there was not a demand for them, 
but he did not advocate the buying of transit 
cars on the part of dealers unless they fitted 
their needs. He expressed the hope that the 
different lumber organizations could work closer 
together and promote the general use of lum- 
ber. Each branch of the business knows more 
about its own business but together they have 
great influence. 

Wholesalers Want Better Merchandising 

One trouble with the west Coast situation is 
that the manufacturers in the West have not 
seen the other fellow’s viewpoint. He pointed 
to the cypress people as being the best merchan- 
disers of lumber and said they always consid- 


ered the other fellow. He referred to the in- 
spection service of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and declared that that asso- 
ciation should stand sponsor for every car of 
lumber that went out from the Coast, for when 
a ear is refused, not only the mill is injured 
but the Coast lumber industry is hurt. He de 
clared that the wholesalers would like to help 
the Coast manufacturers in their trade extension 
work and expressed the hope that they could 
work together more. Said he: 

It is estimated that there are more than forty 
thousand sawmills in this country, while I dare say 
that not more than five hundred maintain their 
own selling organizations. This is but natural, as 
those who are familiar with the business know that 
the manufacturer must confine his efforts to the 
source of production and is unable to keep in touch 
with the consuming trade, while on the other hand 
the wholesale distributer must be a merchant and 
familiar with modern methods of merchandising. 
In many cases the largest manufacturers in the 
country are unable to supply even one carload of a 
given item, while I am able to say that the members 
of the American Wholesale Lumber Association can 
supply any amount of any kind of merchantable 
lumber that grows in America in any grade or size 
and deliver it to any civilized shipping point in the 
world. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Putman said he 
greatly enjoyed his work and predicted a great 
future for the wholesalers and the organization. 
Particularly did he urge wholesale lumbermen to 
get behind their local organization, the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association, of Seattle. Said 
he: 


Those of you in the Northwest region have a long 
producing career ahead of you, because you have 
the greater part of the standing timber in this 


country. I am sure you appreciate that the present 
depressed situation is but temporary and that with- 
in a few months we can all expect that a profit- 
able demand will be in sight for your products. 

Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who was @ 
guest of honor at the luncheon, and to whom 
Mr. Putman directed some of his remarks re- 
ferring to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, was called upon by Mr. Carpenter for 
a few words. Mr. Allen at once won the sym- 
pathy of his hearers by declaring that the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association should 
have on its membership list the names of all 
of the wholesalers on the Pacific coast. He said 
it was a great organization and had been of help 
to the West Coast association at various times. 
Regarding its inspection service, which had been 
mildly criticized by Mr. Putman, Mr. Allen said 
that it maintained only four inspectors in the 
territory in which the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion had thirty, but one trouble with the west 
Coast millmen maintaining inspectors in the 
middle West and East is that they are men who 
have lived on the west Coast and it is difficult 
for the West Coast association to make them 
stay in the East. 

Referring to the freight rate concessions al- 
ready being made by the railroads, Mr. Allen 
said they were welcome but not right, as they 
do not give parity rates, and if they are not 
right they are not fair, and if not fair they are 
wrong. In conclusion he urged the wholesalers 
of Seattle to stick to the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association and help it in the educa- 
tional work it is doing for the industry. 

Mr. Putman spent Monday and Tuesday, 
going on east tonight, intending to spend one 
ed in Spokane enroute with the whelesalers 
there, 
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LUMBER INDUSTRY AND THE WAR 
(Concluded from page 55) 


was directed principally to saving iron and steel, 
but it also reduced the lumber required. 

It was after this that priorities were instituted 
governing use of labor in the manufacture of 
lumber, labor priority bulletin No. 1 explain- 
ing that the essential nature of the industry as 
a whole was recognized, even tho for special rea- 
sons it had not been included in the preference 
lists. The district boards were advised that in 
passing on claims for industrial deferment the 
umber industry should be treated equivalent to 
those which appeared in Class IV on the prefer- 
ence list. Attention was also called in the bul- 
letin to the heavy Government orders for lum- 
ber in certain regions. In the case of black 
walnut for gunstocks and airplane propellers 
and other airplane woods was there a campaign 
to stimulate lumber production. In all other 
instances, except ship timbers, production was 
discouraged rather than stimulated. 

In an introductory statement Mr. Baruch 
states that this compilation is the work of 
Edwin B. Barker and Frank Fritts. 

The report, with indexes, makes 421 pages, 
book form. 

Copies can be secured from the Superintendent. 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., at 35 cents each. 


URGES THAT PUBLIC BE HEARD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,March 28.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association late 
last week issued the following to the press: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has been asked by the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to join in a demand upon 
the United States Railroad Labor Board that the 
business of the country be given consideration in 
the present day controversy over wages, working 
laws and conditions in railroad employment. There 
are approximately 35.000 retail lumber dealers in 
the United States and a similar number of saw- 
cae who ship over 3,000,000 cars an- 
nually. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assocta- 
tion urges that the public be given a hearing, the 
national agreements abrogated, and that the rail- 
roads be allowed to take the action they deem 
necessary for the protection of the public interest 
and the revival of prosperity for the transporta- 
tion systems. It is the belief that such steps must 
be taken promptly if business conditions are to be 
stabilized and the country put on a sound busi- 
ness basis. 

The small volume of building operations being 
carried on because of unstable conditions has mate- 
rially affected the lumber industry which gives em- 
ployment to 750,000 wage earners. Fifty percent 
of the sawmill capacity of the country is idle thru 
a lack of demand for lumber and it is believed news- 
paper advertising will stimulate home building, 
create a demand for lumber and turn idleness into 
activity among the mills. 


COMPTROLLER VOICES GOOD CHEER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—D. R. Criss- 
inger, the new comptroller of the currency, does 
not belong to the ranks of the pessimists. In- 
deed, Mr. Crissinger would like to see all the 
professional pessimists securely muzzled in 
order that both business and labor may have an 
opportunity to draw a comfortable bfeath oc- 
casionally. 

As he sees it, the economic situation growing 
out of the world war was to have beén expected. 
It came a bit suddenly, perhaps, and therefore 
struck the country more violently than otherwise 
would have been the case, but there is a silver 
lining to the clouds. . 

Mr. Crissinger said: 


We are not yet out of the trough of reaction 
and times are especially hard for the farmers of 
the South and West. I have the utmost sympathy 
for them and will do anything I possibly can to 
help them in the present situation. 

But the people, editors and others, who seem to 
delight in harping on hard times and the pros- 

ct of harder times, are the ones most to blame 
‘or the Fs ageecg inactivity in manufacturing, and 
for timidity on the part of the buying public. I 
do not want to borrow the phrase of a statesman 
who said on another oceasion that the depression 
was ‘purely psychological,’ but it is difficult to 
overestimate the damage that professional pessi- 





mists and spreaders of fear can do in an unsettled 


me. 

Much of the stagnation results, of course, from 
the continued inability of Europe to buy our sur- 
plus products, except on credit. The War Finance 
Corporation is again a going concern, and I believe 
within a short time will arrange for the shipment 
of enough goods to relieve the congestion of our 
home markets and permit the resumption of manu- 
facturing on a large scale. 

Money rates for both time and call loans are 
still fluctuating, but the tendency is for them to 
ease up, time rates being now about 6 percent. 
This will do much to relieve business, and by the 
next crop I am sure the situation will be so far 
relieved that the farmer can realize a fair profit 
on his grain and cotton. 

I have no cure alls to offer for the economic ills 
of our time. They are the heritage of the war 
and only time and work can cure them. 


LUMBERMAN HEADS DEPARTMENT 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 31.—W. DuB. 
Brookings will be manager of the new depart- 
ment of natural resources production which 
has been established by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, it is announced 
here today. The department is one of eight 
into which the work of the chamber will be 
divided hereafter, thus greatly facilitating 
the rendering of such service as this body 
offers its membership. Mr. Brookings, a man 
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W. DU B. BROOKINGS, WASHINGTON, D. C. ; 
Manager Department of Natural Resources Produc- 
tion of Chamber of Commerce of United States 


of wide experience along somewhat varied 
lines, is eminently well fitted to take charge 
of this work as he has made far reaching in- 
vestigations of the forest, water power, coal, 
gas and oil resources of this country and 
British Columbia. The chamber recently ap- 
pointed a committee to study the forest situa- 
tion in this country with a view to formulat- 
ing a forest policy. Mr. Brookings’ experi- 
ence will be of especial value in this par- 
ticular. 

Mr. Brookings is a former lumberman, hav- 
ing been a California manufacturer and re- 
tailer for many years. He entered the lum- 
ber business with his father, J. E. Brookings, 
and his uncle, Robert 8. Brookings, in 1899, 
when the Brookings Lumber & Box Co. was 
established in California. The company’s in- 
terests included much timber in San Bernar- 
dino County, logging roads, sawmill, box fac- 
tory and planing mills. Mr. Brookings, who 
became manager of the business, in addition 
established nine retail yards in southern Cali- 
fornia, of which he was also general manager. 

The company cut out in California in 1912 
and then established the Brookings Timber & 
Lumber Co. of Oregon, having a tract of 
30,000 acres of Douglas fir in that State. The 
town of Brookings became headquarters of 
the company, which established there a model 
industrial town, built a logging railroad, saw- 
mill and wharf and operated its own line of 


steamers between that place, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. In 1917 Mr. Brookings and 
his father sold out, and the former joined the 
20th Engineers (Forest), in which he was pro- 
moted to major and served in the Landes in 
charge of the 1st Battalion. After the war 
he served with Herbert Hoover for several 
months in charge of food distribution at War- 
saw and later at Libau. 

For two years Mr. Brookings has been en- 
gaged in the study of natural resources for 
the Union Bag & Paper Corporation. He is a 
lawyer as well as lumberman, having gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1895, practicing law 
for a short time thereafter. 


IMPORTANT FEDERAL TAX DECISIONS 


WasHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The Federal 
Government won important victories today in 
decisions handed down by the Supreme Court in 
cases involving the income tax laws. 

The leading case was Docket No. 608—The 
Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co. of Chicago, as 
trustee of the Estate of Arthur Ryerson, de- 
ceased, Plaintiff in Error, vs. Julius F. Smie- 
tanka, formerly collector of internal revenue for 
the First District of Illinois. 

The trustee in this case sold certain shares of 
the capital stock of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, a 
corporation, on Feb. 2, 1917, for $1,280,996.64. 
The averred cash value of this stock on March 
1, 1913, was $561,798. ey: 

The collector assessed as income the gain in 
value as disclosed by the sale, requiring the 
trustee to pay tax on $719,198.64. The trust 
company took the case into the United States 
district court on the ground that the sum taxed 
as income represented appreciation in the value 
of the capital assets of the estate, which was 
not income within the meaning of the Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

One of the arguments advanced was that this 
sum could not lawfully be taxed as income be- 
cause it was not received by the widow in 1917 
and never can be; that it was not income in that 
year to the children of Ryerson because they did 
not receive it then and may neyer receive it 
and that it was not income to the trustee, not 
only because the will creating the trust required 
that ‘‘stock dividends and accretions of selling 
value shall be considered as principal and not 
income,’’ but also because in the ‘‘common 
understanding’’ the term ‘‘income’’ does not 
comprehend such a gain or profit as here in- 
stanced. 

The court brushes aside the provision of 
Ryerson’s will with the statement that ‘‘it was 
not within the power of the testator to render 
the fund nontaxable.’’ The income tax law of 
1916 is then quoted by Associate Justice Clarke, 
who handed down the unanimous opinion, to 
show that the ‘‘gain’’ under consideration was 
plainly derived from the sale of personal prop- 
erty and therefore subject to the tax. The dis- 
trict court so held, and its decision was af- 
firmed. 

Justice Clarke states that the decision is in 
line with prior decisions of the court, several 
of which are cited, and that the definition of in- 
come heretofore handed down by the Supereme 
Court stands. The decision leaves no room for 
doubt that profits realized from the sale of 
assets of a trust fund are taxable under the in- 
come and excess profits tax laws. 

In another case the court held that increase in 
the value of corporate bonds originally ac- 
quired for investment is taxable under the 
revenue law of 1916 where sales are made show- 


-ing a gain over the declared value as of March 


1, 1913. However, where securities were pur- 
chased prior to March 1, 1913, and on that date 
showed an actual depreciation and afterwards 
were sold at a price considerably higher than the 
March 1, 1913, declared value but still repre- 
senting a loss to the seller the tax does not 
apply. An actual gain over the original pur- 
chase price must be shown. In this ease the 
lower court held that any gain realized by the 
sale was a mere conversion of capital assets and 
was not income that could be lawfully taxed. 
In this respect Justice Clarke stated the district 
court fell into error. This case also involved 
an attempt to levy a tax on stock dividends, 
which the district court directed the collector 
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to refund. In this respect the lower court was 
upheld. 

It is said that thousands of cases of income 
assessments come within this decision of the 
Supreme Court, which will relieve Uncle Sam of 
the necessity of refunding millions of dollars. 

In Docket No. 663, appealed by David M. 
Goodrich, a taxpayer, from the district court for 
the southern district of New York, the Govern- 
ment won and lost. Two sales of securities 
were involved. In the first a clear gain was 
shown over the original purchase price and over 
the value as of March 1, 1913. In the second 
the capital stock of one corporation was ex- 
changed for stock in a reorganized company of 
the then value (1912) of $291,600. It was ad- 
mitted that on March 1, 1913, the value of this 
stock had shrunken to $148,635.50. It was sold 
in 1916 for $269,346.25. The collector assessed 
the tax on the difference between the value on 
March 1, 1913, and the sale price, altho it admit- 
tedly represented an actual loss to the seller. The 
lower court upheld the second assessment as well 
as the first. Justice Clarke states that the Gov- 
ernment confessed error as to the second assess- 
ment and the lower court’s decision was re- 
versed in this regard. 





CONTROL OF SOUTHERN PINE BEETLE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1188, dealing with the southern pine 
beetle, a menace to the pine timber of the 
southern States. The bulletin was prepared by 
A. D. Hopkins, forest entomologist, in charge of 
forest insect investigations. 

This insect is characterized as the most de- 
structive enemy of the pines of all species in 
the Southern States, from Pennsylvania to 
Texas. The introduction states: 

It has killed more merchantable sized timber 
during the last thirty years than has died from 
all other causes combined. Between 1890 and 1893 
it killed a very large percentage of the yellow, 
pitch and white pines of West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, and, since the earliest records in 1842, has 
killed a vast amount of timber in the Atlantic and 
Gulf States, most of which has been a total loss. 

The prevention of serious outbreaks and the 
control of this menace to the great timber re- 
sources of the South are not only possible but 
entirely practicable. It is onlv necessary to cut 
and utilize for fuel or lumber during the fall and 
winter months all trees that die during the late 
summer and fall, making sure that the bark of the 
main trunk is burned. 

The bulletin states that it has been deter- 
mined and demonstrated that if the larger part 
of the infestation within an area of eight to 
ten square miles is disposed of according to the 
methods discovered and recommended by the 
experts of the bureau of entomology it will bring 
the beetle under complete control in that area, 
and that thereafter control can be maintained 
with but slight trouble and expense. 

The bulletin continues: 

It is therefore evident that if the recommended 
methods are adopted and properly carried out the 
beetle can be controlled in any given community, 
district, county, State, or in the entire South. 
Broadlv stated. the method of control is to locate 
the infested trees during November, December, 
January, February and March and destroy the 
over-wintering broods in the bark of the main 
trunks, 

Instructions are given for the location of 
infested trees, together with essential details 
in methods of control. Certain ‘‘ requirements 
for success’’ also are set forth. 

In conclusion Mr. Hopkins says: 

If the owners of nine will consider the protec- 
tion of their timber from the standpoint of a com- 
mon interest and will realize the necessity for con- 


certed action in the control work, success will be 
assured. 


WITHDRAWS PROPOSED FLAT RATE 


Mempnrs. Tenn., March 29.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that Walter 
Shivley, freight traffic manager of the Mobile & 
Ohio and the Columbus & Greeneville railroads— 
the old Southern Railway in Mississippi—has 
agreed to withdraw the proposed flat rates on 
logs, bolts and other rough material between sta- 
tions on these roads and to leave the present net 
rates in effect for the time being. It is believed 
that, with the present adiustment, there is ex- 
cellent chance of keeping the net rates in effect 
ee. according to officials of the associa- 

















ASK REFUND ON EASTERN SHIPMENTS 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 28.—A joint com- 
plaint growing out of the several increases in 
lumber rates during the last five years has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by the White Pine Association of the Tona- 
wandas, White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc.), 
Haines Lumber Co., Northern Lumber Co., R. 
T. Jones Lumber Co., Smith, Fassett & Co., 
Brady Bros. and A. Weston & Son. The di- 
rector general of railroads, as agent, New York 
Central and other roads are made defendants. 

The complaint states that prior to 1909 lum- 
ber and forest products in carloads moving out 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., to eastern destina- 
tions moved under a commodity rate, but during 
that year some of the defendants issued new 
tariffs in and by which the commodity rate on 
lumber was canceled and lumber was included 
in official classification and given the 6th class 
rate. 

Effective Feb. 23, 1915, and Oct. 1, 1915, and 
in accordance with the decision of the commis- 
sion rates were increased 5 percent. Effective 
Aug. 1, 1917, rates were again increased 15 per- 
cent. Under date of March 12, 1918, the com- 
mission issued an order in the Fifteen Percent 
Case providing that carriers might increase 
their commodity rates on lumber and forest 


rates in line with the cut of 7 cents from the 
Pacific coast. 


PROTEST TARIFF CANCELATION 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 26.—At a conference 
of the traffic managers of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Willamette Valley 
Lumbermen’s Association it was decided to for- 
ward to the freight bureaus of the various 
railroads radiating from the Pacifie Northwest 
a protest against the cancelation notice recently 
sent out, and bearing on rules for constructing 
combination rates on forest products and other 
commodities, known as Kelly’s Tariff No. 228. 
A letter sent to the carriers sets forth fully the 
reasons for the protest. 








SEEK REFUND ON PINE SHIPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 28.—A complaint 
has been filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Baker-Reid Lumber Co., Riggs 
Terrell Lumber Co. and J. J. Laumer and J. M. 
Griffith, trading as the Laumer Lumber Co., against 
the Baltimore & Ohio and other railroads, asking ~ 
$113.02 reparation on a carload of southern pine 
shipped from Birmingham, Ala., by the Baker-Reid 
company to the Illmo Lumber Co., Bunker Hill, 
Ill., and reconsigned at East St. Louis to the West 





Pine Lumber Co., Canton, 
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Ohio. An unauthorized 
rate of 35% cents per 
hundred pounds is alleged 
to have been collected. 
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HEARING ON 
CYPRESS RATE 


OmaAHA, NEB., March 28 
—A complaint recently 
filed by the traffic bureau 
of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce in behalf of 
the Nebraska Bridge Sup- 
ply & Lumber Co., Omaha, 
against the director gen- 
eral of railroads alleging 
unreasonable freight 
charges on cypress piling 
from Hargrove and Card- 
well, Mo., to Morrillton, 
Ark., was heard in Omaha 
before an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission March 16. 

The rate charged on the 








The above cartoon is a reproduction of one which the Bissell Lumber Co., 
of Marshfield, Wis., is sending out to the trade in general. 


comment is unnecessary. 


shipments in question was 
20 cents per hundred 
pounds, which complain- 
ants contended was unrea- 


Further 





products in Official Classification territory 1 
cent per one hundred pounds. 

June 25, 1918, General Order No. 28 of the 
Railroad Administration increased rates 25 
percent to complainants under their 6th class 
rates, while competitors shipping on commodity 
rates were increased a flat 5 cents per one hun- 
dred pounds. 

Undue preference to competitors is charged 
and reparation is asked on certain shipments on 
the ground that the increases to complainants 
should not have exceeded those granted where 
commodity rates applied. 





CONFER ON SOUTHERN PINE RATES 


Sr. Louris, Mo., March 28.—Another meeting 
has been called by F. A. Leland, chairman of 
the Southwestern Freight Bureau, at the re- 
quest of the carriers for April 8, to discuss the 
rate situation on southern pine as affected by 
the recent reduction on Pacific coast products. 
The case of the shippers was presented to the 
bureau on March 22, by A. G. T. Moore, traf- 
fic manager of the Southern Pine Association. 
The southern pine interests will confer here the 
day before the hearing. Southern pine men 
believe that they will be granted a reduction in 


sonable to the extent fhat 
it exceeded a rate of 11% or 12 cents for similar 
distances in Missouri and Arkansas. The director 
general was represented by W. B. Knight. 





COMPLAINS OF CYPRESS RATES 

WAsHIneTon, D. C., March 30.—The Hebard Cy- 
press Co. has filed a complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the Aberdeen & Rock 
Fish Railroad Co. and others, attacking the reason- 
ableness of rates on cypress lumber shipped from 
Hebardville, Waycross and Hopkins, Ga., to various 
interstate destinations, when compared with rates 
granted competitors shipping from Perry and Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Reparation is asked. 


PULPWOOD TARIFFS SUSPENDED 


WasnineoTon, D. C., March 29.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 28 suspended until 
April 30 tariffs seeking to increase ratse on fuel 
and pulpwood and wood bolts between points in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. 
These tariffs were suspended by an order previ- 
ously issued until March 31. 





More TREES in the United States are of the 
rose family than of any other. The total] number 
is nearly one hundred forty most of whith are 
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WILL ERECT DUPLICATE PLANT 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 28.—Due to the fact 
that Louisville is favorably situated in the mat- 
ter of rail and water transportation, and bor- 
derland rates give some advantage for dis- 
tribution north and south, the Union Cedar Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has purchased six acres of land 
on the Kentucky & Tennessee terminal here, 
and will erect a plant duplicating its Toledo 
plant, for production of cedar fence posts, and 
lumber, and will also install a creosoting plant. 
The company has a considerable business in sup- 
plying mine materials. In addition to northern 
and northwestern cedar it draws a good deal of 
rough material from Tennessee and western 
Kentucky. @G. A. Jacobs will be resident man- 
ager of the local division. C. E. Saylor, Toledo, 
is president. Work will begin at once, and it 
is reported that 150 cars of material have been 
ordered shipped here. 


“ADDRESS FORESTRY STUDENTS 


Moscow, IpanHo, March 26.—Within the last 
few weeks three series of special lectures 
dealing with different phases of the work of 
the Forest Service have been given to the 
students of the school of forestry at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho at Moscow by prominent 
members of the Forest Service. 

During February, J. J. Fitzwater, district 
forest inspector from Sandpoint, Idaho, pre- 
sented ten lectures covering the policy and 
‘activity of the Forest Service in regard to 
sale of timber and or- 
ganization of the Pend 
Oreille and Kanikau 


Qualifications for Membership 


pleasure of a visit from Thomas Jackson, one 
of its alumni, who is: engaged in logging en- 
gineering work for the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Company, at Clarkia, Idaho. Mr. Jack- 
son talked to the club on the use of wire rope 
in logging and the engineering problems in- 
volved in connection with it. In closing, Mr. 
Jackson stated that the new problems con- 
stantly to be met by a logging engineér made 
the field one of unusual attraction to young 
men and that the industry was in real need of 
a large number of men with the proper quali- 
fications to help get logs from difficult places 
at low cost. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL YARDS COMBINE 


Marion, Wis., March 28.—Announcement is 
made of the consolidation of the Marion Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co. and the Dawley Lumber Co., the 
combined business to be operated under the 
name of Dawley Lumber Co. George Morisette 
is president of the company, which operates a 
line of efficiently handled yards in this section 
of Wisconsin. V. L. Morisette, secretary and 
treasurer of the new organization, will take 
personal charge of the yard at Wausau. 


WANT TO BE AN OPTIMIST ? 


INDIANAPOLIS, InpD., March 28.—Believing 
that it can help to create a better feeling and 
an optimistic attitude toward the coming sea- 
son’s business with its patrons and those with 
whom its representatives come in contact, E. C. 


JOIN THE YOO-BET-EYE-KAN. 
TRIBE 





national forests under 
definite working plans 
for the perpetuation of q) 
the timber business de- 
pendent upon supplies 
of raw material from (9) 
these forests. He (4) 
stated that the aim of 
the Forest Service was 
to support established (6) 
industries and encour- (7) 
age the development of 
new ones to the extent (8) 
that forests could be ex- 
pected permanently to 
supply raw materials “°) 
for them. (11) 


C. F. McHarg, district 
forest inspector from 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, delivered a series of 
ten lectures during the first week of March 
covering the administrative organization and 
activities of the Forest Service. His lectures 
showed how the present organization had 
been developed with the increasing import- 
ance of the national forests in the economic 
structure of the country and with the expan- 
sion of the activities of the Forest Service 
in the continual effort to make the forests of 
maximum use to the greatest possible num- 
ber of people. 


The protection of the forests from fire was 
the subject of a course of six lectures given 
to the Idaho Forest Club by C. C. Delavan, 
fire assistant on the Coeur d’Alene national 
forest. Mr. Delavan stated that the forest 
fire problem in northern Idaho was more se- 
rious than in any other part of the country 
because of its peculiar climatic condition, and 
outlined the essential features of the pro- 
tective organizations which have been devel- 
oped to combat this situation. 

District Forester Fred W. Morrell and H. E. 
Flint, forest examiner in charge of fire pro- 
tection in the northern Idaho and Montana 
district, recently visited the school of for- 
estry and addressed the members of the Idaho 
Forest Club at a special meeting. Mr. Morrell 
dealt with the problems of properly handling 
the personnel in building up an efficient or- 

_ ganization, and Mr. Flint touched upon some 
phases of the fire protective plans for the 
coming year. 

At.a special meeting held on Saturday 
morning March 12, the forést sctiool hdd the 


weakness. 
hunch. 

might hke ’em. 
sonality. 


out and dig. 
To succeed. 


I Resolve 


To get acquainted with those about me—I 
To be cordial—it’s the better half of per- 


(9) To sing a song every day. 
To not envy the other fellow, but to get 


aw a stiff upper lip and my powder 
ry. 


That I'll never be discouraged. 

That I'll fight hard for new business. 
That I won't be a quitter. 

To analyze myself daily to overcome my 


To bave the courage to act on a sudden 


Business is Good! 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


Established 1857 
The Silver Steel Saw People 


Home Office and Factory 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Qualifications for Membership in the ‘‘Yoo-Bet-Eye-Kan Tribe’”’ 


Atkins & Co., of this city, are sending out a 
card stating the qualifications for membership 
in the ‘‘ Yoo-Bet-Eye-Can Tribe.’’ Any and all 
are welcome to join, it merely being necessary 
to carry out the resolutions. A reproduction 
of the card accompanies this article. 


EXCHANGES AID REFORESTATION 


Moscow, IpaHo, March 28.—In a recent ad- 
dress to students of the school of forestry here, 
C. L. Billings, land agent Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, urged the 
enactment of legislation to facilitate the ex- 
change of national forest land for private or 
other lands chiefly valuable for timber produc- 
tion. The most important result of such ex- 
changes is that there is at once brought under 
management for sustained yield a larger area 
of forest land, while, because of the possibility 
of exchange, every owner of timber land has 
an incentive to protect his young growth and 
thus increase the exchange value of his hold- 
ings. Laws that will bring about such conditions 
are therefore of tremendous importance in solv- 
ing the forestry problems of the country. Mr. 
Billings mentioned as other benefits of exchang- 
ing national forest lands for others, a consolida- 
tion of national forests that would simplify 
problems in connection with their protection, ad- 
ministration and management; while, on the 
other hand, the larger private owners would 
find a way out of their cut-over land problems 
and holders of smaller blocks surrounded by 
national forests would be able to realize on 
titem. es 


A GRAVITY POLE TRAM ROAD FOR LOGGING 


BurNSvILLE, N. C., March 28.—The Western 
Carolina Lumber Co., of this city, manufacturer 
of spruce and hardwood lumber, has one of the 
most unusual and yet successful tram roads 
for logging in this section of the country. ‘his 
road operates on a 67 percent grade and is 
very simple in construction and arrangement 
and takes comparatively few men to operate. 
F. B. Duane, vice president and general manager 
of the company, said in substance that the 
road, which is in the mountains, is laid out and 
constructed in much the same way that ordinary 
steam roads are laid out, except that little or 
no attention is paid to grade. Ties of varivus 
sizes are used and placed about four feet apart, 
altho no special attention is paid to leveling the 
ties. Care is taken to keep the ascents, as the 
road is laid, as nearly gradual as possible, but 
because gravity is depended on for transporting 
the logs to the mill, precaution is taken that 
there is always a descent toward the mill, which 
arrangement of course, is not hard to secure 
in the country surrounding Burnsville. Care 
is taken to avoid curves as much as possible. 
While curves are not objectionable except that 
they necessitate going to the expense of using 
special block sheaves for controlling the line 
around the curves, they are not used any more 
than necessary. 

For rails, ordinary poles are placed on the 
ties. The operations of the West Carolina Lum- 
ber Co. are in a spruce country, where desirable 
rails as to size and length are not hard to ob- 
tain. Poles 6 inches in diameter at the small 
end and 9 inches in diameter at the large end 
are the minimum and maximum sizes used. Any 
length pole is used provided it is within the 
diameter limits, tho occasionally long poles are 
hewed off at the large end if necessary. The 
poles, or rails, are spiked with %-inch iron 
spikes thru the rail into the ties. In some sec- 
tions of the company’s road it is necessary to 
spike every tie, while in other sections every 
other tie is sufficient, and in some cases only 
every third tie is spiked. It has also been found 
advantageous for every other tie or so to be cut 
to provide a seat for the rail as this cut helps 
brace and strengthen the road. 


As the lay of the land makes it possible to 
operate with gravity, the company uses only 
one line and operates two cars at a time. At 
the upper end of the road, or woods landing, 
the power unit is installed, a specially built 
machine made by the Clyde Iron Works being 
used for this purpose. This machine serves 
the purpose of a stiff boom loader and also 
an incline machine. The cars, built to suit the 
work, have especially designed 10-inch double 
flanged wheels. An average of about 1,500 
feet of hardwood logs is loaded per ear and 
when these logs are loaded and safely bound 
the operator lets the cars down at a rate of 
six-tenths mile an hour, tho of course the speed 
is regulated to accord with the condition of the 
track and the grade. The operator soon learns 
by the sense of touch and observation of his 
line to tell to within a very few feet where his 
cars are all the time. Upon arrival of the cars 
at the mill landing they are unloaded, the chains 
wrapped up and the lower landing man calls 
the engineer of the Clyde machine over the 
telephone, which is constructed for this purpose, 
and notifies him the cars are ready for the re- 
turn trip. The line at present is 6,000 feet 
long. 

Beside the engineer and tong hooker at the 
woods landing and the landing man at the mill 
landing two men are kept busy on track work, 
oiling the special sheaves ete. Line %-inch 
in diameter is used for handling the cars. It is 
the plan to put on about 1,500 feet of hard- 
wood a car, but frequently the load runs much 
larger, occasionally running up to 2,200 feet a 
car. 


. 


NEW COMPANY OPENS INDIANA YARD 


KENDALVILLE, IND., March 29.—Will A. Oavin, 
of Sturgis, Mich., and M. S.. Rudisill, of Niles, 
Mich., and associates have organized the Ken- 
dalville Lumber Co. and will open a retail yard 
here. New sheds are now under construction. 
BE. H. Sabrosky will be manager of the yard. 
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April. 5-6—Southern Pine Association, 


Grunewald 
Hotel, ‘New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 6-8—National Association of Box Manufac-, 
turers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
April 12-18—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 

Chicago, Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, 
Monthly meeting. 

April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
— Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual, 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City 
Annual. 

April 25-27—Western Retail 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. 


April 
8 


Lumbermen’s Asso- 

Annual. 

25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coli- 

eum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual. ‘ 

April 28—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 3-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual, 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 

‘a. Annual, 





SOUTHERN PINE PROGRAM 


New ORLEANS, La., March 28.—Final ar- 
rangements have been made for the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Southern Pine Association, 
which will be held at the Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La., Tuesday and Wednesday, April 
5 and 6. 

In addition to the regular program, many 
interesting exhibits will be made, and charts 
displayed, showing the work of the association, 
the use to which lumber and its byproducts can 
be put, and the latest statistics and graphic 
charts showing economic conditions affecting the 
lumber industry. 


A complete copy of the program follows: 
Tuesday Morning Session 


A. L, Clark, president, Dallas, Tex., presiding. 
Invocation—Rev. Geo. S. Sexton, Shreveport, La. 
ASSOCIATION POLICIES 

Address of the president. 

“What the Southern Pine Association Has Done 
for the Industry and the Public’’—Report of Secre- 
tary-manager J. E. Rhodes. 

“The Contention of the Government’—State- 
ment by Judge John H. Lucas, chief counsel South- 
ern Pine Association, Kansas City, Mo. 

Financial Statement of Association—Henry M. 
Young, treasurer Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. 

“What We Citizens of the South Can Do for the 
Nation”—John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex. 

Tuesday Afternoon Session 

P. S. Gardiner, Laurel, Miss., vice president, pre- 
siding. 

TRADE ECONOMICS 

“Trade Associations Essential to Successful 
Business’—Judge L. €. Boyle, counsel National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, 


i; ee 

“National Problems Confronting the Lumber In- 
dustry’—Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Governmental Control Stifling National Develop- 
ment’’—Charles S. Keith, Kansas City Mo., chair- 
man committee on economics, Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

Proposals by board of directors. 

Discussion. 

“The Constitution Our Safeguard’’—Address by 
Harry Atwood, Chicago. 

Wednesday Morning Session 

R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La., vice president, 
presiding. 

TRADE PROMOTION 

“Trade Extension Activities of the Association” 
—King H. Pullen, trade extension manager South- 
ern Pine Association. 

Report of Trade Extension Committee—R. A. 
Long, chairman, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 

Yy, Mo. : 

“Profitable Use We Have Made of Southern Pine 
Association Selling Helps’—K. P. Aschbacher, sec- 
retary-manager Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

“The Architect and the Small House—The Archi- 
tects’ Small House Service Bureau and What It 


Means to the Manufacturer and Dealer’—Edwin 

Brown, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman commit- 
penn small houses, American Institute of Archi- 
ects. 

“Engineering Problems Affecting the Use of 
Southern Pine’’—George E. Strehan, consulting en- 
gineer Southern Pine Association, New York City. 

“Waste Prevention and Utilization”’—C. E. Paul, 
construction engineer National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 

“Economic and Social Condition’’—Address by 
Rev. George S. Sexton, Shreveport, La. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session 

A. L. Clark, president, presiding. 

“The Freight Rate Situation’—Report of trans- 
portation committee, A. G. T. Moore, traffic man- 
ager Southern Pine Association. 

Report of the Cut-Over Land Committee—W. EB. 
Guild, chairman, Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 

“Lumber Inventories and Timber Taxation”’— 
R. M. Rickey, association accountant Southern Pine 
Association. 

Report of the Grading Committee—J. W. Martin, 
chairman, Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La. 

New business. 


Recommendations for directors of the Southern 


Pine Association for the ensuing year by State 
resentation of subscribers. 
Adjournment. 


CANADIAN RETAILERS’ SECRETARY 


WIinnipec, Man., March 26.—Fred W. Ritter 
has been appointed secretary-treasurer of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (of 
Canada) in succession to Fred H. Lamar, who 
has been appointed secretary-manager of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia. ; 

Mr. Ritter was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1882, and received his education in the public 
and private schools of that city, afterward at- 
tending Princeton University. From there he 
came west in 1904, tak- 
ing a position with the 
Monarch Lumber Co., at 
Regina, Sask., and in 
1908 he became man- 
ager at that point, suc- 
cessfully carrying out 


rep- 











FRED W. RITTER, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


New Secretary, Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association 











his duties until 1915, 
when he resigned to take 


a position with the 
Booth Fisheries, of Chi- 
eago. However, the 


lure of the West and 
its lumber business 
proved too strong for 
him, for in 1917 he 
again came west, assuming the general manage- 
ment of the North Canada Lumber Yards, with 
his head office at Prince Albert, Sask. 

Mr. Ritter is backed up, therefore, with 
many years’ practical experience of the retail 
lumber business, in addition to which he was 
for some years a director of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, and in this capacity 
he proved particularly valuable in assisting in 
the solution of several intricate problems. 

Mr. Ritter’s reputation for resource and his 
fund of pep, together with his high caliber as 
a business man, will help him to carry on the 
excellent work of his predecessor. 

Mr. Ritter will assume his new duties April 
1, and it is his aim to continue to make the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association one 
of the livest retail lumber organizations on the 
North American continent. 








PLANS TO ADVERTISE REDWOOD 

San Francisco, Cauir., March 26.—The Cal- 
ifornia Redwood Association held a directors’ 
meeting here March 16. It was agreed to have 
a comprehensive plan as to the association’s 
advertising policy for 1921 drawn up by adver- 
tising experts. It will cover all trade extension 
activities and will be submitted to the board. 








Try Our Service 


and learn what our Chicago Ware- 
house, with over a million feet of 
hardwood flooring in stock, means 
to L. C. L. and carload buyers of 


OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


FLOORING 











. . WV. for 
—— 


Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers satisfi 

All 34” Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, tree , to prevent 
damage in transit and at the job. 


ANY ae STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


N EIARINCUOMEN, MANAGER CHICAGO 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 








if it’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania © 





Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Chicago _New England St Louis i 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 











Pave the Way for 
=z Business. 


by getting better ac- 
quainted with the 
farmers in your com- 

' , munity. Nothing will 
help you more than to have a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mill 


in your yard. With it you can grind oats, 
rye, corn, buckwheat, etc., for farmers. While 
you are grinding encourage future building 
and repair work. Let us tell you how other 
dealers use this mill with good profit. 


Send for catalog today. 













| Sprout, Waldron & Co., munc¥.A. | 
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CALIFORNIA. | 
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ecrnien White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


REDWOOD 

















3 Zi 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mgr., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 


MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Bullding 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
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ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR _ MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. J 














PALACE HOTEL 


OCATED IN THE HEART of the business, theatre and 
shopping districts. The home of the Masonic, Trans- 
portation and Rotary Clubs. 


Rates for Rooms, from $2.50 upward 




















It was also decided to join the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in its campaign to 
advertise wood and to stimulate building on the 
basis of 2 cents a thousand feet of the. 1920 
shipments, and the sum of $4,840 was set aside 
for this purpose. 

R. F. Hammatt, the new secretary-manager 
of the association, is doing practical work, and, 
with the various committees now reorganized, 
the redwood industry will derive much benefit. 


COOPERS WILL DISSIPATE GLOOM 


St. Louis, Mo., March 29.—The coming con- 
vention of the Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, which will be held at the Planters 
Hotel in St. Louis, May, 3, 4, 5 and 6, will be 
the fifth anniversary of the association, and 
the occasion will be fittingly celebrated, V. W. 
Krafft, secretary, said today. In an appeal to 
members to attend the convention, Mr. Krafft 
makes the following point, which applies to all 
association work: 

It is indeed fortunate that just at this time an 
opportunity is afforded you to foregather with 
others in the same line of business, confronted by 
the same conditions, and all striving for a clearer 
understanding of what the future has in store for 
them. Alone, one can not hope to solve the funda- 
mental problems confronting the industry, but by 
collectively applying ourselves to these problems 
there is the assurance of accomplishment. 

Leave your business for a few days—come to the 








ed by the Forest Service, lumber manufacturers, 
protective associations and the university, had 
failed to pass, was lack of understanding and 
confidence on the part of the general public, 
and he called upon each man in the school to 
shoulder his part of the responsibility in build- 
ing up a realization of the economic importance 
of forestry to the nation. 


CONFER ON GRADING RULES 


WEED, CALIF., March 26.—A number of Cali- 
fornia pine lumber manufacturers, managers 
and grading experts recently held a three day 
—first semiannual—conference at Weed for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a new set of grading 
rules for the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

The meeting was held at Weed because of 
the opportunities given to examine and discuss 
all grades of lumber, as well as door stock, and 
the manufactured product, as the Weed Lumber 
Co. has one of the largest door factories in the 
country. In fact, the Weed Lumber Co. manu- 
factures everything from lumber to boxes, sash 
and doors and veneer. 

J. M. White, manager of the Weed Lumber 
Co., is chairman of the grading rules commit- 
tee of the association and he and R. A. Long, 
of Kansas City, who happened also to be at 


Lumber Graders from Mills in California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association who 


attended the conference at Weed, Calif., 


convention. You will not only profit by an ex- 
change of ideas but will find that your gloom has 
disappeared ; and you will depart from the meeting 
feeling that you are, after all, engaged in a worth 
while business. 

This will be the first time the convention will 
last more than three days. 


IDAHO FOREST STUDENTS MEET 


Moscow, IpaHo, March 28.—There was an 
attendance of over fifty at the annual banquet 
of the Associated Foresters of the school of 
forestry, University of Idaho, held here recent- 
ly. A. H. Upham, president of the university, 
traced the history of the school and emphasized 
that forestry developments meant its better rec- 
ognition and certain development. Former 
President J. M. Forney told of its early days 
and congratulated Dean F. C. Miller on recent 
progress. J. E. Drissen, president of the Asso- 
ciated Foresters, outlined the aims and activities 
of the Forest Club. A. D. Decker, an alumnus 
now with the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Idaho, gave the students some points. Ben E. 
Bush, State land cruiser, explained that the 
aim of the State land board was so to handle 
‘the State timber lands as to increase their pro- 
ductive capacity with the object of turning them 
over to the Forest Service in exchange for tim- 
ber. L. F. Parsons, executive secretary to the 
president of the university, emphasizing the 
present importance of the forests of the State, 
said that a large proportion of its revenues 
was now coming directly from the forests and 
that they provided one-third the cost of putting 
each student thru the university. C. L. Bill- 
ings, of the Edward Rutledge Timber (o., 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, said the reason why the 
recently introduced State forestry bill, support- 


March 7-10. 


Weed, extended the hospitality of the company 
to the visiting lumbermen. 

It is likely that there will be a meeting of 
sales managers and those interested in grading 
at Tuolumne and probably later in the season 
there will be a similar meeting at Westwood at 
the big plant of the Red River Lumber Co. 


RAILROAD WAGES SHOULD BE CUT 


LAKELAND, FuLA., March 28.—A very success- 
ful and profitable district meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was held 
here on Wednesday, March 23. Among the 
subjects discussed were the present conditions 
in the trade, and the National’s advertising 
campaign, and growing out of these discussions 
a resolution was adopted embodying the belief 
of those in attendance that the railroad wage 
scale will have to be adjusted first before the 
railroads can reduce freight and passenger 
rates and before there will be a return of any 
real prosperity. The secretary was directed to 
send this resolution to all members and other 
operators with the request that they have their 
local trade organizations adopt similar resolu- 
tions, and also to the Railroad Labor Board, the 
trade papers and to the United States senators 
and representatives in Congress. The resolution 
as adopted is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The members of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, who manufacture and ship 
approximately 100,000 cars of lumber annually and 
are dependent upon transportation by common car- 
riers for the successful conduct of their business, 
are vitally interested in the economy and efficiency 
of the service rendered by the railroads, since they 
are required by statute to pay freight rates, passen- 
ger fares and other charges which will produce an 
aggregate net railway operating income of 6 per- 
cent; and 

WHEREAS, The amounts paid as wages and sal- 
aries to employees and officers represent a very sub- 
stantial part of the operating expenses of the rail- 
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roads, and the rules and working conditions affect 
the aggregate wage account of the employees no 
less than the rate of pay itself; and 


WHEREAS, The present wage scales represent an 
accumulation .of increases beginning with the 
passage of the Adamson so called 8-hour law, con- 
tinuing thru the period of Federal control and 
culminating with the award of the Railroad Labor 
Board in the summer of 1920 under abnormal war 
conditions, when the cost of living was at the high- 
est level; and 


WHEREAS, The present rules and working condi- 
tions were established for the railroads as a whole, 
when substantially all of the Class 1 carriers were 
operated by the director general of railroads as a 
single system of transportation; and the so called 
national agreements prevent the railroads now un- 
der private operation from making individual con- 
tracts and adjusting their rates of pay with their 
employees ; and 


WHEREAS, The present wage scales of railway 
employees are forcing the railroads to pay substan- 
tially more for labor than is now paid for similar 
classes of work in other industries at a time when 
the cost of all commodities is being reduced to a 
more normal basis and living expenses are mate- 
rially lower; and 


WHEREAS, The present rules and working condi- 
tions, which were established as a war emergency 
measure during the period of Government opera- 
tion of the railroads as a unit, are impractical 
under private operation as individual lines, since 
they impair discipline, destroy efficiency, hinder the 
employment of competent and loyal men, resulting 
in wasteful expenditures for operation which must 
be paid by the public in freight rates that are so 
high they are destroying the business of the coun- 
try ; therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Railroad Labor Board be 
urged to abrogate immediately the so called na- 
tional agreements and permit the carriers to make 
their own contracts and adjust their rates of pay 
in line with their own individual conditions, the 
cost of living in their territory, the wages paid 
for similar classes of work in other industries and 
other factors which are pertinent in determining a 
just and fair scale of wages and reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rules and working conditions. 





PROGRAM FOR TEXAS MEETING 


Houston, TEx., March 28.—Secretary J. C. 
Dionne, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, this city, announces that the complete 
program for the annual convention of the organ- 
ization to be held here at the Rice Hotel on 
April 12, 13 and 14, has been arranged. The 
first two days will be devoted to business, while 
on the third day the whole time will be spent 
in out-door sports. The program is as follows: 


Tuesday Morning, April 12 


Registration in lobby of Rice Hotel. All lum- 
bermen and ladies are requested to register 
immediately. 

Call to order in Rice Hotel ball room—Presi- 
dent E. P. Hunter. 

Invocation—Rev. Peter Gray Sears, Houston. 

“T Hear You Calling Me,” tenor solo by Hous- 
ton’s famous singer—George Doscher. 

Address of welcome—Lieut. Gov. Lynch David- 
son, Houston. 

Response for visitors—Thomas W. Griffiths, 


allas. 
President’s annual address—E. P. Hunter, 


aco. 

Treasurer’s annual report—Thomas W. Blake, 
Houston. 

Secretary’s annual address—J. C. Dionne, 
Houston, 

Appointment of committees. 

Special feature—‘‘Everybody Sing.’ 

‘The Honor of Being a Texas Lumberman’— 
John Henry Kirby, Houston. 

Announcements, adjournment. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


Musical number. 

“The Building Store in the City”—Walter Lehr, 
Ed Steves & Sons, San Antonio. A 

“The Building Store in the County Town’’— 
Cc. EB. Turner, Turner Lumber Co., Bastrop, Tex. 
wee a ee Building Service’’—Gerald E. 
Meliff, Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co., San Antonio. 

“Everybody Sing’’—by the convention. 

“Service, Sale and Plan Rooms’’—Roy Gaither, 
William Cameron & Co., Rosebud, Tex. 

“Does Advertising for the Lumber Dealer 
Pay?’’—Royal Jeter, Jeter Lumber Co., Cameron. 

Free and general discussion of every address 
will be encouraged. 

Adjournment until Wednesday morning. 


Wednesday Morning, April 13 
Opening, “Everybody Sing’’—by the conven- 


“Merchandising Tile’—E. R. Sturtevant, Chi- 
) 


“How Are Conditions and Prospects?”’—Presi- 
dent Hunter will ask for impromptu and terse 
reports from various parts of the State on busi- 
ness so that the delegates may learn what the 
other fellow is doing. 

“Question Box’’—J. H. Cooke, Houston, chair- 
man. Bring along the questions or topics you 
want discussed. The “Question Box” with blank 
slips will be displayed thruout the meeting, and 
the slips drawn from the box will be discussed 


in their turn. 
speaker. 

Adjournment. 

“Everybody Sing’’—by the convention. 

“Putting the Punch in Selling’—Frank H. 
Campbell, Beaver Board -Companies, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Mr. Campbell is a forceful orator and will 
deliver a strong merchandising address. 

“Our New Building and Loan Department’— 
J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager, , South- 
— Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 


Only five minutes allowed to any 


°. 

Any unfinished business. 

Reports of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Vote on next place of meeting. 
“Everybody Sing’’; then adjourn. 


Entertainment 


April 12: (Morning)—General reception. -(After- 
noon)—Auto ride and luncheon by Houston ladies 
A ac ladies. (Evening)—Grand ball, Rice 


otel. 
April 13: (Afternoon)—Majestic theater party 
for visiting ladies. (Evening)—Open house, 
dancing, music, refreshments, entertainment, 
Houston Lumbermen’s Club. 

April 14: All day outing. Down ship channel 
on boats, visiting San Jacinto battlegrounds, 
ending at Sylvan Beach for big barbecue, with 
swimming, dancing, games etc. 





MILLWORK COST BUREAU ANNUAL 


President F. J. Moss and Secretary W. P. 
Flint, of the Millwork Cost Information Bureau, 
are sending out announcements and cordial invi- 
tations to attend the seventh annual meeting of 
the association which will be held in Chicago on 
April 27 in the Florentine Room of the Congress 
Hotel. There will be only two sessions—morn- 
ing and afternoon—but it is promised that every 
minute will be well worth the time of any mem- 
ber or nonmember who cares to attend. No 
formal program has yet been prepared but, as 
the announcement states, ‘‘ there will be present 
the industry’s keenest executives and cost talent, 
and you will learn more about practical cost and 
estimating procedure as related to your business 
than if you read the whole galaxy of general cost 
literature that has come into existence during the 
last ten years. You will not be called upon to 
digest a mass of ideas that are practical in an- 
other industry and not in yours, but only such 
information as is actually in every-day use in the 
millwork line.’’ 

Every millwork manufacturer whether a mem- 
ber of the bureau or not is earnestly requested to 
make arrangements to attend this meeting. 
From all indications the coming convention will 
be a record breaker in every respect. 





CALIFORNIA PINE AND REDWOOD CUT 

San Francisco, CauiF., March 26.—According 
to figures compiled by the California Redwood 
Association and the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, twenty-seven 
of the largest mills in California during 1920 
cut 630,225,000 feet of lumber. The same mills 
in 1918 cut 582,622,000 feet. On the basis of 
these figures, the United States Forest Service 
announces that the total cut of the State for 
1920 should exceed 1,360,000,000. The figures 
for 1919 are not yet available. 





— 


CALIFORNIA DIRECTORS CONFER 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 26.—President 
A. C. Bowers, of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, presided at a 
meeting of its directorate on Friday of this 
week. Eleven officers were present, including 
the president and Secretary F. L. Morgan. 

The principal matter under consideration was 
the participation of the Southern California 
association in the annual meeting of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at 
Fresno late in April. No formal action as to 
participation was taken, but some enthusiasm 
for that purpose was evinced. Secretary 
Morgan was instructed to send circulars to ail 
members asking their views as to attending the 
big annual and replies from them are expected 
to be complete by April 10, when definite action 

be put under way. 

Will F. Davies, manager of the Patton & 
Davies Lumber Co. at Pasadena, was elected a 
director of the Southern California association 
to succeed O. D. Adams, who has been trans- 
ferred to a point in the Imperial Valley. 
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Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
: ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. = 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Lumber lers 
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417 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Dealers Profit by 
Accurate Accounts 


You can tell constantly which 
departments of your business 
vare making a good profit and 
which are showing losses, if 
you use a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


It enables you to know when to 
drop a line that isn’t paying, when 
your costs are too high. It gives 
you the figure-facts about your busi- 
ness that will enable you to direct 
it along the most profitable lines. 

Let us send you full infor- 

mation about this system. 

Address Dept. L. 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Muncie, Ind. 


Engineers 











335,000,000 Cubic Feet 
National Forest Timber 


and Pulpwood 


FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or designated 
for cutting on an area embracing about 
150,000 acres on the west side of Admiralty 
Island, extending from Young Bay on the 
northeast side of the island across to the 
head of Hawk Inlet, and thence southerly 
along the west side of the island to Koots- 
nahoo Inlet and Mitchell Bay, Tongass Na- 
tional Forest, Alaska, estimated to be 335,- 
000,000 cubic feet, approximately equivalent 
to 3,350,000 cords, more or less, of Sitka 
spruce, hemlock and other species of tim- 
ber, approximately 85 per cent hemlock. 


STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $0.60 per 100 cubic feet for Sitka spruce 
and Alaska cedar and $0.30 per 100 cubic 
feet for hemlock and other species. Rates 
to be readjusted every five years. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $10,000, to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or retained 
in part as liquidated damages, according to 
the conditions of sale. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester Port- 
land, Oregon, up to and including June 30, 
1921. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 

Before bids are submitted full information 
corcerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the District 
Forester, Ketchikan, Alaska. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET 

EVANSVILLE, IND., March 29.—The next 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club will be held at the New Vendome 
Hotel Tuesday evening, April 12. Plans for the 
regular summer outing of the club will be dis- 
cussed and outlined at this meeting and Gus A. 
Bauman, of the Maley-Wertz Lumber Co. and 
head of the entertainment committee, will re- 
port. 


SEATTLE CLUB ENTERTAINS 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 26.—The Metropoli- 
tan Club, under President Roy A. Dailey and 
House Manager George M. Brazer, gave its 
first dinner and entertainment to members and 
guests Tuesday evening. The affair was a re- 
markable success, and was attended by about a 
hundred lumbermen and their friends. During 
the dinner there were five vaudeville acts, inter- 
spersed with stories by Gordon H. MacDonald, 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and with songs 
by Lou R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Co., 
both of whom gave a rare exhibition of talent 
which was much appreciated. 

A feature of the evening was the final con- 
test in a three-cushion billiard tournament, 
which had been in progress for a month. There 
were originally twenty entries, but on the night 
of the party it had been narrowed to T. Coale 
and L. G. Horton, of the Northwest Lumber Co. 
Mr. Coale won, 20 to 10, and was awarded the 
prize of a handsome billiard cue. The prize 
for the highest run during the contest was 
given to Ralph A. Clark, sales manager of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, who had made 
a run of 6. 

Following are new members of the club: 
Max A. Wyman, Y. J. Morton, H. E. West, E. 
H. Beebe, F. St. Clair Dickinson, A. J. Krauss, 
C. W. Hudson, C. H. Myers, W. A. Shumm, 
Charles Milne, Earl H. Strange, J. C. Morrell, 
Milton Gordon, Maurice Kline, Edward §&. 
Yeaton, E. W. Sexsmith. 


TACOMA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


TacoMA, WASH., March 26.—Announcement 
of the election of Ernest Dolge, president of 
Ernest Dolge (Inc.), Tacoma lumber manufac- 
turer, as a trustee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was made to 
Tacoma lumbermen at the regular meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma March 23. 
Mr. Dolge left for Chicago today to attend 
next week the quarterly meeting of the Na- 
tional association trustees. 

Mr. Dolge was president of the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club during 1920 and in January 
of the present year was elected a trustee of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association represent- 
ing the Tacoma district. His election to the 
national board took place at a recent meeting 
of the West Coast association trustees held in 
Portland. 

Mr. Dolge’s election was announced by Presi- 
dent Paul Jones who then called on Mr. Dolge 
for a few words. 

John Dower, of Wadena, Minn., who is also 
president of the John Dower Lumber Co., which 
operates a chain of retail yards in eastern Wash- 
ington, was a guest of the club and made a short 
talk on market conditions. ‘‘Some effort should 
be made to stabilize the lumber market,’’ Mr. 
Dower declared. ‘‘I can tell you from my ex- 
perience that low prices never induce buying. 
I can see no hope for better times until prices 
begin to rise again. When the advance begins, 
lumber will begin to sell.’’ 

Mr. Dower said that the situation in the farm- 
ing districts was the chief cause of the present 
depression. The farmers, he declared, have 
no money and can not be expected to buy lum- 
ber until conditions improve. Eastern yards 
are stocked with high priced lumber and until 
this is worked off the low price product will not 
sell readily. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 


be held in Cincinnati. 


bermen’s Association, spoke briefly on adver- 
tising methods. 

A general discussion of market conditions 
showed that a majority of the manufacturers 
can see little hope of improvement in the im- 
mediate future. 


-—— 


CLEVELAND CLUB ELECTS 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 28.—At the mid- 
week meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers the following were named officers 
of the organization for 1921: 

President—F. P. Potter, Potter, Teare & Co. 

Vice President—George W. Meyers, G. W. 
Meyers Lumber Co. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. V. O’Brien. 

At an early meeting the officers will name 
committees for the ensuing year. 


PHILADELPHIANS TEE OFF 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 28.—The Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club will open the 1921 
season with a special two days’ outing at the 
Seaview Golf Club, near Atlantic City, N. J., 
on April 5 and 6. There will be a practice 
round on Tuesday afternoon, indoor sports in 
the evening, and one or two rounds on Wednes- 
day. There is a good prospect of making this 
a joint tournament with the Knot golfers, the 
New York lumbermen’s golf organization. 


ELKO ELEKAD PASSES THE MARK 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 26.—Fifty new mem- 
bers were introduced to the Elko Elkad Club at 
the dinner last Wednesday night at the Y. M. 
C. A. in honor of L. R. Putman, directing man- 
ager American Wholesale Lumber Association. 
This makes a total of two hundred and twelve 
mémbers in the club, twelve more than promised 
by F. H. Beckman when he took the chairman- 
ship of the new membership committee. Mr. 
Beckman agreed to raise the membership to two 
hundred with the understanding that his chair- 
manship would automatically cease upon the 
completion of this stunt. 

Andrew MacCuaig, president, announced that 
hereafter the Friday noon meetings of the board 
of trustees would be open to all members who 
wished to attend. 


NYLTA CLUB TO DINE 

New York, March 29.—District Attorney Lee 
Parsons Davis, of White Plains, will be one of 
the speakers at the dinner at the Commodore 
Hotel on April 16 of the Nylta Club. Russell 
Starr has been selected chairman of the musical 
committee for the function and promises to have 
one of the best male quartets in the city present. 

A number of members of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association have offered to give at- 
tractive souvenirs, just to evidence the good will 
of the parent organization in its thriving young 
offspring. 


PLEASURE—BUT BUSINESS FIRST 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—The two nom- 
inating committees of the Lumbermen’s Club of 
Cincinnati have held several conferences this 
week to determine upon the ticket they will 
present at the meeting to be held at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club on April 4. They are keeping 
their selections a deep secret. There is con- 
siderable sentiment among the members for the 
renomination of Newell H. Hargrave, who has 
had a very successful year as president of the 
club. 

District No. 26, Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, will combine business with 
pleasure at its next monthly meeting which will 
Members have asked W. 
Perey Hubbard, secretary of district No. 1, to 
reserve them seats for the opening of national 
league baseball season at the game between the 
Cincinnati Reds and St. Louis and will meet for 
the business session either before or after the 
game. Mr. Hubbard has recommended that they 
meet before the game, for the celebration of a 
Red victory would probably preclude any dis- 
patching of business that evening. 
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Mr. Hubbard has been reappointed for a term 
of one year executive secretary of the district 
No. 1, Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers. This will be Mr. Hubbard’s second 
year in association work. He took up the posi- 
tion a year ago after many years’ experience in 
the lumber and timber business, but had had no 
previous experience as an active association 
manager. His first year’s work with the Cin- 
cinnati retailers has proved very successful. 


~ 


HEAR TALK ON TRANSPORTATION 

New OrR.LEANS, LA., March 28.—At its week- 
ly luncheon last Tuesday the Lumbermen’s Club 
listened to a talk by M. G. Hoffman, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., prominent box manufacturer and 
president of the Pensacola Chamber of Com- 
merce, who discussed lumber transportation 
rates in general and the carriers’ effort to can- 
cel certain water competitive rates in particu- 
lar. Mr. Hoffman was thoroly informed regard- 
ing his subject and his talk proved highly in- 
teresting. 

A debate on the branding of lumber had been 
scheduled, but as three of the four debaters 
selectively drafted were absent, the oral set-to 
was postponed to a later meeting. 


SEATTLE CATS LIFT THE GLAD PAW 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 26.—Comes now W. 
M. Beebe, known to the trade as president of 
the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., but universally 
saluted as Bill, Bojum of the Supreme Nine, 
announcing unusual doings in the realm of 
Hoo-Hoo. The word has gone forth that R. H. 
Isherwood, secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, will be in Seattle April 6 and 7, and that 
the welcome must be in keeping with his station. 




















Mr. Isherwood ’s mission will take him to various 
points in the Northwest district, which embraces 
a most expansive territory, and he will appear 
in his official capacity at Missoula, Spokane, 
Seattle, Portland and Fresno. An advisory 
board has been named, consisting of these lum- 
bermen: 

R. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash.; W. H. Crowe, Federal Lumber Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; Thomas A. McCenn, Shevlin- 
Hixon Lumber Co., Bend, Ore. ; R. H. Hartley, Ever- 
ett, Wash.; E. H. Polleys and J. P. Lansing, 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont.; S. L. Boyd, 
Mann Lumber Co., Henderson, Mont.; A. L. Porter, 
secretary Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Spokane, Wash.; J. R. Bertholf, Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Charles B. Floyd is Vicegerent Snark for this 
district. He will codperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with Bill the Bojum in stimulating interest 
in the organization. 


SPRING STIRS CINCINNATI GOLFERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 29.—With the com- 
ing of spring the Lumberman’s Golf Association 
of Cincinnati, of which J. C. West is president, 
is preparing for an active and enthusiastic year. 
The association was formed last summer and 
held its first tournament last September. The 
venture proved successful as a stimulator of 
sociability among the lumbermen. 

The tournament committee, of which E. O. 
Robinson is chairman, will hold a meeting some 
time next week to arrange plans for the coming 
season. 

An ambitious program is being talked of and 
it is probable that intercity matches will be held 
with lumbermen of cities of the middle West, 
including Cleveland, St. Louis, Toledo, Louis- 
ville and Memphis. 














BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Chandler Springs—J. L. Ward & 
Co., removed headquarters to Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—E. C. Barton, man- 
ager of the Barton Lumber & Brick Co., of Jones- 
boro, has purchased the business of the Hancock 
Lumber Co. at Monette and will erect a lumber 
shed on the property. The new concern will be 
known as the Monette Lumber Co., and George 
Cook, of Jonesboro, will be manager. The Bar- 
ton Lumber & Brick Co. now owns plants in 
Osceola, Marked Tree, Manila and Lepanto. The 
purchase of the Hancock property includes the 
Hancock sawmill, 34 lots and three residences 
and a plot of four acres. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Strable Manufactur- 
ing Co. changed name to Strable Hardwood Co. 

Walnut Creek—Spencer & Ayer changed name 
to Spencer Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. La Jara—Home Lumber, Coal 

Grain Co. succeeded by La Jara Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

ILLINOIS. Carterville—Carterville Lumber & 
Fuel Co.; C. E. Cannon sold interest to A. H. 
Wiswell and John Herrin. 

Rockford—Lang Lumber Co. has changed from 
wholesale to retail business. 

INDIANA. Terre Haute—Vigo Cooperage Co. 
filed notice of dissolution. Site has been sold to 
Dix Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Beech—Johnson-Maxwell Lumber Co., 
succeeded by U. F. Pederson Lumber Co. 

Rockwell City — General offices of Farmers’ 
Building & Supply Co. established here. Com- 
pany purchased line of yards at Rockwell City, 
Somers, Jolley, Richards, Knierim, Carnorvan 
and Wall Lake. M. Hartzler is manager. 

MINNESOTA. Clarissa—J. Borgerding & Co. 
succeeded by Lee Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Cameron—Ward & Burgess suc- 
eeeded by Cousins Lumber Co. 

Richmond—Davis Bros. & Child Mercantile Co. 
succeeded by Daniels Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Mariners’ Harbor—J. A. Snyder 
& Bros. succeeded by Snyder-Schiel Corporation. 

OKLAHOMA. Talihina—Cornwell & Chowning 
Lumber Co. succeeded by R. H. Chowning. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver Falls—George S. 
Hunter succeeded by Hunter & Stuber. 

Germantown—Penn Supply Co. purchased lum- 
ber business of late Charles A. Wisler. 

Mercer—Simplex Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Ross Hardwood Flooring & Lumber Co. 

Riverside—Wallace A. Hoover succeeded by 
South Danville Planing Mill Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Letcher—Farmers’ Union 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Jos. Dodd. 

WISCONSIN. Marion—Lumber & Fuel Co. 
and Dawley Lumber Co. consolidated under 
name of the latter company. V. L. Morisette, 
secretary-treasurer. 





INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Flomaton—Morgan Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

COLORADO. Monte Vista—H. H. Bakken 
Lumber Co. increasing capital from $30,000 to 
$65,000. 

GEORGIA. 
incorporated. 

ILLINOIS. Barclay — Barclay Codperative 
Grain Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; hard- 
ware and building material. 

INDIANA. Logansport — Thompson Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Terre Haute — Abel Gruesing Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Hill Bays Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Drew Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; also at 
Antrim, N. H.; to manufacture millwork. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—R. & A. Lumber Yard, 
incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Niles—Sands Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $25,000; mill at Sands. 

MINNESOTA. Alexandria—John E. Peterson 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Arkeeta—Sucanoochee Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; sawmill. 

NEBRASKA. Brokenbow—Broken Bow Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Osmond—Farmers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Manchester — Johnson 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


NEW YORK. Manhattan—Southeast Lumber 


Atlanta—Phoenix Planing Mill Co., 


Export Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000 


New York—Economart Floor Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; flooring and building materials. 

New York—Stevens-Eaton Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $200,000 to $250,000. 

orth Tonawanda—Meyers Lumber Co., in- 

corporated; capital, $150,000. 

Schenectady—Union Building & Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

OHIO. Cleveland— W. R. Hickman Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. ; 

Columbus—Buckley Box Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $30,000 to $75,000. 

Delaware—McKenzie Lumber Co., 
capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

OREGON. Salem—B. C. & S. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; sawmill. 

Portland—Clark Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
increasing capital from $75,000 to $85,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—Morisette 
Piano Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—James E. Stark & 
Co., increasing capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 


increasing 
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RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It’s 
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turers. 
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Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Sica 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 


Rotary Cut 
Northern 


Veneers 





URNITURE fact d factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed wii 
our “‘Peerless Brand’’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


. Gladstone, Mich.  & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 








In Stoch— 


Veneered — 
Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Established 
in 1869. 




















A name that should be 
on your inquiry list for 


Hardwood Lumber 


The American 
Column &LumberCo. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


West Virginia Band Sawn 


Soft Yellow Pooler Butternut 
jak 


Walnut 
Sycamore 
Black Gum 
Hicko 

Ash, Hemiock 


Chestnut 
Basswood 


alk 
Wei oa Se nent 
ite aple, 
Timbers Buckeye 








SMALL DIMENSION 
& STOCK 7 





WASHINGTON. Port Age 7 ee Lum- 

ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50, 
Seattie—Tonga Lumber Co., Pai. = cap- 

ital, $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Iager—H. Beavers 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $53, 000. 

WISCONSIN. Tiffany—Tiffany Mercantile Co., 
incorporated; capital, $60,000. 

WYOMING. Torrington—Goshen Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


INDIANA. Jasper— Jasper Realty Co. will 
erect building for lumber and hardware business. 

KENTUCKY. | Louisville—Alfred Struck Co. 
purchasing site for branch yard at Clay and 
Franklin streets, 

MARYLAND. Baltimore — Morgan Millwork 
Co. will erect three-story addition; cost $60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Houghton—Charles S. Mason will 
build an addition to his lumber yard. 

* OHIO. Cortland—Gantz Lumber Co. erecting 
building. 

Marion—Marion Lumber Co. erecting addition 
to building. ’ 

Toledo—Acorn Supply Co. erecting addition to 
building. 

OREGON. Aloha— Beaverton Lumber Co. 
erecting building. 

WASHINGTON. Selah—John Dower Lumber 
Co. making improvements to plant. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Carolina Lum- 
ber Co. will erect new plant. 

WISCONSIN. Two Rivers—Wisconsin Textile 
Manufacturing Co. increasing capital from $50,- 
000 to $100,000, and extending facilities to include 
manufacture of handles for kitchen utensils and 
other supplies. Will erect factory 60 by 180 feet. 
Dry kiln and power house will also be built. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA.  Reform—Marshall Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Enterprise Lumber 
Co., office destroyed by fire. 

CONNECTICUT. Avon—Planing mill of H. W. 
Woodford destroyed by fire; loss between $50,000 
and $75,000. 

IDAHO. Nampa—Idaho Timber Products Co., 
plant destroyed by fire; loss, $30,000. 

LOUISIANA. Ramsay—George H. Koepp, loss 
by fire 

MICHIGAN. Onsted—Onsted & Kerr Co.’s mill 
burned; loss, $8,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. . Meridian — Hart & Houston, 
plant badly damaged by fire. 

MISSOURI. Reynolds— Ruble Bros., 
damaged by fire. 

NEW MEXICO. Elvado—New Mexico Lumber 
Co., loss by fire, $200,000; McPhee & McGinnity, 
of Denver, owners. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Sylva—Sawmill of Felix 
Shelton and Henry Smith burned. 

OKLAHOMA. Clayton—Clayton Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Vivian—James A. Smith 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver — Shingle 
mill of Edgecumbe & Newham sustained fire loss 
of $5,000; dry kiln burned. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Omaha—John B. Hammond re- 
cently began; sawmill. 

CALIFORNIA. Santa Cruz—Steen & Ley 
opened new lumber business. 


INDIANA. Kendalville— Will A. Cavin, of 
Sturgis, Mich., M. S. Rudisill, of Niles, Mich., 
and associates opening retail yard under man- 
agement of E. H. Sabrosky. Will operate under 
— of Kendalville Lumber Co. New sheds being 

uilt. 

Ligonier—Compton & Holderman Lumber & 
Coal Co., opening yard. 

Milford—Lentz Lumber & Coal Co., recently 
began; retail. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Grover C. Calvine 
Co., opening new lumber business. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Joseph Noorthoek 
organizing corporation and starting retail lumber 
business. Is building sheds. . Will operate under 
name of Riverside Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Greenville—Roberts & Oliver 
recently began retail lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Durham—Cheek-Holton 
Manufacturing Co., recently began; manufac- 
turing boxes. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Northern Lumber Co. will 
open at 627 Electric Bldg. 

Columbus—H. D. Brasher recently began 
wholesale and commission lumber business, 

OKLAHOMA. Norman—Leadbetter & Terry 
Pag nd began lumber and paint business at 203 

ray. 

Okemah — Weleetka Lumber Co. will open 
branch here; headquarters Weleetka. 


badly 


Cheraw — Meiklejohn 


OREGON.  pmccatiiaeaes B. Curtis recently 
began; sawmill 
Monroe—Monroe Shingle Co. recently began. 
Portland—Portland Lumber Agency, recently 
began, wholesale lumber business, 
Portland—Josephine Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan wholesale lumber business. 
lamina—Everett Lumber Co. beginning ac- 
tive work in new mill here. 
TENNESSEE. Conasauga—Conasauga River 
Lumber Co., recently began. 
Memphis — K. . Emmons recently began 
wholesale hardwood lumber business. 
TEXAS. Beaumont— Mabry & Manlove re- 
cently began; planing mill. 
Cragin-Brashara Lumber Co., re- 


Jonesville—Sleeper & Edwards, 
recently began; sawmill. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Morgantown—Morgantown 
Planing Mill Co., recently began. 

WISCONSIN. Hartford—George Schwalbe is 
wong: eng equipment and will open a woodwork- 
Mey tt shop at Kossuth and Johnson streets about 

a oe Stoltz has severed his con- 
nection with the Goodman Lumber Co. and will 
go into business on his own account. 





OBITUARY 











QUINCY W. FARR, was crushed and instantly 
killed on Thursday night, March 24, when he fell 
between the cars of a logging train at Fred- 
son Bros.’ logging camp, six miles from Shelton, 
Wash. Recently Mr. Farr, who was an intimate 
friend of Mark E. Reed, president of the Simp- 
son Logging Co., became foreman of the camp, 
and it was in the performance of his duties that 
he met the accident. The train crew was oper- 
ating with one brakeman short, and had started 
on its run, when Mr. Farr decided to take the 
place of the missing brakeman. In some way 
he lost his footing and fell between the cars. 
Mr. Farr was the son of the late C. B. Farr, 
vice president of the Central Pennsylvania Lum- 
ber Co., Williamsport, Pa. His mother survives 
and is living at Williamsport. A brother, Lowell 
Farr, is paymaster in the navy department on 
duty in New York. Mr. Farr was formerly 
president of the Farr & Field Lumber Co., 
building and operating a mill on the Duwamish 
waterway, Seattle, but sold that property to the 
J. E. Morris Miil Co., about a year ago. He was 
also a stockholder and director in the Northwest 
Lumber Co. He leaves a widow. 


WALTER HOLZGRAFE, general manager of 
May Brothers, and a former vice president of 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, died Sunday, 
March 27, after an illness of three weeks with 
pneumonia. Mr. Holzgrafe was popular among 
lumbermen and other business men of Memphis. 
He was highly connected socially and the wealth 
of flowers at the funeral services testified to the 
high esteem in which he was held. He is survived 
by a widow and three small children. Mr. Holz- 
grafe was 34 years of age and had been with 
May Brothers since he was 12 years old. He was 
considered one of the most promising of the 
younger lumbermen of Memphis, and his death 
is deeply regretted by business associates thru- 
out the south 


CHARLES BOLLER, who is said to have been 
the oldest active lumberman in the United 
States, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y., on 
March’ 24, at the age of 94. He was president of 
Charles Boller & Sons Co., and had been a resi- 
dent of the city since 1848. He early established 
himself as a contractor and builder and in 1861 
went into the lumber business as a_ partner 
of Peter Recktenwalt. This partnership lasted 
until 1884 when Mr. Boller took control of the 
business and admitted his two sons, Henry E. 
and Albert R. In 1900 the firm incorporated with 
Mr. Boller as president, Henry Boller as vice 
president and treasurer, and Albert Boller as 
secretary. Up to the week prior to his death Mr. 
Boller spent part of every day at the office. He 
was a leading member of the Evangelical Church. 
Surviving are two sons and seven daughters. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


HELENA, ARK., March 29.—A petition in volun- 
tary bankruptcy was filed by the attorneys for 
Eugene F Horan, doing business as the Horan 
Lumber Co. here, in Unitéd States district court. 
The liabilities are given as $10,233 and the assets 
as $7,386 


Vancouver, B. C., March 26.—Judgment for 
$3,000 was awarded Hugh McDonald in the supreme 
court in his action against the Pacific Great East- 
ern railway in respect of timber destroyed by fire 
which it was claimed originated on the railway 
+ of way. Plaintiff claimed $5,000 compensa- 
ion. 


San Francisco, CALir., March 29.—A suit has 
been filed in the courts aene by J. L. Stickel and 
A. J. Jeneven against W. D. Mitchell, administrator 
for the estate of J. Ed. Mitchell. It was charged 
that the Duncan’s Mills property was sold to the 
plaintiffs on the representation that it was worth 
$125,000. After paying that amount for -the prop 
erty they charge that they found the mill to be 
worth only $50,000. 
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JUST LIKE 


We think that folks are different 
In every way from us, 
And so we question their intent, 
And doubt their meaning thus. 
But, if you took a closer view, 
If you would only see, 
You'll find that they are just like you, 
And you are just like me. 


Of course they have their little sins, 
They stumble now and then; 

Who never loses seldom wins, 
We fall to rise again. 

They make mistakes, all mortals do, 
But judge with charity— 

For they are only just like you, 
And you are just like me. 


We’re all alike, in age or youth, 
We’re bad and we are good; 

But find the common love and truth, 
The common brotherhood. 

And we will sort of worry thru, 
Do fairly well, if we 

Will see that they are just like you 
And you are just like me. 


A little slower to condemn 
And quicker to forgive 
Will make life easier for them, 
Ours easier to live. 
They have their own temptations, too, 
So, when you judge them, see 
That they are only just like you, 
And you are just like me. 


RANDOM 


If it is a place to live, any rent is too high. 

The great trouble with high rent is that it 
leaves you so much less to spend foolishly. 

It is all right for a man to ‘‘own his home,’’ 
but he needn’t ever think he is going to boss it. 

It’s strange that Russia wants any more of 
our exports, considering that we sent her Lenine 
and Trotsky. 

Col. Watterson says that prohibition is making 
hypocrites of men. With the accent, needless to 
say, on the hip. 

It will be early enough to begin to do busi- 
ness with Russia when she has paid the back 
interest on her bonds. 

Wouldn’t it be great if you could hire a crew 
of men that would work as they do in one of 
those industrial films? 

We used to have a baseball team in Muskegon 
called the Reds, but we don’t think they would 
eare for that name now. 


An alienation suit has been filed against a 
United States senator, but, we are astonished to 
observe, not by Woodrow Wilson. 

The question of who started the war, Germany 
or the Allies, seems to have given way to the 
question as to which of them won it. 

Mr. Harding may be a great and good man, 
but we shall never feel sure of it until his name 
has been hissed by a pro-soviet audience. 

A lot of New York plumbers have pleaded 
guilty to something. We don’t recall what it 
is, but feel sure they have made no mistake. 

Well, we are going to miss the Fresno meet- 
ing April 25-27; and, if Fresno feels as badly 
about it as we do, the rain will just ruin the con- 
vention. 

Perhaps what Judge Faris meant when quot- 
ing Milton was not that lumbermen were like 
Satan but that the sawmill business had gone to 
the devil. 

English sports offer $500,000 for the Dempsey- 
Carpentier fight. We would be willing to chip in 
a nickel or so ourself to have it held over there 
rather than over here. 

American women spend $750,000,000 a year 
for cosmetics, which would seem terrible were 





it not for the fact the American men spend $1,- 
000,000,000 a year for cigarettes. 

Now the West Virginia legislature proposes a 
2 percent tax on lumber. A man needs only to 
look at his tax bill nowdays to find out what 
they did with the 6 percent they took out of 
the beer. 


The senators investigating the Chicago build- 


ing situation would like to hire a high class 
lawyer but say they can’t afford it. They might 
borrow one of Mayor Thompson’s $100 a day 
traction experts. 


Jack Hayden has issued a call for a meeting 
of the Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association at Milwaukee April 1, but, as Jack 
is a serious minded young man, it will probably 
be perfectly safe to go in spite of the date. 


IN THE ‘BUNKHOUSE DOOR AT CAMP 
ONE 


Far below me in the valley 
I see the lake unruffled lie, 
Reflecting all the glory 
Of a western sunset sky. 
And the last rays of the sunset, 
The hills’ dark heads enfold 
In a flaming blaze of glory, 
A mantel of beaten gold. 


I watch the mist come creeping 
From the high hills wooded crest, 

Creeping slowly, softly downward 
To soothe the world to rest. 

And the colors of the sunset 
Swiftly fade to sombre gray, 

Oh, ’tis then I think of you dear, 
And silently I pray 


That the God of all the Universe 
Will hear my earnest prayer 

And grant you his protection, 
His blessing and his care. 

For even sunset glory 
In the mystic western skies 

Can: ne’er compare, Oh, wife of mine, 
With the love light in your eyes. 


So when the moon comes creeping up, 
Enfolded in a shroud, 
A delicate faint lace work 
Of soft and downy cloud, 
Oh, ’tis then my thoughts go homeward 
Thru the soft night’s velvet blue, 
Across miles of hills and valleys 
To my babies and to you. 
—Dory 


If Bill Can Stand the Garlic, Cheese and 
Onions, the Rest Won’t Be So Bad 

RomMk&, March 5.—We are now seeing and walking 
where Nero, Caesar and a few of those boys were 
some years ago. This is a country of garlic, onions, 
cheese, wine etc. Nevertheless, Mrs. H. and I are 
enjoying it and are well. Best regards. 

BILL HADLEY. 


THE FAME OF THE IRISH COLLEEN 


‘fhe Irish colleen is no maiden of mystery, 
* As famous she is as her Emerald Isle; 
You’ll read all about her in pages of history, 
Her wit and her wisdom, her beauiy, her 
smile. 
I’m sure it’s a million the songs they have writ- 
ten her, 
Concernin’ her brow like the brow of a queen, 
A few million more, in a manner befittin’ her, 
Describin’ the eyes of the [rish colleen. 


The Irish colleen is as fair as they say she is, 
I’m not after sayin’ she isn’t the same; 
And yet there’s a reason, I think, for the way 

she is, 
The Irish colleen, so accustomed to fame. 
I’m never denyin’ her beauty, agility, 
Her face like the fairies, her dance like the 
elves; 
But this singin’ a song takes a certain ability— 
And the fine Irish lads are some lovers them- 
selves! 








2. 
Where 
Cromar 


Excels 


Cromar does 
away with scrap- 
ing and finishing. 

It is factory finished—like furniture. 

Carpenters hate the hard work of 
scraping. Contractors and owners 
dislike the expense—two reasons why. 
the patented 


Cromar 


FINISHED 
Oak Flooring 


is easy to sell. 

Add a nice profit by pushing Cromar this 
Spring. Some dealers en 
they ever sold of unfinished oak flooring. 


There’s a demand in your town. 
Let us help you fill it. 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 
Williamsport, 


Penn. : 
Heart of the Eastern Territory. 
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PLAN 98: HOME NOW 
Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Pians 
of new California Styles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
“Representative Cal. Homes”’ 
51 Plans—6 to 10 Rooms—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 
60 Plans—5 to 12 Rooms—$1. 
“* West Coast Bungalows” 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms—$1. 
quan OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 
and get book of 80 Special Plans, also Garage folder. 
EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 518 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Lessen Your 


Fire Risk 


Timbers around machinery easily become 
oil-soaked. A bearing gets overheated. 
There is a spark. Then disaster. Insurance 
underwriters recommend guarding against 
this by painting these timbers with 


TROPICAL OIL 
RESISTING WHITE 


Tropical Oil Resisting White forms a film 
that oil and grease can’t soak thru. Thus 
the constant danger of oil-soaked timbers is 
eliminated. Write your name and address 
on this advertisement for Underwriter’s de- 
tailed report of Tropical Oil Resisting White 
and list of large lumber mills using it. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OILCO. 


“*“The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’’ 
Cleveland, Ohio 








The PORTLAND HOTEL 
Portland’s “Hotel of Hospitality” 


Centrally located—all outside rooms. 
Excellent cuisine. Make this hotel 
vour Portland, Ore., headquarters. 
European Plan $1.50 and up. 
RICHARD W. CHILDS, C. D. SCHREITER, 








Manager Asst. Mgr. 





HOTEL BENSON 


es 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 

no other hotel in 

the entire United 

States more hand- 

somely furnished or 

that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 








Says Long Time Credits Are Necessary 

“America has not lost her world leadership but 
only needs to reassert herself in order to take 
it up again. The best way for her to act for 
world good is to send a representative delega- 
tion to Europe as soon as possible to keep in 
touch with the League of Nations. At the same 
time we should give to European peoples long 
time credits so that they can. buy surplus stocks 
in the United States thus giving relief both to 
themselves and the American people now caught 
in the throes of industrial depression. Presi- 
dent Harding probably will act to establish con- 
tact with Europe as soon as possible.” 

These are the conclusions of John H. Patter- 
son, president of the National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, who has returned from a four 
months’ visit to Europe. He made an intensive 
survey of industrial and financial conditions 
abroad. He attended the Geneva conference of 
the League of Nations and spent considerable 
time in London, Paris, and on the Riviera. Mr. 
Patterson said in part: 

“America’s part in solving the great problem 
is the extension of credit to these stricken coun- 
— This country must help put Europe on its 
eet. 

“France, England and Belgium must be given 
money to do the things that are necessary for 
their future. Unlimited credit must be given by 
the United States. The United States must 
affiliate itself with an association of nations. 
Foreign countries realize that the membership of 
this country in such a body is necessary. They 
are looking forward to the time when this will 
come. 

“‘We need some sort of international leader- 
ship. An association of nations is necessary so 
that representatives of these nations may get 
together and take decisive action on world prob- 
lems. I think President Harding will proceed in 
that direction. Of course, he.can’t hurry. It isa 
big en and he has a lot of other problems to take 
care of. 

“There are certain economic and social prob- 
lems to be met and conquered. I think it is 
necessary that all of the peoples of the world 
act in concert to do this work. If an associa- 
tion of nations did no more than this it would be 
a fine thing. 

“Germany will come back. Its cities and vari- 
ous centers did not feel the real brunt of the 
war. Manufactories were not destroyed and its 
people are aggressive. 

“Rates of exchange have had a baneful influ- 
ence on business. American products imported 
to foreign countries must be sold for prices that 
are almost prohibitive. Prices in European coun- 
tries are now three or four times as high as 
before and during the war. The franc once 
worth 19 cents is now quoted at only 7 cents. 
At this rate prices on American goods must be 
quoted so that the manufacturers can realize the 
same price as under normal conditions. Buyers 
are scarce. They do not want to pay the price. 

“Years ago we had what we called the Mc- 
Kinley boom. We had a surplus of farm and 
manufactured stocks which Europe needed. We 
sold to Europe and because Europe had the 
money to pay we profited. We had boom times, 
Just about the same situation obtains today ex- 
cept that Europe has no money to pay. What 
we need to do is to extend credit. That will 
help us get rid of our surplus stocks and supply 
those who need them. At the same time it will 
hasten the resumption of production in this 
country. It will stabilize exchange and encourage 
trading.” 


Timber Trade Possibilities in India 


OTTawa, OntT., March 28.—The Canadian Trade 
& Commerce Department has received a very 
complete report on the possibilities of the timber 
trade with India from H. R. Poussette, director 
Commercial Intelligence Service, which follows 
in part: 

India has very large forests and is able to 
produce large quantities of timber. Formerly 
quite large quantities of Oregon pine were im- 
ported, to be employed in temporary structures, 
for floorings and ceilings, for partitions in rail- 
way wagons and steamer holds, and for the 
manufacture of packing cases. Lately, how- 
ever, owing, it is stated, principally to high 
prices, this trade has greatly diminished—in 
fact it may be said to have almost disappeared. 
In addition to these uses for Oregon pine, it has 
also been utilized for railway sleepers after creo- 
soting, in which form it gave fair satisfaction. 
California redwood uncreosoted has been tried 
for this purpose, but judging from observations 
made by importers, the white ant made short 
work of it; but if it were well treated, it might 
give as good satisfaction as the Oregon pine. 
White pine has been imported, principally from 
Scandinavia, for use in ceilings, floors etc. India 
is deficient in light woods suitable for temporary 
structures, and hence the reason that a country 
with such vast forests is compelled to go to 
America for Oregon pine and California redwood 
and to Scandinavia for white pine. 


No timber will withstand the white ant as 
well as teak, which is obtained in abundant 
quantities in Burma but, unfortunately for the 
railways of India, it is too high in price to be 
used extensively as sleepers. Consequently its 
use is confined largely to the manufacture of 
furniture. 

Sizes Sought in India 

The writer was informed that the most valu- 
able timbers found in Burma will not float and 
as the heavy rail rates to the seacoast make 
their utilization prohibitive, there is nothing to 
do but leave them there until such time as their 
exploitation becomes a commercial proposition. 

Various opinions have been expressed to the 
writer in regard to the likelihood of a revivat 
in trade in Oregon pine square timber, planks 
and boards, creosoted sleepers etc. Some dealers 
are of the opinion that it will never revive, while 
others think differently. If one were to judge 
between them it would be in favor of those "who 
think that the trade will pick up, altho it 
may not attain its former proportions. In Bom- 
bay several importers stated that they would be 
interested in having quotations on square tim- 
bers, 12x12; 13x13, and 14x14-inch, and in lengths 
of from 16 to 40 feet; also on planks 16 feet long, 
12 inches wide and 1%, 2%, 3, 4, 5 and 6 inches 
thick. <A specification of a 500-ton order was 
given to me by one of the largest importers in 
Calcutta, as follows: 

12x1” 16’ upward, 50 tons, 

12x14” 50 tons. 

12x2” 50 tons. 

12x3” 50 tons. 

12x4” 50 tons. 

12x6” 50 tons. 

12x12” 40’ upward, 150 tons. 

14x14” 40’ upward, 50 tons. 


Field for American Sleepers 


If creosoted sleepers could be landed in India 
at a considerably lower price than at present 
there would be no doubt a very large market for 
them but one of the largest importers stated in 
conversation that they cost twelve to fifteen 
rupees against the prewar price of Rs 6, whereas 
Indian sleepers could be supplied at about Rs 7. 
In spite of these excessive prices, he thought 
there would still be a considerable market for 
the sleepers from North America, the reason 
being that the requirements for sleepers for the 
railways of India would for some time amount 
to between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 a year, whereas 
at the best not more than 2,000,000 could be 
produced in the country, and of course this makes 
it necessary to supplement the local supply. 
Iron sleepers are being manufactured in the 
country but the shortage of funds makes it im- 
possible to equip the lines with these sleepers. 
Standard sleepers should be 9 feet by 10 inches by 
5 inches. If the wood is inclined to shrink, then a 
little over should be allowed to the length. Most 
of the Indian sleepers are produced in the Punjab 
from the deodar, which is the Indian name for 
cedar, and from the sal tree, which grows exten- 
sively in the region near the Himalayas and 
large forests of which are situated in the Dar- 
jeeling district, northeast of Calcutta. 

It is useless to consider the importation of 
Douglas fir or other kinds of sleepers into India 
unless they have first been immersed in a solu- 
tion of creosote, and it should be borne in min@ 
they must be very carefully treated, as if the 
smallest part is left uncreosoted, it will be suf- 
ficient to make an opening for the white ant 
or the borer, which will very soon eat thru the 
center. Wooden sleepers are susceptible to dry 
rot owing, it is stated, to the extreme wetness of 
the ground during the monsoon period and the 
extreme dryness after the rainy season has 
passed. 

As direct steamship connections have now 
been established between British Columbia and 
India, it is very possible that while this will 
have no effect on the trade in sleepers, which 
would only be brought out in cargoes, it may 
be of much assistance to a trade in square 
timbers, planks etc., that can be carried as deck 
cargo. One importer with much experience com- 
plains that a deck load of timber is frequently 
loaded so that it has to be moved several times, 
— causing damage as well as loss from pil- 
erage. 

Trade figures will show that wood and timber 
were imported into India in the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1920, to the amount of 68,036 cubic 
tons as against 36,780 cubic tons in 1918-19, and 
79,916 cubic tons in 1917-18. The imports for 
March, 1920, amounted to 5,286 cubic tons, In 
1913-14 the import figures were 96,000 cubic tons 
and railway sleepers 1,990,000 hundredweight. 

A very large business offers in box shook, the 
trade now going to Japan that could go else- 
where if catered to. India is said to possess 
plenty of suitable wood for these chests, but does 
not seem to be able successfully to compete with 
imported goods altho a 3-ply factory is now 
being built in Assam by a firm of managing 
agents, but no proof is yet forthcoming as to 
whether this concern will be able to hold its 
own against imported goods. 

Canadian Beaver Board is now being handled 
by a firm in Calcutta, and if it can be shown 
that it is impervious to the ravages of the white 
ant, a very large market will be open for this 
material. 
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Sees Business Chance in New Zealand 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 26.—T. A. L. Smith, of 
Victoria, B. C., who has recently returned from a 
business trip to New Zealand, expresses astonish- 
ment at the fact that New Zealand builders, in view 
of the absolute famine in houses in the country, 
do not import lumber extensively from the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Smith thinks the Canadian product 
can readily be imported and sold in that market at 
prices little, if any, in excess of those of the local 
‘timber. 


“There is no real reason,” said Mr. Smith, “why 
such a shortage of timber should exist in New 
Zealand. Even the shipping excuse can not be 
used, as there are at present plenty of ships avail- 
able on the Pacific coast. What is needed among 
New Zealand importers for advantageous ecenomy 
an landing Canadian timber for building purposes 
is combination and the appointment of an agent 
on the Pacific coast. In the brief period I was in 
Auckland I heard local builders expressing their 
intention of going out of business unless supplies 
improve. To a man knowing of the enormous 
amount of lumber lying ready for shipment on 
the Pacific coast such a condition of things is 
almost beyond belief. There is no sound reason 
why it should exist a moment longer than is 
necessary for a vessel to load and sail from the 
Pacific coast to Auckland.” 


British Timber Trade Conditions 


In its timber market report for March 1, de- 
scribing market conditions in the Liverpool ter- 
ritory, Alfred Dobell & Co., timber brokers of 
that city, says as follows regarding North Amer- 
ican woods: 

New BRUNSWICK AND NOVA ScorTiA SPRUCE 
DEALS.—There was a somewhat better consumption 
and stocks were reduced. 


DovuGLas Fir.—The import was only nominal, 
and stocks were reduced. Values were easier. 


PITCH PiNe.—The import of sawn timber into 
Liverpool and Manchester consisted of only 38,000 
<ubic feet against a consumption of 130,000 cubic 
feet. The import of lumber consisted of 19,000 
cubic feet against a consumption of 89,000 cubic 
feet. Stocks, particularly of lumber, however, are 
sufficient for present requirements. Quotations for 
forward shipment were again easier. 


States Harpwoops.—Arrivals were light and 
principally against firm orders. There was a 
slightly better inquiry, which was chiefly for lum- 
ver of special widths in various thicknesses. Stocks 
of usual specifications are more than sufficient for 
present requirements, and are moving very slowly 
into consumption. Values for forward delivery 
still show a downward tendency. 


John H. Burrell & Co., also of Liverpool, in 
their circular of the same date, give the following 
details regarding the Liverpool market for Ameri- 
can hardwoods: 

ASH LoGs.—No change. 

ASH LuMBER.—Arrivals light and sufficient for 
the small demand. 

BLACK WALNUT LOGS AND LUMBER.—No change 
to report. 

GuM LuUMBER.—Very little inquiry except for 
wide hazel pine. Stocks ample and prices lower. 

Hickory Loes.—Moderate import, and stocks 
more than sufficient for requirements. Values very 
much easier. 

Oak Boarps.—Stocks remain heavy, and con- 
sumption has been light at much reduced figures. 


Oak Logs.—There have been no arrivals during 
the month and stocks remain unchanged. 


Oak PLANKS (Cabinet).—Import has been light 
and stocks are heavy. Values considerably lower. 

OAK PLANKS (Coffin) —No change and no de 
mand, 

OAK PLANKS (Wagon).—No change to report. 
Arrivals have been light and for special orders, at 
reduced prices. 

PitcH P1iNE.—Import has again been light, but 
stocks are ample and values lower. 


PopLarR Locs.—No import. Stocks ample. 


PorpLank LumBer.—Few arrivals for special 
orders. Values easier and stocks heavy. Very 
restricted demand. 


C. Leary & Co., of London, give the following 
details: 


AMERICAN WALNvuT.—Logs: The small inquiry is 
confined to prime logs suitable for veneers. Lum- 
ber: Stocks are still heavy but altho a gradual 
reduction is taking place, fresh supplies can not 
be advised. Values for 1l-inch range from 8d. to 
11d. per foot. 


AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered: There is very little 
inquiry. Values for 1-inch range from 11d. upward 
for FAS and 644d. to 744d. for No. 1 common. 
Plain: Planks are seldom asked for. Boards are 
in fair request, especially FAS, but buyers are 
unwilling to commit themselves even at the lower 
figures now being quoted. Prices are about 444d. 
to 5d. per foot super for No. 2 common, 5d. 
savers for No. 1 common, and about 8d. to 844d. 
or . 


AMERICAN WHITEWooD.—The tone is dull and 
little business is being transacted. We quote 9d. 
to 14d. per foot super for FAS and panel grade, 
and 6d. for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM.—Both satin walnut and hazel 
pine have been in more request, but values are 
weaker ; there is a heavy stock, especially of hazel 
pine. Quotations for ordinary specification are 
about 644d. per foot super for FAS red gum, 444d. 
to 5d. for No. 1 common red gum, and about 414d. 
to 5d. for FAS hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH.—The demand is very limited 
altho lower prices are being quoted. Quotations 
are about 9d. per foot super for FAS and 6d. for 
No. 1 common. 


Another Orange Forwarding Company 


ORANGE, Tex., March 28.—It is practically an 
assured fact that Orange will have another for- 
warding company organized and in operation by 
April 1. Those interested in the new concern will 
be local shippers and a number of people.outside of 
Orange who are vitally interested in the export 
trade. The new forwarding company is designed to 
cover a much wider field than that covered by the 
present Orange Forwarding Co.—which very suc- 
cessful concern has all it can handle in its Tam- 
pico and Vera Cruz export business. The new com- 
pany will undertake to concentrate at Orange and 
forward to any desired destination export material 
of every description. It will be amply financed 
and is assured of a successful career from its in- 
ception, according to those best informed on local 
shipping and export matters. It is impossible at 
this time to give the personnel of the new company, 
but that it will be organized and that those behind 
the movement already have “business booked” is an 
assured fact. 

Sefior Juan Marshall, Mexican consul here, says 
his office is the busiest place in town, and further 
says he does not understand how Orange shippers 
accomplished as much as they did when they had 
to go to Port Arthur to clear their ships and 
transact other routine business with the Mexican 
consulate. Sefior Marshall and his assistant, 
Sefior Banes, are kept busy clearing vessels from 
this port, fostering better relations between the 
two republics and aiding local exporters with their 
knowledge of conditions and trade opportunities in 
our sister republic. 


Export Activities at Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLa., March 28.—Exportation of 
timber and lumber has taken on quite a spurt at 
Pensacola, with every indication that this activity 
will keep up for an indefinite time. Cross ties and 
southern pine lumber are being handled, and in ad- 
dition to the vessels which have been cleared the 
last week there are a number of others in port 
taking on either lumber or timber cargo. 


Imports Threaten Victorian Industry 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, March 1.—Native hard- 
wood, which is becoming extremely difficult to 
obtain and high in price, is being displaced by im- 
ported lumber, threatening the Victorian hard- 
wood industry with extinction, states the Mel- 
bourne Age in a recent issue. Hardwood prices 
have advanced 120 percent wholesale since 1914, 
and 142 percent retail, The reason given for the 
most recent increase is that advanced wages, 
shorter hours and higher freight rates have raised 
production costs. In Queensland, the price com- 
missioner recently ordered a reduction in sawn 
hardwood prices of 2% percent, put the Victorian 
fair price commission having been abolished, this 
important industry is being deprived of the meas- 
ure of protection afforded by a price fixing au- 
thority. 


Vessel Market Remains Weak 


The only noticeable improvement in the steamer 
market during the last week was the increase in 
both the demand for and chartering of boats for 
full grain cargoes to European ports, say Lunham 
& Moore, New York ocean freight brokers, in their 
review for March 26. In all other trades the re- 
quirements of shippers appear extremely light, and 
there is little chartering. There are a few scatter- 
ing coal freights in the market, and occasional 
inquiries for deal, lumber and phosphate carriers 
to European and South America ports and a mod- 
erate demand for sugar carriers from Cuba. Ample 
tonnage is available for all requirements and rates 
are quotably unchanged. 

The sailing vessel market continues decidedly 
slow and what little chartering was reported was 
almost wholly for West India and coastwise ac- 
count. Orders of all kinds are exceedingly scarce 
and are principally for coal, lumber, logwood etc. 
Rates are low and unsatisfactory and show no 
quotable changes. The available tonnage supply is 
more than sufficient for charterers’ needs. 














Oak Flooring 


is just the kind of flooring home 
builders are seeking today. It’s 
manufactured form100 % American 
Oak — the wood famed for its 
durability and susceptibility to 
high polish. 


One car will prove that it’s 
an easy seller. 


AMERICAN ficcrine CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 











Hardwood Lumber 


BOYD - RYBURN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers BRISTOL, VA. 











P 
Northern Hardwoods 


Southern 


or Mahogany 


We have a large stock of dry lumber piled in 
our yard and our Band Mill here is running 
continuously. Let us quote you on anything 
you may be needing in the above woods. 


Warren Ross LumberGo. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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7—| St. Francis Delta Hardwoods — 

For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
ling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 
oa Cc d to buyers and therefore 
know your needs. 


Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
L Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. J 


MAPLE © aisae— 


Face SOM 6-46” &wdr. C&B. 
300M 6-4 6” & wdr.No.1&2C. 
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PITTSBURGH 





Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Babcock Lumber & Boom Co. 
DAVIS, W. VA. 
Babcock Coal & Coke Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. 
Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 











Lumber 
ne 


Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
White & Yellow Pine,Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 

tle og PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 














“North Carolina Pine 


| WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
| and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


| WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


wise mens ca , | 
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Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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AND TRAIL 
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Pointers on Trucks for Lumbermen 


[By E. C. Phillips] 


Broadly speaking, there are two hauling prob- 
lems confronting the retail lumberman. The greater 
of these is delivery, not only of lumber but of 
cement, roofing, and other building materials, which 
are often handled along with lumber. Then there 
is another kind of hauling which is met by such 
lumbermen as are located in regions where there 
still are tracts of merchantable timber that can 
be bought and worked up by portable mills. Of 
course, the number of retailers who operate in this 
manner is relatively small as against the total 
number of firms in the retail business. Yet they 
are important, because they handle a large volume 
of business each year, in which the item of lumber 
haul is very important. 


Problem of the Portable Mill Operator 


Briefly, the conditions surrounding the lumber 
haul from mill to town or city yard are these: 
Comparatively long distances, running from four 
or five to twenty miles; country roads, varying 
from well kept and surfaced highways to common 
dirt lanes; seasonal work; suiting the job to the 
weather, if necessary ; and the possibility of plan- 
ning and maintaining regular load schedules, so 
that the evil of rush work is not necessarily met 
with. The small mills may be said to abound in 
the South and East, altho of course they are found 
in every timbered region in greater or less numbers. 
Given fairly good roads and the problem is a sim- 
ple one. The motor truck should be easily intro- 
duced into every operation of this kind, for the 
testimony of men who have used trucks is in their 
favor. One such operator claims that his motor 
trucks replace team outfits at the rate of one 
machine for three teams. Tractors are not so well 
adapted to such road hauls, because they are 


frowned upon by the people who must build and - 


maintain the roads. Given, for example, a haul of 
six or eight miles, many operators favor a motor 
truck of 2- to 3-ton capacity, even tho the grades 
climb up 8 or 10 percent in one or two places. How- 
ever, for the longer hauls, especially if conditions 
of grade are not too severe, trailers can be used 
to excellent advantage. The trailer equipment is 
very good in case the small mill output is taken 
away immediately after cutting, or direct from the 
saw, as the saying goes. Given trailers, the mill 
crew can load the lumber direct. Then with a 
single horse the trailers can be taken to one side 
to await the coming of the motor truck to haul 
them to town. 


The Importance of Tire Equipment 


In the old days not much attention was paid to 
tire equipment. Men who bought motor trucks 
were so unfamiliar with the machines themselves 
that they asked no questions as to which kinds of 
tires were best, or if they did inquire they naturally 
accepted the judgment of their dealers as those of 
men who were informed on the general subject. 
Of late they have been prone to study the tire 
proposition quite carefully and, as motor truck 
people and dealers also have been studying the 
matter, there is a fairly well defined set of ideas 
regarding tire requirements for the lumber haul. 
Generally speaking, the solid tires of a few years 
ago are not preferred for this kind of work. They 
do not afford sufficient traction for handling the 
loads over slippery roads. The so called ‘“Cater- 
pillar” type of solid tire is better, as its individual 
treads offer the needed traction. Also giant pneu- 
matic tires are well adapted to the work of hauling 
lumber to town from the outlying mill. In this 
matter of tire choice the mill-to-town haul differs 
radically from the delivery haul, as will be brought 
out later in this article. Of course, some dealers 
in lumber use their motor trucks for both purposes, 
bringing lumber in from the mill and delivering it 
to customers with the same machines. In such 
event they are obliged to select the best all round 
tire, which appears to be the solid tire so modified 
as to improve its traction. 

Naturally, the opinions here expressed are not 
authoritative, except in so far as they are the sum- 
ming up of opinions from many sources, chiefly 
men who have had experience in hauling lumber. 
Yet they certainly do indicate how the land lies 
and may be of value for that reason. One fact 
that is worthy of mention is the statement, so 
often encountered nowadays, that, because of the 
motor truck, operators are enabled to exploit small 
tracts of timber which were inaccessible in the 
past. So the motor truck certainly has an im- 


portant function in the small mill business, and 
should be put into even wider usefulness. 


Nowadays the Retailer Has to Give Service 

In the old days the retail lumberman was a more 
or less independent chap who bought boards and 
timbers, put them in his yards or sheds, and left 
them there until people came to buy them, and took 
them away. His function was to supply pieces of 
wood, and as such a dealer he did not interest him- 
self greatly in side lines or in extensive service. If 
he branched out for more business, it was likely in 
the direction of a sash and blind shop. But of late 
he has been interested in a multitude of lumber 
substitutes and other building necessities, and he 
also has found that in order to get the most out 
of business it behooves him to give service of a 
modern kind. Therefore, he probably handles in 
addition to the old standby, coal, several kinds of 
wall board, cement, millwork, and a dozen other 
items, and even offers the benefit of his knowledge 
of lumber and building in the way of supplying 
plans for anything from a house to a hog pen. 
And, of course, he delivers everything that his 
customers desire, even tho the load weigh only 
fifty pounds. His yard has taken on a modern 
business-like appearance, and he even puts money 
into extensive newspaper advertising campaigns. 


Length of Average Delivery Haul Has Increased 


His delivery problem underwent a change, even 
while he was getting accustomed to the proposi- 
tion of delivery. For the trend of city people 
nowadays is toward the suburbs, and, where a few 
years ago the small city was easily covered by a 
horse and wagon outfit, now the new building is 
always—or usually at least—on the outer margin 
of an ever widening circle that extends into the 
surrounding country. Thus the haul may vary 
from a single block to twenty miles, and probably 
averages in the usual city something like a mile. 
In the winter the coal hauls are short, but in the 
summer time, when building is at its height and 
farmers also call for loads of lumber and material, 
the distance is much greater. 


Retailer Needs Both Light and Heavy Truck 


It has been found by several retailers that two 
sizes of motor trucks are desirable. Two-ton 
machines for the heavy work and 1-ton for small 
loads appear to have the preference. Naturally, 
the light machine is used for loads of one ton of 
coal, or less than a thousand feet of lumber, and 
for small lots of materials of one kind or another. 
It often can be sent into places where the bigger 
machine cannot go. Yet the heavy motor truck 
is needed for building jobs where large orders are 
called for regularly. 


Trailers Keep Trucks on the Road 


For such trips the trailer also is very useful. 
With respect to trailers one very desirable feature 
of such equipment is found in the possibility of 
loading them carefully and exactly, without rushing 
to get each load on the road. The motor truck 
driver takes out his trailer for delivery of its load 
and while he is gone the other trailer is being 
loaded in the yard. With fairly light equipment it 
is possible for the workmen to move the vehicle 
about in the yard from stack to stack, while collect- 
ing the materials for sending out. If heavy trailers 
are used it may be necessary to have a horse for 
this shifting. But in any event the preparation of 
stock for delivery to customers can be done sys- 
tematically and without haste, which often re- 
sults in mistakes. Naturally the saving in time of 
the motor truck driver and the fuller use of the 
motor truck by keeping it upon the road constantly 
are worth considering when planning lumber haul- 
ing. 

Retailer Prefers Solid Tires to Avoid Damage 

The retail lumberman often holds ideas about 
tires which are of a different character from those 
of the small mill operator. While the millman 
often desires pneumatics or modified solid tires, 
the retailer is in favor of the old fashioned solid 
tire. The reasons are simple enough. On building 
jobs there usually is a scattering of broken glass 
and metal lying about on the ground, thru which 
the delivery truck must travel, with consequent 
damage to pneumatic tires. And, of course, chang- 
ing tires is a time waster for busy dealers. But 
even with solid tires, a good deal of care is re- 
quired to watch for bits of glass, nails and such 
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objects in the rubber, in order that they may be 
promptly removed before they have resulted in 
bad tears. It is a noteworthy fact that many lum- 
bermen report that they have always received 
service from tires much in excess of maker’s guar- 
anties, in spite of the severe conditions under 
which they operate. 


Trucks Expand Trade Territory of Retailer 

There are several good reasons why the motor 
truck is expanding business for the retail lumber- 
man. People in cities are buying lots out in ‘the 
country, and the dealer is able to keep in touch 
with them and to continue to serve them by virtue 
of his motor delivery equipment. Farmers are 
always improving their buildings and facilities and, 
with the dealers’ new service plans, the farmer is 
his customer just as surely as is the city dweller. 
The man with the motor truck can even serve the 
residents of towns at some little distance. In the 
old days he shipped such orders by local freight and 
the receiver was obliged to use his own team or 
hire one to bring the goods to his place. Nowa- 
days the dealer sends his motor truck out with the 
stuff and not only improves the delivery time over 





local freight by several hours or even days, but he 
saves his customer a hauling charge as well, or if 
he does not absorb this charge in the selling price 
of the materials he receives the payment for the 
hauling instead of letting it go to another. 


Beat Mail Order House by Better Service 

It is said that the motor truck gives the retail 
dealer an advantage over the mail order houses 
which have sprung into being during the last 
decade with their advertised ready-cut houses and 
similar items of trade which compete with the 
retailer. The mail order house can only lay down 
its goods at the freight station, while the motor 
truck owner can carry them to the buyer’s door. 
The speed with which orders can be delivered by 
the man with the motor truck is one of the greatest 
business holders known to the trade. The machine 
user can promise deliveries within twenty-four or 
forty-eight hours, and then can “make good.” And 
by consistently ‘“‘making good” he builds up a pres- 
tige and good will that operate to nullify such sor- 
did considerations as mere price, assuming, of 


course that his products are good and that he fills 
his orders with care as well as speed. 








Replies received to a questionnaire recently sent 
out by Secretary C. B. Harman, of the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
Atlanta, Ga., give a good idea as to conditions pre- 
vailing in the millwork industry thruout the asso- 
ciation’s territory. Answers were received from 
fifty-three factories, situated in eleven States. 

To the question: “How are orders with you 
now?” six replied “good”; twenty-seven “fair”: 
twenty “bad.” 


To the question: “How are inquiries with you 


now?’ nineteen replied “good”; twenty-eight 
“fair”; six “bad.” 

To the question: “How is new construction in 
your city?’ eight replied “good’’; twenty-eight 
“fair”; fifteen “bad.” 


To the question: “Do you see any material signs 
of renewed activity in new construction?” thirty- 
three replied “yes,” nineteen “no.” 

To the question: “Have rents, foodstuffs, feed, 
clothing, shoes and wages declined in your city 
in the same proportion as selling prices of your 
millwork products and lumber?’ eleven replied 
“ves” and forty-two “no.” Of the eleven factories 
answering in the affirmative, six qualified their re- 
plies as follows: “Yes, all except wages”; “general 
decline except in rents, not much in wages”; 
“rents will increase in September”; “yes, all but 
wages”; “yes, as to all items except rent and 
wages’’; “yes, all except wages.” 

To the question: ‘How is your stock of window 
glass?’ nine replied “good’’; twenty-seven “fair,” 
and sixteen “low.” Twelve factories reported 
that they expected to buy thirteen carloads of win- 
dow glass within thirty days. 

To the question: “How is your stock of factory 
lumber?’ twenty-five replied “good”; twenty-one 
“fair,” and ten “low.” Eighteen factories reported 
that they expected to buy one hundred sixty-two 
carloads of lumber within thirty days. 

To the question: “How is your yard lumber 
stock?’ twenty-five replied “good’’; twenty-one 
“fair’ ; three “low.” 

Commenting upon the above replies, and upon 
the millwork situation in general, Secretary Har- 
man writes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as follows: 


“It will be observed that practically all of the 
factories reporting are pretty well loaded up with 
factory and yard lumber stock, which puts them in 
a good position to manufacture millwork and make 
quick deliveries. They seem to have done their 
full parts toward bringing conditions back to nor- 
mal by going into the market and supplying them- 
selves with ample raw material. Large reductions 
in selling prices have also been made by all of our 
members thruout our entire territory, and in many 
cases selling prices are either at or below cost. 
Quite a number of the factories are actually supply- 
ing customers at big losses and are taking these 
losses rather than lay off the workmen and submit 
them to inconvenience and suffering. 

“On the other hand, it will be observed that 
rents, wages, foodstuffs, feed, clothing and shoes 
have not declined in the same proportion as the 
selling prices of millwork. 

“The millwork industry in the South has done 
its full part toward bringing new construction back 
to normal or to a level and reliable basis, but it is 
very evident that until rents, wages, foodstuffs, 
feed, clothing, shoes etc. take a fair part in the 
general decline necessary to establish a normal or 
a level basis, that it is a physical impossibility to 
establish such a condition. 

“Rents, more especially, as far as our advices 
go, have declined in a smaller degree than any 
other element in connection with the cost of living, 
and as rent makes up a very large part of the cost 
of living employees are really not in a position to 
take any further decline in wages without serious 
inconvenience and suffering.” 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
has improved somewhat this month and is likely 
to be better next month, although there is still a 
great deal of holding back upon the part of those 
who have been contemplating putting up build- 
ings. If some of the industrial projects proposed 
are carried out business in the millwork line should 
be good this spring. 

Kansas City (Mo.) plants are doing a good 
spring business in specials, but demand for yard 
stock has dropped. There is a big business re- 
ported in country school house and church work 
and a fairly good demand for specials for factory 
and business buildings. Prices here are said to 
be on rock bottom and some of the sales managers 
say they are expecting to find it necessary to make 
increases. White pine doors are said in some 
cases to be selling now below cost. 

There is a slight improvement reported in sash, 
door and millwork circles in Columbus, Ohio. 
Mills are rather busy but with reduced forces. 
There is much figuring on construction work, but 
builders are slow in starting. It is believed that 
the building season will open later than usual. 
Prices are fairly steady at former levels. There 
are plenty of workers and some of the mills have 
laid off a portion of their men. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
ers are booking orders for openings for some good 
sized structures, and a revival of small residence 
building also is indicated as being on the way. 
Estimators are up to their ears in work and the 
outlook is good, tho as yet the volume of orders 
is not heavy. 

Business has revived at San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants and the building outlook 
is more encouraging. Door factories in the Bay 
counties district have a moderate volume of busi- 
ness, Finished-door factories connected with the 
white and sugar pine mills are pretty well supplied 
with Eastern orders for sash and doors and are 
in steady operation. There is a fair demand for 
sash and door cut stock. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
tinues to move along at a satisfactory gait, with 
orders decidedly more numerous than there might 
have been reason to expect under the circumstances 
as they present themselves; which suggests, nat- 
urally, that conditions must be better than they 
seem. Most of the sash and door men here have 
enough orders to keep them going practically the 
whole time, even tho they are not rushed. The 
process of readjustment in the trade continues 
orderly, with enough new construction planned, 
apparently, to insure a continuance of activity. 


An official of the Radford & Wright Co., Duluth, 
Minn., asserted that his plant is running full time 
on orders for interior finish for use in schools and 
other public buildings under erection in towns 
over this district. He asserted that more bills of 
materials for housing projects have been figured 
on during the last ten days than in several 
months. Similar information was given out by 
other millmen, and the general opinion was that 
sash and door and interior finish plants may in 
the near future be booked up for some time ahead 
in the event the housing projects now in sight 
develop. 





THE LARGEST seed of all trees in the United 
States is the cocoanut, while the cottonwood seed 
is among the smallest. The seed of the cocoa- 
nut is usually carried by water if it goes far 
and that of the cottonwood by the wind. 
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Let’s get together 
on your future 
orders for 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


Whether you need Hardwood 
factory stock or Hemlock for retail 
yard sale we can interest you. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


Manufacturers BAY CITY, MICH. 


L ! 
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Weidman & Son 
TROUT CREEK, Company 


MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber 
BERGLAND, Company 








MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
Lumber, Shingles and Lath 


hee 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 


BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Fr. Ss, Mouldi 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipmentefrom Idaho. 














An interesting expositiot 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGC 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 29.—In hardwoods there has been an 
increased demand during the week, but buyers are 
looking for high quality material at cheap material 
prices. Demand is largely for firsts and seconds, 
but many buyers are trying to buy at common 
and better prices. However, those concerns which 
are selling cheap are cleaning up high grades, 
and later on the concerns that have held for better 
prices will be “sitting pretty,” as stocks are not 
heavy, and production is limited. Jobbers are buy- 
ing more freely ; car manufacturers have been buy- 
ing in fair quantities, and the flooring and building 
trades are more active. Veneers are still in but 
light demand. Cabinet factories and furniture fac- 
tories are more active. 

W. R. Willet, W. R. Willet Lumber Co., hard- 
wood and pine jobber, Louisville, is in the South 
for two weeks, planning to attend the pine men’s 
meeting at New Orleans while away. 

W. A. MacLean, of the Wood Mosaic Co., has 
returned to Louisville from a trip into Canada 
and the Northeast. He reported better business 
conditions, more factories running, improved de- 
mand for flooring, a little better demand for quar- 
tered oak lumber, and better prospects from the 
building trades. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club decided not to 
meet on March 29, as several members are in 
Chicago attending the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ convention, including P. P. Joyes, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., H. J. Gates, Louisville 
Point Lumber Co., and W. H. Day, of the Wood 


Mosaic Co. 
ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 28.—All mills of the city are still oper- 
ating, but will no doubt be compelled to shut down 
early this season, due to the fact that many loggers 
failed to get in over 50 percent of their normal 
output, on account of the open winter. Very little 
summer logging will be carried on in this territory 
this year, according to reports from the larger 
logging operators. 

The Langlade Lumber Co.’s planing mill is run- 
ning again after being idle for some time, and the 
company expects that business will continue to 
improve, due to the fact that most retail stocks 
are down to the minimum. It is felt by local 
lumbermen that the bottom is reached in lumber 


rices. 
. BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 28.—From the standpoint of actual busi- 
ness transacted, the last week has been very 
disappointing, altho inquiry continues and buyers 
show enough interest to keep in touch with the 
market. Some manufacturers seem inclined to 
accept the buyers’ offers, such action causing a 
further decline in prices but not increasing 
business. Stocks show an increase and this has 
led to further curtailment of production. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. and the Kneeland- 
Lunden-Bigelow Co., of this city, plan to resume 
operation of their sawmills during the next week. 
This resumption will continue only until the 
supply of logs put in during the winter has 
been sawn, as both companies have discontinued 
logging operations indefinitely. The sawmill of 
the Boyne City Lumber Co. at Boyne City has 
been closed down indefinitely and the W. H. 
White Co. at that point plans to close its mill 


also. 
* COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 28.—The distinctive feature of the lumber 
trade and more especially the hardwood industry 
is the noticeable increase in genuine inquiries, 
a large number of which are developing into orders. 
Thus a better tone has developed in all quarters and 
it is believed that the slump is now definitely over 
and that conditions will continue to improve. Rail- 
roads are desirous of buying lumber stocks, princi- 
pally cross ties and car stocks, but they are ham- 
pered by lack of funds. Nevertheless some are plac- 
ing rather large orders. The automobile demand is 
likewise increasing rapidly. Generally speaking the 
factory end of the business is better. Retailers of 
ne are also buying, as stocks are rather 
ow. 

In southern pine circles the market is still halt- 
ing and irregular. There is still a wide spread 
in prices and this is having a bad effect. Transit 
cars are numerous. Retailers are still playing a 
waiting game. 

M. W. Stark, vice president American Column & 
Lumber Co., speaking of conditions said: “We are 
making some sales but so far there is no great 
increase in the volume of business.” EH. M. Stark, 
vice president and treasurer, was called to New 


York and eastern seaports on business late in 
March. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., who has just returned from a trip to the 
operations on Knox Creek, West Virginia, reports 
a better run of inquiries. Dealers are, however, 
buying only what they need. J. W. Mayhew, assis- 
tant to the president, and F. B. Pryor, sales man- 
ager, have just left to attend the Lumber Congress. 
W. M. Ritter, head of the company, has returned 
to Columbus after several weeks spent in the East. 


MERRILL, WIS. } 


March 28.—Lumber prices are substantially the 
same as they were a week ago and demand shows 
but little increase. 

Work is being pushed rapidly on the additions 
to the main factory of the Badger Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. It is 90x66 feet, two stories, and 
in addition there is being installed a new Grand 
Rapids patented vapor dry kiln 40x20 feet. 

The Farmers’ Building Supply Co., with head- 
quarters at Wausau, held its annual meeting of 
yard managers Tuesday. Reports of the officers of 
the company were very gratifying and last year’s 
business was pronounced to be very good. The 
company looks forward to one of the best years 
in its history. 

William Ringle, of the Wausau Lumber Co., has 
3,000,000 feet of logs at the headwaters of the 
Big Rib River which have to be brought down 
to the sawmill at Rib Falls, a distance of about 30 
miles, and is-hiring as many loggers for this pur- 
pose as he is able to secure. 

S. E. Hutchins, for two years assistant manager 
and buyer forthe Union Land Co., this city, has 
resigned and ‘Will leave that company’s employ 
April 15 to devote his entire time to the Clover 
Leaf Lumber Co., of Wausau, with yard at Edgar, 
Wis., of which he is one of the organizers. He 
will be succeeded in his present position by Nick 
Knudson, .who’ has been assistant woods superin- 
tendent, bookkeeper and recently assistant in the 
purchasing department. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 28.—Revival in basic industries in the 
immediate Cleveland district this week is taken 
by lumber interests here as the best indication 
of an early improvement in the building trades, 
and consequently a greater outlet for lumber 
this coming spring and summer. During the 
last week or ten days there has been marked 
increase in production among automobile and 
machinery manufacturers here, and this is taken 
to indicate two things—that general manufac- 
turing is on the upgrade, and that the buying 
power of the community will be increased ac- 
cordingly. Increased expenditures by the people 
will be a reflection directly of increased employ- 
ment in industry. 

Considerable new housing operations have 
started in the last few weeks, and these have 
reached the point where lumber is required, and 
this is now being ordered. These jobs are rather 
scattered, so that only a small amount of new 
business is being booked by the average yard 
here, but the indication is promising, officials 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers point 
out. 

The greatest need for an early return to nor- 
mal building activities of all kinds, however, is 
speedy settlement of the impending dispute be- 
tween the building trades’ unions and the Build- 
ing Trades Employers’ Association over wage 
adjustments, as wage agreements will expire May 
1. The employers’ organization has gone on 
record already as approving wage reductions 
this year. On the other hand all building crafts’ 
workers oppose any reductions, according to 
Building Trades Council officials, in announcing 
the decision of a referendum recently held by 
30,000 building trades workers. The average 
wage now is $1.25 an hour. Employers are for 
a reduction of 25 percent with new agreements. 
It is hinted, just barely, that a fight will start 
if the proposal to cut wages is carried thru. 

Efforts of the city plan committee of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce to obtain specifica- 
tions for low priced houses that have individu- 
ality have met with success. Awards to archi- 
tects who entered a competition held for this 
purpose have been made. Six designs were num- 
bered among the winners, all of which were 
typical American houses, including built-in fea- 
tures that reduce the drudgery of house work. 
The plans will be used by the Cleveland Housing 
Corporation, which will extend its building acti- 
vities to include all lot owners who wish to 
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build at minimum cost this season. The aver- 
age cost of these houses is $6,000. All are of 
frame construction. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 28.—With the reopening of the H. F. 
Below mill during the coming week, after a long 
shutdown, the lumber industry in the city assumes 
a more cheery aspect. The mill has been greatly 
improved by the installation of new machinery 
and other things that make for its betterment. 
Work on the new buildings on the site is progress- 
ing favorably and when finished the plant will be 
one of the most complete in the entire North. 

Building prospects are exceedingly bright for 
Marinette during the coming season. Local con- 
tractors report that a number of people are figur- 
ing on building or remodeling this season. The 
prospect of the reorganization of a building and 
loan association has stimulated building activity 
hereabouts, and the spring campaign seems to be 
opening up in earnest. 

The Paint River Lumber Co., operating in the 
vicinity of Beechwood, Iron County, for several 
years, has suspended operations for the present. 
S. H. Butler, superintendent, says that despite 
some unusual conditions, the season was fully as 
successful as expected. The input of logs will 
exceed 3,000,000 feet. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 29.—About 1,000,000 feet of Oregon fir 
will be used as foundation timber in the rebuild- 
ing of the Twenty-seventh Street viaduct in Mil- 
waukee, work on which was started this week. The 
old roadway of brick laid on a concrete foundation 
will be replaced by creosoted blocks on a timber 
foundation, using 8x8 and 6x10 fir timbers. Lum- 
bermen are well pleased with the fact that wood 
has been determined to be more suitable for 
this work than brick and concrete. The constant 
jar of traffic is said to have broken the concrete 
blocks under the roadway and pieces giving away 
occasionally fell down, endangering lives and prop- 
erty and railroad trains passing underneath. 
Lighter weight and more elasticity of wood con- 
struction were favorable points in deciding the 
kinds of material when specifications were being 
drawn. 

Wisconsin timber is being sold in good quantities 
for export, according to lumbermen. Several ship- 
ments of ship timber are being made from Sawyer 
County to England, by way of Quebec for export. 
These timbers are about 12 inches square and up 
to 60 feet long. While the price has not been made 
public, it is reported to be very high owing to the 
searcity of suitable timber. Oak and elm are used 
for this product. 

Woodworking tains here and thruout the 
State are expecting to increase forces in expecta- 
tion of more business within a short time. The 
general business situation here has a healthy aspect 
altho many thousand men are still idle and others 
working part time. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 29.—There is a little better feeling 
among members of the trade here regarding the 
situation and outlook. Orders are coming in a 
little more freely, shipments are increasing at a 
fair rate and there is substantial gain in the num- 
ber of inquiries. Practically everybody connected 
with the hardwood market indicates that there is 
some improvement and it is generally felt that, 
with more buyers in the market and with more 
consuming industries resuming operations, further 
improvement will be felt as the season progresses. 
Automobile manufacturers are in the market for 
ash, gum and oak, as well as some cottonwood. 
There is slightly increased buying by furniture 
manufacturers and a fair gain in the demand from 
the manufacturers of flooring and interior trim. 
Wholesalers, too, are placing orders with rather 
greater freedom and there is a fair miscellaneous 
demand. There has been practically no advance 
in prices of the lower grades of hardwood lumber 
but it is noteworthy that manufacturers and own- 
ers generally are showing less disposition to accept 
the extreme low prices current a short time ago. 
This is having the effect of stimulating increased 
confidence on the part of buyers in the stability of 
the market and stability is regarded by all branches 
of the trade as highly important at this particular 
time. 

Much of the failure to buy recently has been 
traced directly to the belief in lower prices and, 
now that the market has steadied, it is expected 
that there will be more tendency to buy ahead and 
stock up to some extent by consuming interests. 
The higher grades are firmer and are commanding 
better prices and the tone of the market is con- 
sidered better in the lower grades, with particular 
reference to No. 1 common. Number 8 common is 
slow and will probably continue so because of the 


havoc wrought by the destruction of rate relation- 
ships occasioned by the straight percentage ad- 
vance in rates last August. Export business con- 
tinues rather slow and there is, in the opinion of 
some of those who cater to the foreign trade, no 
prospect of substantial expansion in the immediate 
future. 

The Dickson-Shannon Lumber Co. has filed ap- 
plication for an amendment to its charter thru 
which it is seeking to increase its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $150,000 and thru which it is 
also changing its name to the Dickson-Lambert 
Lumber Co. Officers of the reorganized firm are: 
J. S. Dickson, president; James L. Dickson, vice 
president; U. S. Lambert, secretary-treasurer. 
These gentlemen,. together with G. O. Watson and 
J. W. Canada, a prominent attorney of Memphis, 
constitute the board of directors. The increase 
in capital stock is being made with a view to more 
extended operations in the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of southern hardwoods. The company’s 
mill is located at Memphis. : 

The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. will re- 
sume operation on the basis of 50 percent capacity 
early in April, according to a statement made by 
the management today. It has four machines and 
two of these will be put to work between now and 
April 10. This company says it did more business 
in February than during either January or Decem- 
ber and it reports a substantial increase in March 
over February, indicating that the increase which 
began in February is proving cumulative. 

The York Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will have 
its department for the handling of milling-in- 
transit business in operation within the next few 
days. This includes dressing and resawing, as 
well as the manufacture of lumber, and the capac- 
ity of this department will be something like fif- 
teen to twenty cars a day. The other departments 
are being installed as rapidly as possible tho it 
will probably be sixty to ninety days before these 
will be completed. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 30.—Buffalo building permits last week 
numbered ninety-one, with thirty-three frame 
dwellings. The total costs were $229,000. G. 
Elias & Bro. filed plans for a 2-story frame saw- 
mill to cost $5,000. 

It is reported to some of the local lumbermen 
that it is planned at Washington to place a 25 
percent ad valorem duty on importation of lumber 
under the proposed new tariff bill. The lumber- 
men hope that this is not the intention, since it 
would affect especially white pine coming from 
Canada, the supply of which is not large and the 
prices on which are already higher than consumers 
think they ought to be. The result would be to 
increase these prices still more. 

The office of Graves, Manbert & George will be 
removed from the Black Rock section May 1 to 
907 White Building. Henry I. George, of the com- 
pany, reports a larger inquiry for white pine and 
a better outlook than for some time, altho there 
is still considerable room for improvement. 

C. W. Bodge and A. J. DeLaplante returned a 
few days ago from a two weeks’ visit to the mills 
of Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, where they 
found no heavy surplus stocks of lumber, the feel- 
ing generally being that the outlook has improved. 

Fred M. Sullivan left for a western trip last 
week, going to Michigan before taking in the lum- 
ber convention at Chicago. 

Nelson Marshall, who was for several years 
connected with the wholesale lumber trade here, 
has taken a position as sales representative of the 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo 


WHEELMAKER USES NATIONAL KILNS 


The large new plant of the Kelsey Wheel Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., is very modern and the company 
spared no expense or labor in securing equipment 
which it deemed would be most satisfactory and 
dependable. Production has already been started, 
with every facility for converting hardwood logs 
into automobile and truck wheels and automobile 
body parts. Incidentally, it is interesting to notice 
that the kiln equipment of the company was fur- 
nished by the National Dry Kiln Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. The March issue of The Spokesman, pub- 
lished by the National Dry Kiln Co., is largely given 
over to a description of this plant and of the 
National kilns, which are of almost 1,000,000 cubic 
feet capacity. An idea of the size of the dry kiln 
equipment may be gained from the fact that 
arrangements are made for more than 10,000,000 
feet of lumber on dry kiln trucks. 





Tue MANvuracturEersS’ Aircraft Association 
estimates that on Jan. 
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Planing Mills 


Weare getting repeat orders 
right along from our old rate > 
customers for— " 


Steam K. D. Rough 
1x6 to 12 - 10 to 20° B & Bur. ° 
seguir enue Yellow Pine 
This is very superior stock and it will pay you to 
pg are aie well equipped to furnish all items of 


yard and shed stock in long or shortleaf Yellow 
Pine for the Retail Trade. 





Keff A. Smith 


MEMPHIS, TENN. Lumber Co. 








Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 


Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - = Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER Co., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO., Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 





-Get All the Facts 


and then you'll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 


e Flooring 

N. C. Pine &##: 

Long and Yellow Pine "pv*2s* 
Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuiase Richmond, Va. 











A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N.C. PINE CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, GU M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per — Saw Mills:— 
Eden N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, 


N. C. Cap 
140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








ax LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg, Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. 
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LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


r 
Lutcher 8 ae, 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 





Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed Louisiana Red 


CYPRESS 








LUMBER, LATH AND wenn 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews ~ “erie 


Cc. H. BROWNELL 


Lumber Co., Ltd. ,“""™., 


MORGAN CITY, LA. _ Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





Lumbermen's : 
Building Esti, 


Sea ton ee mee eRe oS 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for uring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost ver square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8\2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
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| 431 So. Dearborn St., © CHICAGO, ILL. 





March 26.—Two Bellingham mills began run- 
ning this week, Mill A, one of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills’ plants at Larson, and the Dodd 
Lumber & Shingle Co.’s shingle mill. The Larson 
mill will cut box lumber. General Superintendent 
Cc. L. Flynn says he is uncertain when the com- 
pany’s other mills will operate again. The Dodd 
plant was forced to close when its two dry kilns 
burned to the ground a few weeks ago. President 
Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
says his sawmill probably will resume activity on 
April 4. 

The steamship Hyades this week loaded at the 
docks of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, 150,000 
feet of lumber, and a quantity of box shooks for 
the Morrison Mill Co. and the Fidalgo Lumber & 
Box Co. The shipment will go to Hawaii. The 
schooner Helene sailed from the Bloedel Donovan 
plant this week with 1,150,000 feet of lumber for 
Hawaii. The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. expects a steamship to arrive any day for a 
California order. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 
will load the schooner Fearless for the west coast 
of South America and the schooner Fred J. Wood 
for Hawaii, possibly both of them in April. 

The McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. has received from 
the manufacturers a 70-ton Climax geared locomo- 
tive for use at its Kulshan camp, which has re- 
sumed operation in a limited way. It will be 
placed in service as soon as the company enlarges 
its operations. It now has at the camp a Shay 
and another Climax locomotive. 

General Superintendent C. L. Flynn, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, went this week to 
Skykomish, where the company has resumed log- 
ging and where its mills may begin cutting again 
in the near future. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 26.—For the first time in its history the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma’s largest 
lumber mill, is facing a shutdown of the entire 
plant, according to a public statement made March 
22 by Everett G. Griggs, president of the com- 
pany. The plant is now operating on a 4-day-a- 
week schedule. Inability of the mill to produce 
lumber at a price that can compete with southern 
pine in the eastern market is the reason given by 
Mr. Griggs for the coming shutdown. “The talk 
of the lumber industry rushing back to normal 
because of the reduction in freight rates recently 
granted on lumber and shingles is all nonsense,” 
said Mr. Griggs. “The reduction in rates has not 
helped us much because even with cheaper rates 
we can not compete with the southern pine pro- 
ducers who are operating under a much lower 
wage scale. Unless there is an immediate improve- 
ment in the lumber market the St. Paul mill will 
close entirely and other local mills must do like- 
wise. The whole thing hinges on eastern labor 
which is determined to hold out for high wages in 
the building trades and which is holding up con- 
struction work.” Mr. Griggs declared that water 
shipments had kept most of the mills busy until 
the present time but that these orders are nearly 
cleaned up and no more are coming in. The whole 
industry in the Pacific Northwest is threatened, 
he declared. 

The Ellis Lake Lumber Co., organized to log 
100,000,000 feet of pine and cedar in British Colum- 
bia, filed articles of incorporation at Olympia last 
week. Charles F. Allen, of Tacoma, is one of the 
organizers of the company. Fred N. Norton, of 
Medford, Wis., and James E. Adams, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, are the other members of the firm. 
The company will have its headquarters in Tacoma 
and has taken offices in the new Rust Building. 
It is capitalized at $250,000. 

The new port district of Tacoma officially be- 
came an operating concern March 25 when twenty- 
five carloads of. lumber, or 600,000 feet, was 
loaded on the Pacific steamship liner Hdmore from 
the newly constructed open pier. The new port 
district gives inland mills facilities for shipping 
lumber by water which have hitherto been solely in 
the hands of the waterfront manufacturers. The 
lumber shipped today came from mills at Fairfax, 
Eatonville and Napavine which have formerly done 
all their shipping by rail. The pier has storage 
space for 7,000,000 feet of lumber. The shipment 
loaded the first day of operations is destined for 
Japan. The opening of the pier occurred on the 
first anniversary of the beginning of construc- 
tion work on the port project. 

Lumber freight rates to the Orient have been 
advanced 50 percent by steamship companies oper- 
ating on the Pacific and are now $15 a thousand 
feet instead of $10 as formerly. Freight rates 


recently declined to the lowest point since prior 
to the war and the advance was caused, steam- 
ship men say, by the heavy losses sustained by the 


’ ship operators under the $10 rate. 


The Tacoma master builders have announced a 
cut of $1 a day in the present wage scale, effec- 
tive at once, to be followed by another cut of 20 
percent on May 1. It is hoped that this reduction 
will stimulate building in the city. It is expected 
that the trades unions will fight the proposed cut. 

-Work_on clearing roads and trails in the Olympic 
peninsula and clearing up the debris caused by 
the cyclone of last month before the summer 
months make the danger from fire great, will be 
started at once according to an announcement made 
March 24 by Gov. Louis F. Hart, who returned to 
Olympia from a tour of the devastated district. 

Everett G. Griggs, president St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., left this morning for San Francisco 
to attend the monthly meeting of the trustees of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., to be 
held there April 4 and 5. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Griggs and will probably spend a week or so 
in southern California before returning. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


March 26.—The most important move in lumber 
circles of the Coos Bay district. since the holidays 
is the starting of activities by the C. A. Smith in- 
terests. This followed a conference of representa- 
tives of the men and the company. The latter 
after conferring with the receivers found it possible 
to open the Eastside mill, the smaller of the two 
plants in Marshfield, so that the married men who 
have been out of work since last December could 
be given employment. Usually about six hundred 
men are employed in the city, but the present 
operations will give work to one hundred fifty. 
Only married men having families dependent upon 
them are being given places. 

The operations are at a reduced wage. The 
minimum for common labor is $3 a day. Some 
of the camps of the Smith-Powers Logging Co. have 
also been started. The wages in the camp have 
been cut 10 percent on some classes of work and 
more in other lines. An entirely new scale of 
wages was introduced. 

In order to operate under the lower wage scale 
it was necessary for the company to withdraw from 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, which 
has fixed $3.60 a day as the minimum. Officials 
of the company, however, said it was impossible 


“to operate excepting at a reduced wage and that 


the company felt more obligated to give some kind 
of employment to its old employees than it did 
to the Four L, so decided to withdraw from the 
organization. Altho at a reduced rate of wages, 
the part resumption of work by the Smith company 
greatly relieved the labor situation. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, is mak- 
ing repairs and doing other work which will put 
the mill in shape to start again, but the officials 
of the company say it is indefinite when it may 
be able to operate. Preliminary work is also being 
done at the company camp at Allegany. 

The Conlogue logging camp on the Coquille River, 
which furnishes logs to the Moore Mill & Lumber 
Co. at Bandon, has started operations and the mill 
at Bandon is also running part time each week. 

The camp operated by Fred Minard at Bufo will 
be started the first of the month and a crew of 
men will take out several million feet of logs 
which are on the ground. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 26.—‘Spotty” orders continue to come 
to the lumber and shingle mills of Hverett, and 
operators today expressed a feeling of confidence, 
somewhat lacking when they resumed operations 
a few weeks ago, that continued production would 
be possible, altho all, under the conditions exist- 
ing, are going rather because the margin between 
outgo and income is less than outgo without in- 
come. The prospect of an early application of 
reduced freight rates to eastern States is arous- 
ing an expectation that the belated flow of spring 
orders will be speeded up, advices being that pur- 
chasers are awaiting the lower rates before plac- 
ing orders. 

With the swinging into the active ranks of Mill 
“B” of the Weyerhaeuser interests, only the mill 
of the Walton Lumber Co. remains idle in the 
Everett district. A decision as to operation of 
this plant probably will be made next week, and 
preparations for cutting are found in resumption 
of logging by the Wallace Falls Lumber Co., from 
whose timber in the Cascades the Walton company 
draws its supply. 

Shingle mills are running, with the exception of 
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one or two of the smaller plants, development of 
a bit of local demand helping to fill the gap in 
outside orders due to the delayed spring building 
demand. Connor & Bailey, who best keep in touch 
with the widest shingle circles, report a steadily 
growing demand, or at least inquiry. 

The Ebey Logging Co., cutting timber near Ar- 
lington, has resumed production in response to 
the returning demand of the millmen. 

After eight days of operation, however, the saw- 
mill at Three Lakes was closed indefinitely, the 
planing department being kept going cleaning up 
orders. 

Everett millmen read with more interest than 
almost anything since the after-the-war slump the 
recent article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN detail- 
ing the action of New York City in exempting 
from taxation for a decade all new construction. 
Information of the action in the metropolis came 
too late to permit any action by the Washington 
State legislature along similar lines, but a bit of 
sentiment is developing having as its object the 
exemption’ from taxation for a few years of all 
new construction in the principal cities of the 
State, thru action of their governing bodies. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 26.—A survey of the sawmills of the 
Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association shows 
that of twenty-three mills reporting, ten are 
operating, two of these six hours a day, one four 
hours daily and the remainder eight hours. The 
total number of days the mills of the valley have 
been idle since Sept. 1 until March 15 is about 
1,500, which Secretary-manager F. G. Donaldson, 
of the association, says, means that the output of 
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the mills has been only about 50 percent of capac- 
ity. The association held its monthly meeting 
here today but only routine matters came up. 

Philip Buehner, president of the Buehner Lum- 
ber Co., stated today that the company will resume 
operation of its logging camps next week and the 
week after the saws will be started again to cut 
mostly spruce for which the demand seems to be 
improving. 

O. F. Tipton, vice president of the Allen-Murphy 
Lumber Co., was a Seattle visitor for several days 
this week. R. G. Harrison, formerly manager of 
the Portland office of W. R. Chamberlain & Co., is 
now connected with the Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 
as sales manager. 

Chester J. Hogue, who represents the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, left Portland this 
week for New York by way of Chicago, where he 
will attend the lumber congress. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, left for Chicago 
today to attend the lumber congress and later to 
attend the southern pine meeting in New Orleans. 

Charles W. Shunk, formerly of McDonald & 
Shunk, Chicago, has joined the Frank Morrill 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), here. Mr. Shunk is a former 
Portland lumberman, having left here a few years 
ago for Chicago to introduce fir there in special 
lines. The freight rates advanced too fast for 
him, however, and he concluded to come back to 
Portland. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co. at St. Helens, 
Ore., is finishing treatment of piling to go to Cali- 


fornia for the Shell Oil Co. Manager Clyde W. 
Osborne reports a number of inquiries for railroad 
ties, among these being one for 7,000,000 feet and 
another for 35,000 pieces. 

Alex W. Stewart, the new Minneapolis repre- 
sentative of the Hammond Lumber Co., is in Port- 
land, having come out to see the mill plants and 
to get acquainted with the management. For the 
last ten years Mr. Stewart has been the Minne- 
apolis representative of the White River Lumber 
Co., of Enumclaw, Wash. 

George Doerr, pine lumber manufacturer of 
Boise, Idaho, was a Portland visitor during the 
week. Mr. Doerr says that pine stocks are low 
and the situation will improve as soon as the stuff 
manufactured under the high war price schedules 
has been worked off. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 26.—Operations were resumed recently 
by the Barr Shingle Co., at Kalama, which has 
been shut down for several months. Two rafts 
of cedar logs were purchased from the Silver Lake 
Railway & Timber Co. The Silver Lake company 
has resumed operation after having been closed 
down for several months. This company gives em- 
ployment to about 100 men. 

The planing mill of the Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., of Centralia, is again in operation after 
a shutdown. The sawmill is still closed. Many 
improvements have been installed in the plant. 

Construction is well under way on the Oak 
Point Shingle Co.’s mill at Oak Point, in western 
Cowlitz County. F. J. McLane, a Kelso shingle 


_ Manufacturer, is interested in the concern. 


The Brown-McFee Lumber Co., of Lacamas, has 
obtained a tract of timber near the National Park 
highway, south of Lacamas station and the mill 
will be moved. 

The Crescent Shingle Co., of Kelso, held its 
election of officers recently. The board of direc- 
tors is now composed of Jesse Schwarz, Herman 
Hilliger, Harry Weiss, I. A, Hart, and Charles 
Strange. The following officers have been chosen 
by the board: Herman Hilliger, president; Harry 
Weiss, vice president; Jesse Schwarz, secretary- 
treasurer and manager. The Crescent company is 
a codperative concern and has had a successful 
business for some years. The capacity of the mill 
has been recently increased to seven machines, 

The Tono Lumber Co., of Tono, near Centralia, 
has started its logging operations, after having 
been closed for some time to make repairs. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 26.—Lumbermen report little difference 
in lumber conditions this week over last. Orders 
continue to come sporadically, making a spotted 
market, one week perhaps good and the next with 
perhaps little or nothing doing. Nevertheless, vari- 
ous lumber companies are starting their mills. 


The Humbird Lumber Co. plant at Sandpoint, 
Idaho, started last Tuesday with one shift. The 
plant has had a complete overhauling and new 
planing mill equipment has been installed. About 
one hundred men were employed and half as many 
assembled for work were turned away. Two days 
later the plant of the same company at Newport, 
Wash., started the day shift, taking on about 125 
men. It is reported that a night shift will be put 
on next week. The company has enough logs to fill 
almost twice its 16,000,000-foot capacity boom and 
is prepared for a record run. 


The planing mill of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Co. at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, started full time last 
Tuesday. The Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, is to start its mill again next 
week. 


E. T. Taylor was elected president of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen for the Coeur 
d’Alene district, to succeed Fenimore Cady, at the 
annual election held in Coeur d’Alene Thursday 
night. Mr. Cady was made vice president and J. J. 
MeMillan, treasurer. The trustees, comprising 
eight employees and one employer, were elected 
as follows: 
Bockmeier, John Kennedy, BE. T. Taylor, Fenimore 
Cady, J. J. McMillan and Duncan Campbell, em- 
ployees, and Huntington Taylor, manager Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., employer. Fenimore Cady 
made a report on the Loyal Legion meeting in 
Portland, Ore., where it was decided that the wages 
in the lumber industry should remain on the same 
basis for the present, which is a minimum of 42% 
cents an hour (effective April 1) in the Coeur 
d’Alene district. 

During the day, F. H. Ransom, treasurer-man- 
ager of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of 
Portland, visited the 4-L Club and also inspected 
the plant of the Edward Rutledge Timber Co. Mr. 
Ransom said “The force at my plant is 100 percent 
4-L. A temporary condition should not be al- 
lowed to lower wages further than the cost of 
living has gone down. The employers had better 
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Planing Mill Facilities. 
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Retailers! 
Advertise 
Profitably 


Few dealer advertising me- 
diums get as good results 
at small cost as our 


Carpenters Aprons 


They keep your name and phone number 
constantly before the eyes of carpenters, 
contractors, etc., who exercise consider- 
able influence with builders. Our aprons 
are guaranteed to wear well. Write for 
catalog and prices. 
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and Dimension. 


We cater to the needs of the Retailer. 


Marathon Lumber Co. 


Paskine Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 
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Cummer Gypress Co. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
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stand a temporary loss and have a contented crew 
on the plant.” 

Preparations are being made for a joint drive on 
the North Fork River which will be one of the 
largest in the logging operations on that river. 
It is understood that twelve men are at work 
clearing Big Creek for ten miles above Pritchard 
for the Shoshone Lumber Co.’s drive. It is planned 
to have this stream cleared of all jams and fallen 
timber, and with the next rise of the North Fork 
the booms will be opened and the drive started. 
Other logging concerns are preparing and their logs 
will be driven as far as Big Creek where they will 
unite with the Shoshone Lumber Co.’s drive. Con- 
tinuing down the river, other operators are to 
join in, making the drive a mammoth affair. 

It is reported that large amounts of white pine 
are to be cut in this district during the summer 
but that there will be little cutting of mixed 
timber. 

John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been in Spokane during 
the last week greeting friends and sizing up the 
local market. He goes from here to Seattle. 

Charles Hall, of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
is another eastern buyer who has been in Spokane 
this week. 

L. S. Case, general manager Weyerhaeuser Sales 
So., left Wednesday for Chicago, going by way of 
Boise, Idaho, where he stopped for a day. Mr. 
Case will probably be gone a couple of weeks. 

H. C. Hornby, president Cloquet Lumber Co., of 
Cloquet, Minn., left for his home yesterday after 
a week spent with his brother, B. H. Hornby, presi- 
dent Dover Lumber Co., of Dover, Idaho. 

T. J. Humbird, president Humbird Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Humbird are expected home the first of 
the month from a two months’ trip to Valrico, Fla., 
where they have been the guests of Mr. Humbird’s 
uncle, David Humbird, of Hudson, Wis., who has 
a winter place at Valrico. 

Representative lumber manufacturers from all 
over the Inland Empire filled the east banquet 
room of the Davenport Hotel to listen to L. R. 
Putman, of Chicago, Ill., directing manager Ameri- 
ean Wholesale Lumber Association, at the luncheon 
given in his honor last Wednesday. Mr. Putman 
told of conditions as he found them in his travels 
thruout the country and then explained the func- 
tions of the organization he represents. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 26.—One feature of the freight rate re- 
duction appeals to lumbermen in the fir belt, from 
the fact that the new schedules which will go into 
effect March 31 mark the-rfirst instance of a con- 
cession to the Coast in the readjustment of tariffs. 
While the fir industry did not secure all it desired, 
the concession noted gives a degree of satisfaction. 
The reduced rates may be an aid to business in 
the East, but an improved tendency is scarcely 
noticeable in this territory. The market is dull. 
In the word of a keen observer, it is “vicious.” 

The West Coast association review makes the 
point that the immediate effect of the new rates 
was to stimulate buying in territory where the 
west Coast rates are to be most nearly restored to 
the old competitive relationships with southern 
pine. The opinion is expressed that the territory 
now buying in expectation of lowered rates will 
soon be stocked for spring requirements. Con- 
servative authorities are not overly optimistic con- 
cerning a strong demand until competitive rela- 
tionships shall have been completely restored by 
further rate reductions. 

For the week ending March 19 actual produc- 
tion at association mills was 34,638,490 feet, or 
42 percent below normal. New business totaled 
52,329,539 feet, of which 12,377,041 feet was for 
delivery by water. Shipments totaled 54,004,344 
feet, of which 13,698,430 feet was represented in 
cargo shipments. Orders for rail delivery totaled 
about 1,224 cars as against rail delivery shipments 
of 1,210 cars. In both respects the business for 
the week was approximately 1,000 carloads below 
normal. The unshipped balance in the rail trade 
was 3,417 cars as against a normal of over 13,000 
cars. The unshipped balance in the domestic 
cargo trade was 61,554,221 feet and in the export 
trade 16,691,484 feet. 

N. 8S. Coffin, president of the Interior Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, is in Seattle, after having visited 
in California with Mrs. Coffin, and is now on his 
way home. He is conservatively optimistic con- 
cerning the lumber business, having found many 
features of encouragement to the industry. ‘The 
mental attitude of people everywhere is decidedly 
improved,” says Mr. Coffin, “and to my mind that 
phase is quite as important as the financial condi- 
tion, which, as we all know, has undergone a vast 
change for the better during the last few weeks. 
I believe the entire country is now in the final 
stages of economic change, and that from this 
time forward we shall all begin to reap the bene- 
fits of the readjustment. The traffic situation is 
difficult. As to the lumber trade, a transportation 


man has remarked to me that never in his expe- 
rience has he seen so many less than carlots, or 
so many mixed cars, there often being as many 
as fifty items in a single carload. This feature 
emphasizes the point that everyone is buying on 
a hand-to-mouth basis, not caring to take on any- 
thing in excess of instant requirements. But the 
difficulties appear to be receding, and I am con- 
vinced that there is an improved situation just 
ahead for everyone.” While in Seattle Mr. Coffim 
was the guest of A. L. Dunn, president of the 
Dunn Lumber Co, 

William Donovan, sr., president of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., who was in Seattle 
this week, stated that his plant began sawing the 
first of this week, running one shift only for the 
present until conditions warrant an increase in 
output. Last November the Donovan Lumber Co. 
bought the Kirkentind, a steamship built by the 
Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co. for a Norwegian con- 
cern. It was one of three similar boats. The Wil- 
liam Donovan Steamship Co. was organized to 
operate it and it was equipped with two 500-horse- 
power Diesel engines and is now ready for. sail- 
ing when the business warrants. It carries 1,800,- 
000 feet and can be operated coastwise, thru the 
canal or in the export trade. The Donovan Steam- 
ship Co. is the name of another auxiliary concerm 
of the Donovan Lumber Co. and owns and operates 
the Carlos in the coastwise trade. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of the Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co., left this evening for Chicago- 
as a member of the committee on uniform order 
blank and terms of sale at the conference of rep- 
resentatives of the national manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers. He accompanied the delegation 
headed by R. W. Vinnedge to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

W. H. Oliver, sales manager of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., has returned from a 
two months’ trip, during which he visited the 
Atlantic slope and the southern States, familiariz- 
ing himself with the general business situation. 

G. T. Sawanobori, a Japanese business man, was 
an interested caller at the headquarters of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association during the 
week, in search of detailed information about cedar 
and spruce, which he believes would be available 
as containers for manufactures in Japan. 

Donald H. Clark, secretary shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has been in Brit- 
ish Columbia during the week in conference with 
representatives of the Shingle Agency of British 
Columbia. 

D. J. Peterson, of the D. J. Peterson Lumber 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, is in Seattle. He reflects the 
general sentiment that lumber prices are approach- 
ing stabilization and that the trade will soon show 
considerable improvement in all lines, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 26.—California conditions are more en- 
couraging with spring at hand and the building 
season near. The deflation process seems to be 
nearly ended and Pacific coast woods have reached 
bottom prices, it is hoped. 

The retail demand for lumber in San Francisco 
and around the Bay is increasing, altho prices are 
far from satisfactory. There is a good deal of 
building planned, and a fair volume now in prog- 
ress. This week, seventy building permits repre- 
sented a total of $1,393,000. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is operating its sash and 
door factory at Weed and has some good orders on 
file. Shipments are being made to the eastern 
market. The box factory, also, is in operation, but 
no date has been set for opening the white pine 
sawmill. It is expected that logging will begin by 
April 15. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is still run- 
ning only one shift at the redwood mill at Eureka. 
An assortment is gradually being accumulated. 
Regular shipments of redwood are being made to 
the company’s yards at Wilmington and Los An- 
geles. Redwood doors are in fair demand. 

D. S. Painter, in charge of the San Francisco 
office of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Susanville, where the new 
mill will be ready to start up about April 11 if 
conditions are right. There is a good stock of logs 
in the pond and it will not be necessary to begin 
logging before May. The mill has a capacity of 
100,000,000 feet of white and sugar pine annually. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports some inquiries for clear 
white and sugar pine, with prices holding firm at 
the mills. It is hard for the wholesalers to obtain 
enough to take care of the demand. The shop de- 
mand is rather quiet, but stocks are not heavy and, 
as the box shook demand increases, the shop situa- 
tion will be strengthened. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, says there are continued inquiries 
for white and sugar pine lumber, with moderate 
sales of clears. The sawmill at Susanville will 
start up April 4. There is a supply of logs on | 
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hand. The box factory is in operation, but with 
a limited crew while awaiting an increase in orders. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., has arrived here from Chiloquin and states 
that the company’s mill near that point has been 
rebuilt and will have a capacity of 160,000 feet on 
one shift. It is the intention to resume operations 
about May 1 and make a good season’s cut. A 
railroad line is being completed thru the Klamath 
Indian reservation to tap a body of Government 
timber which has been purchased. 

W. G. Kahman, sales manager McCloud River 
Lumber Co., is here from McCloud. The sawmills 
will be ready to start up as soon as weather and 
market conditions make it advisable. Stocks of 
the upper grades of white pine remaining unsold 
are small. 

Arthur W. Heavenrich, manager Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who spent the week here, reports a fair 
California demand for lumber and eastern inquiries 
for clear sugar pine continue. The planing mill 
and box factory are running and sawmill operations 
will be resumed for the new season after the heavy 
snow goes off. Stocks of clear sugar pine are lim- 
ited. 

Hewitt Davenport, president Pacific Mill & Tim- 
ber Co., this city, reports a continued demand for 
Douglas fir from the California yards and low 
prices prevailing. They are filling in stocks in 
preparation for a good spring trade in the San 
Joaquin Valley. Vertical grain flooring is not very 
plentiful. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is still operat- 
ing Mill “B” at Scotia and stocks of redwood are 
not increasing. Logs have been scarce, but the 
supply will improve. Mill “A” is being electrified 
and is expected to be ready for operation in May. 
The demand for redwood is increasing, with orders 
largely for filling in stocks. J. M. Leaver, assistant 
to the president, and P. C. McNevin, of the com- 
pany’s Chicago office, will leave here for the East 
during the week. 

Arthur L, Davies, head of the Davies Lumber 
Corporation, plans to start up his new white pine 
mill, near Beckwith, Plumas County, by April 15. 
Shipments will be made via the Western Pacific 
Railway. 

J. M. Hastings, president of the J. M. Hastings 
Lumber Co. and of the Commercial Sash & Door 
Co., both of Pittsburgh, Pa., is here looking over 
the lumber situation, Arthur Rabe, secretary and 
manager of the latter company, is here, with his 
wife, after a trip to Honolulu. Messrs. Hastings 
and Rabe will return to the East via Portland, Ore. 

George S. Burnett, of the Burnett Lumber Co., 
of Tulare, is here and reports business looking up 
a little, with prices low. 

Glenn Cheney, of the box department of Dant 
& Russell, of Portland, is among the recent visitors 
here, looking over shook conditions. 

F. Dean Prescott, general manager Valley Lum- 
ber Co., of Fresno, is here accompanied by W. K. 
Kendrick, the sales manager. Mr. Prescott is gen- 
eral chairman of the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the Western Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association and reports good prospects for attend- 
ance. 

A. G. Beal, head of the A. G. Beal Lumber Co., 
of Tillamook, Ore., is here. W. A. Brewer, of 
Saginaw, Mich., is another visitor in the city, look- 
ing over lumber conditions. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
of Spokane, Wash., is here on his way to southern 
California. He is optimistic despite the temporary 
depression, which will be relieved when building 
becomes more general and freight rates are ad- 
justed. 

C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Co., of 
Oakland, is paying a visit to Marshfield, Ore., 
where the large sawmills that he built are now 
handled by the Coos Bay Lumber Co. The Marsh- 
field Chamber of Commerce gave a reception in 
honor of Mr. Smith during the week. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 26.—During the last week there has been 
a decided improvement in the cargo business. The 
steamer Willpolo, of the Williams line, cleared 
March 25 with 1,600,000 feet of lumber for the 
Atlantic coast. The 4-masted schooner Camano 
cleared Thursday for Sydney, Australia, with a 
cargo from the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., of 
Cosmopolis. The steamer Carlos, belonging to the 
Donovan Lumber Co., cleared March 25 from the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. with a cargo for 
San Francisco. The steamer Hdna, belonging to 
Sudden & Christensen, of San Francisco, reached 
Hoquiam yesterday and is now taking on a cargo 
of lumber at the mill of the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Co. The Daisy Gadsby sailed Friday with 
a cargo from the mill of the Eureka Cedar & Lum- 
ber Co. The steamer Alert loaded during the first 
of the week at the mill of the BE. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. and the schooner Caroline at the National 


. 


Lumber & Manufacturing Co. The steamer Charles 
Christianson cleared March 21 with a cargo from 
the American mill, Aberdeen, bound for San Pedro. 
The steamer Hartwood arrived Thursday, and the 
steamer Oregon also arrived on the same date and 
will take on cargo from the Wilson mill in Aber- 
deen. 

J. S. Williams, former secretary shingle branch 
West Coast association, arrived in Aberdeen last 
week, and will be associated with E. C, Miller in 
the Grays Harbor Shingle Co. as sales manager 
of the shingle department. Mr. Williams has just 
returned from a two months’ trip thru the eastern 
States and says that in his opinion business con- 
ditions are on the mend, but that anything ap- 
proaching a boom in the lumber business can not 
be expected for months to come. However, Mr. 
Williams is of the opinion that from five to eight 
years of good lumber and shingle business will be 
experienced when once the building program of 
the nation gets under way. 

The Coats Fordney Logging Co. plans to open 
one or more of its camps about April 4. The 
Coats Fordney Co. is one of the largest logging 
companies in the country, employing several hun- 
dred men when all of its camps are in operation. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 28.—Signs of improvement in the lumber 
market have been in evidence during the last few 
days, altho prices remain around the figures that 
have prevailed for some time. 

Cuba, the largest buyer of southern pine going 
thru the port of Mobile, is in the market for more 
lumber than at any time since the moratorium was 
declared last fall. Brokers and ship operators 
reported last week the chartering of seven sailing 
vessels for lumber cargoes from Mobile—four to 
Cuba, one to the Barbados, one to Trinidad and 
one to Spain, the latter calling for oak staves. 
In addition to the exports mentioned the coast- 
wise steamers operating between Mobile and the 
north Atlantic are carrying on their weekly sail- 
ings thousands of feet of ties and other timbers 
to New York and the East, and one steamer now 
loading here for the Pacific coast is taking on a 
large quantity of hardwood timber for California 
ports. 

Freight rates to Cuba, Porto Rico and Trinidad 
range around $11, which is less than 50 percent 
of the rates prevailing a year ago, and brokers 
and ship operators claim that they can not make 
expenses at these rates. 

There seem to be no firm prices for lumber here, 
sales noted during the last few days marking a 
difference of from $1 to $5 a thousand feet. One 
sale of considerable proportions was made at $16 
for the best grade of pine. It is stated that this 
was really in the nature of a sacrifice sale in order 
to realize ready cash to take care of urgent obliga- 
tions and, therefore, is no criterion of prices. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 28.—The North Carolina pine market has 
passed thru a rather quiet week and there is more 
or less uncertainty as to the future. Inquiries have 
not fallen off as much as new orders during the 
week, but keen competition from other woods has 
caused much of the business offered to be placed 
elsewhere at prices lower than the pine mills are 
quoting. There is a growing disposition to meet 
this competition as far as is compatible with manu- 
facturing costs, and this will mean only one thing, 
lower prices, altho the decline will be slow and 
the amounts small. Quite a few items of North 
Carolina pine kiln dried stock are selling at very 
little above the price obtaining in 1917, after add- 
ing to those prices the increases in freight rates 
since then. Many millmen are now on the verge of 
again closing down, for there is no question but 
that the present demand will not take up actual 
production and such surplus stocks as are now 
being carried in low grade lumber. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better and 
No. 3 has been very light during the week but 
some buyers are again asking for prices and it is 
possible will soon be on the market for further 
supplies. The retail yards are using up what 
stock they have on hand before putting in further 
supplies of planing mill stock or dressed lumber. 
They want to be “down fo the cloth” before buy- 
ing again, for much uncertainty exists as to how 
prices will act. It is possible 4/4 edge lumber 
may go lower but the decline, if any, will be 
gradual, for the surplus of this item is not very 
large at any of the large mills. There is an active 
demand for No. 2 and better stock widths and 
many mills appear able to get their own figures for 
this material, altho they are in position to sell 
only in small quantities to make up mixed carlots. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge 
and stock box during the week and sales have 
been light. The box makers in this section are 
running spasmodically and are down in the dumps 
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as to future prospects. West Coast products are 
being put into the eastern market at very low 
prices and makers of pine shooks say that even 
at present prices of rough stock they can not hope 
to get the business. Business is being placed, but 
it is going elsewhere. Six- and 12-inch box are 
rather scarce, while inquiries for all 16-foot lengths 
in these widths are very frequent. LEight- and 
10-inch box are sluggish even at lower prices, altho 
some rough stock is moving in the shape of roofers. 
No improvement has taken place as yet in the de- 
mand for 4/4 edge No. 2 box or box bark strips, 
altho tempting prices have been made by some of 
the mills. 

There has been a rather fair demand for floor- 
ing, ceiling, roofers etc. during the last week, 
but pine mills in order to get any part of this 
business have had to meet prices of competitive 
woods, which lowered their level of values. Build- 
ing prospects in Norfolk and vicinity are brighter 
and retailers are now finding business a little 
better after a period of inactivity. With proper 
financial facilities, building should move with a 
zip in this section, for the houses are needed and 
rents are high. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 28.—Plans of Gov. Cary A. Hardee for 
the enactment of legislation looking to conserva- 
tion of forest resources of Florida are the subject 
of considerable speculation among lumbermen as 
the date for the meeting of the legislature April 
5 draws nearer. Lumber interests of Florida have 
been conferring with the governor from time to 
time recently, and it is stated authoritatively that 
whatever legislation the governor proposes will 
have been given the approval of lumbermen of 
the State. 

Bearing a cargo of lumber for a South American 
port, the schooner Perry Setzer has cleared from 
this port. With the largest cargo of railroad ties 
ever loaded here, the Fjetilun, Norwegian wind- 
jammer, this week cleared for England. The cargo 
was furnished by the American Tie & Timber Co., 
which, it is reported here, is closing contracts to 
furnish similar cargoes to several European 


clients. 
WARREN, ARK. 


March 28.—There has been a gradual improve- 
ment in demand this week. Prices have not shown 
such fluctuations as have been noted during recent 
months, and, altho they have not advanced, some 
mills have canceled concessions on certain items. 
Mixed car orders have been hard to place, and 
quotations on them have strengthened a little. In- 
quiries have increased and general conditions point 
to a better demand; bookings are larger than for 
several weeks, and the average price has been 
about the same. More straight car orders have 
been received. 

Reports of increased building come from practi- 
cally all sections, and retail demand is better than 
for quite a while. Some retailers who had orders 
booked for late April or early May shipment, find 
that consumption is more active than they expected 
it to be, and at their request these orders are now 
being shipped. 

Prices on some items of hardwood, especially 
common grades, have eased off a litle, but more 
consumers show an interest in buying. The mills 
have had some trouble in securing logs because 
of high water caused by recent rains. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 29.—There is some improvement in the 
building situation here. Retail lumber dealers are 
receiving more requests for estimates on plans, and 
there is an increasing number of old plans being 
revived. A slight improvement also is noted in 
the actual business being placed. Plans in the 
hands of the planing mill listing bureau are in- 
creasing in number, and the mills are busier. 

A proposition made by a committee of employ- 
ing contractors from the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation to the carpenters’ district council to accept 
a reduction in wages has been rejected by the car- 
penters. The carpenters’ committee announced 
that the workmen would not accept reduced wages 
at this time and would resist vigorously any at- 
tempt to readjust the present basic wage scale of 
$1.25 an hour. The hoisting engineers have re- 
jected a proposition to reduce wages 20 percent, 
as have the painters. The paper hangers have 
won a fight for an increase in wages from $1 to 
$1.25 an hour. 

W. P. Anderson, president Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Co., has returned from a 
four months’ stay in Florida, most of the time 
being spent in Tampa. 

Lumbermen who are going on the trip into 
Mexico under the auspices of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce are: T. C. Whitmarsh, general 
manager W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co.; H. A. 
Boeckeler, president Boeckeler Lumber Co.; C. BH. 


Thomas, president, and E. R. Thomas, of Thomas 
& Proetz Lumber Co., Joseph O’Neil, of the O’Neil 
Lumber Co., and F. E. Sheldon, of T. H. Garrett 
Lumber Co. Messrs. F. E. Sheldon and C. B. 
Thomas will be accompanied by their wives. The 
party will leave here next Tuesday. 

Albert Graf, president and general manager H. 
Leet Lumber Co. Portsmouth, Ohio, was a visitor 
here this week. Mr. Graf’s company handles -all 
building materials, of which lumber is the only 
one that has come down to the proper basis. He 
believes that the price of this material is as low 
as it should be. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 28.—There are around thirty residences 
and business houses either just completed or in 
course of construction here, and numbers of houses 
are being repaired. All of the first class carpen- 
ters are employed and have considerable work 
in sight. 

While no great amount of additional business 
has come this way during the last week there is a 
more optimistic feeling prevailing among the manu- 
facturers. Yard and shed stocks are becoming more 
broken each week, but the idle mills are not pre- 
paring to resume. 

The Dubois Lumber Co., Lake, Miss., will resume 
operations this week after having had its plant 
closed down for the last six months. It will 
cut up the hardwood logs on hand and will con- 
tinue if conditions justify. 

H. B. Moore, who was with the J. F. Vernon 
Lumber Co. at Brookhaven, Miss., as buyer and 
salesman, but for the last year with the Hatties- 
burg Creosoting Co. as buyer, goes back to the 
J. F. Vernon Lumber Co., April 1 in the same 
position he left. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


March 29.—While building has been given a 
considerable impetus the last month, with virtually 
every important city of the section reporting the 
valuation of permits issued during March in ex- 
cess of the amount for two previous months com- 
bined, only slight improvement is as yet noted in 
the lumber industry. The southern pine market 
is still at a low ebb, with inquiries and orders few 
and far between, while the hardwood market is 
only slightly better. .Most of the mills thruout the 
Southeast remain closed. An encouraging feature 
is that workers generally are accepting wage re- 
ductions in proportion to the decline in the cost 
of living. When the larger mills are ready to 
resume operations, within the next two or three 
months, it will be at reduced wage scales. The out- 
look is better than it has been for some months 
for a great increase in building, especially of 
homes. 

A. A. Craig, a former president of the Atlanta 
Builders’ Exchange and for twenty-one years with 
the Colcord Lumber Co., of this city, has been 
added to the personnel of the Wilingham-Tift Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Craig is one of the best known plan- 
ing millmen in the South. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 28.—The demand for southern pine con- 
tinues fair and prices are unchanged. No large 
orders are in evidence, the demand continuing to 
come from retail yards placing small orders suf- 
ficient to keep up stocks being moved in the revival 
of residence construction that is reported from all 
sections of the country. 

Hardwood men say that offers received for their 
stocks are too low and are refusing orders carrying 
lower prices. They say that the buyers have their 
ideas of values from the prices at which they 
bought the stocks of the many small mills that 
closed some time ago. About all these “distress” 
stocks have now been moved and the market is be- 
coming stabilized to an extent. Inquiries for upper 
grades in hardwoods are becoming more plentiful, 
but the volume of sales is not large. 

F. A. Moulton, who has been associated with the 
Boykin Lumber Co. as traffic manager, has accepted 
the position of assistant traffic manager of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. He has been on his 
new job only a few days, but has already gotten 
busy with a view of securing equitable rates on 
lumber for export thru the port of Houston, to the 
end that shipments now going thru other Gulf 
ports to Mexico and the West Indies will have 
access to established steamship lines thru the 
Houston ship channel to those ports. 

R. R. Williams, manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., is in Cuba 
and will visit the principal points on that and the 
other islands of the West Indies in the interest of 
his firm. A full cargo of Kirby-Bonner lumber 
cleared from Port Bolivar last week aboard the 
schooner Henry Y. Chamberlin, bound for Santo 
Domingo City. A revival of the West Indian busi- 
ness following the slump occasioned by the financial 
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crisis when the sugar market hit the toboggan is 
expected. 

Local. building permits last week, totaling $165,- 
000, brought the total for twenty-six days in March 
to $582,000. The construction is largely confined 
to small cottages and the totals given do not in- 
clude scores of such houses in suburbs which draw 
their supplies of building materials thru local retail 
yards. .Nearby oil fields are becoming more active, 
which means much material is being bought thru 
local yards and wholesalers for the construction of 
derricks and other equipment. 

The local building outlook is very favorable and 
there is a spirit of contented optimism among the 
retailers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 28.—Imports via New Orleans for Feb- 
ruary showed a sharp decline in value as com- 
pared with those of February a year ago, but local 
customs officials report that they registered an 
ftncrease of volume by comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of 1920. The unfavorable show- 
ing in terms of dollars was due of course to the 
slump in commodity prices. Among the principal 
items of import, mahogany logs figured as usual, 
the importation for the month totalling 1,408,000 
feet, valued at $208,977. The values of all im- 
ports totalled $11,518,660, greater by far than 
those of any corresponding month in preceding 
years save February, 1920, when the valuation 
total reached $15,401,369. 

With Secretary George E. Watson, of the South- 
ern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Secre- 
tary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association and other members of both association 
staffs on their way to Chicago to attend the Ameri- 
can Lumber Congress and the National’s “annual” 
practically nothing at all was stirring in the way 
of association news at the headquarters of the two 
organizations today. The Southern Pine Associa- 
tion staff is busily engaged in preparation for its 
own annual meeting, to be held next week. The 
Cypress association’s annual will be held on or 
about May 18—too far ahead to do much talking 
about as yet. 

Representatives of the lumber industry are cast 
for important roles at the fourteenth district 
Rotary convention to be held at Hattiesburg, Miss., 
March 31-April 1 next. H. J. L. Stark, a promi- 
nent lumberman of Orange, Tex., and president of 
the eighteenth district, which includes all Texas 
Rotarians, will deliver one of the principal ad- 
dresses, his subject being ‘Boys’ Work,” in which 
Rotarians thruout the United States have taken 
a deep interest. In addition Carl Faust, a well 
known Jackson lumberman and past president of 
the Jackson (Miss.) Rotary Club, is a leading 
candidate for the district presidency, to be bal- 
lotted on at the coming meeting. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 28.—The situation as to demand shows 
very little change. Prices have not improved a 
particle in the last thirty days, and the same gen- 
eral disposition to hold off buying characterizes 
in a general way the entire section to which the 
South is shipping its lumber excepting to a slight 
degree Oklahoma, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
States mentioned show a slightly increased de- 
mand. 

Today wholesalers and middlemen who have 
selling offices in Shreveport report having received 
larger buying lists of stocks wanted than has ap- 
peared in their mail for several months. The dis- 
couraging feature of these lists aggregating almost 
1,000 cars of lumber wanted is the fact that the 
prices submitted are so far below the cost of manu- 
facturing that it provokes the millman to look at 
them. 

Stocks are becoming badly broken, and produc- 
tion is at its lowest ebb, and going lower con- 
tinually. Every day brings reports of more mills 
closing down. Several mills were closed last week 
around Monroe, and dispatches report over 600 
millmen thrown out of employment in that sec- 
tion. These are mostly hardwood mills. As the 
output of the hardwood mill is at least 60 to 80 
percent low grade stock, the mills are losing money 
heavily om the present market prices which are 
forcing them all to shut down. 

Empty cars are standing around the sidetracks 
everywhere and the railroads are all soliciting 
business. It is commented on frequently that 
railroads are still charging $15 a day demurrage 
and penalty whenever a car gets into trouble, and 
at the same time, there is reported to be over a 
half million idle box cars in the United States, to 
say nothing of 200,000 to 300,000 open cars that 
are occasionally used by the lumber industry. The 
lumber manufacturers feel that the railroads are 
acting in bad faith in maintaining high demurrage 
and penalties when the surplus of cars is so great 
as to be almost the same kind of congestion of 
empties as the roads formerly had of loaded cars. 

The labor situation is growing very acute, 


Laborers are leaving the mills in large numbers 
as the millmen are not able to offer them a living 
wage, on present prices. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 28.—A tone of quiet optimism. prevails 
in local lumber circles, based on confidential, public 
and semipublic reports received by sales managers 
from allover the country, the general tone of which 
tends to create the belief that, now spring is ac- 
tually here, building will take a spurt. This is 
borne out by increasing inquiries from retailers and 
enough orders from the interior to cause sales de- 
partments to revise their conclusions reached some 
time ago—‘“there ain’t no such thing as an inte- 
rior.” 

Export is picking up and three vessels cleared 
from here the last week. The fast sailing schoon- 
ers, Roseway, of the Lutcher & Moore fleet, and 
Maplefield, British, cleared Saturday for Tampico, 
the former carrying 314,212 feet and the Britisher 
having aboard 362,300 feet. Both vessels are bound 
for Tampico, and, as they are about of a size and 
similarly rigged, their race to the big Mexican port 
is being keenly watched by local shippers and lovers 
of sailing craft. The British steamship Zasterly 
cleared also last week, taking a million and a half 
feet of sawn -timber and lumber to a United King- 
dom port. 

Locally there is a small building boom and prac- 
tically all the material being used, except for 
foundations, is lumber. Whereas the February 
building permits here totaled only $7,000, the per- 
mits for March have passed the $110,000 mark. 
Three or four large construction jobs are under 
advisement and it is likely the April permits will 
double those for March. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 29.—A little better feeling exists here 
among the lumber wholesalers, mainly by reason of 
the fact that an improvement in the market has 
been reported from the eastern seaboard and some 
hope is still entertained that a solution of the 
wage problem with the skilled mechanics in the 
building trades can be arrived at without a strike 
here. Business is not as good as was hoped for a 
few weeks ago, the wholesalers say, but there are 
signs of coming improvement. Inquiries are still 
fairly brisk. No price changes of consequence have 
been reported in the last week. 

Among the dealers who left here in a special 
car last night for Chicago to attend the whole- 
salers’ convention were: C. V. McCreight, presi- 
dent Ricks-McCreight Lumber Co.; W. B. Stayer, 
secretary Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania; Alexander Willson, of Willson 
Bros., Arch Wilson, of the W. A. Wilson & Sons 
Lumber Co., Wheeling; E. H. Stamm, of the Vos- 
burg Lumber Co.; E. B. Pickett, Fred Lillo; Mr. 
Sheen, of the Pennsylvania Sash & Door Co.; W. 
W. Dempsey; Mr. McGowan, of the Allegheny 
Lumber Co.; Mr. Parsons, of Myers & Parsons 
Lumber Co.; Fred Dailey, of Dailey & Allen; John 
B. Montgomery; Harry F. Domhoff, president 
Acorn Lumber Co., and Clarence Frank. 

The Iron City Lumber Co., capitalized at $50,000, 
has been incorporated by G. C. Poole and others 
here and will have offices at 1230 Fulton Building. 
Mr. Poole recently has been in business for himself 
in the Bakewell Building. He came here six years 
ago and organized the Miners & Manufacturers’ 
Lumber Co. Mr. Poole, who was born and reared 
in the South, is well and favorably known to lum- 
bermen here, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 28.—Reports from the lumbermen here 
this week are a little more encouraging. Most 
wholesalers report about as last week, with those 
who are finding business better in the minority; 
but this week, for the first time in several months, 
some of the retailers are reporting better business 
and decidedly better prospects. Some few of the 
dealers, both wholesale and retail, are pessimistic, 
but most of them are waiting confidently for the 
expected turn and the sure improvement in busi- 
ness and prices that will follow. 

The demand for lumber by general business is 
steadily but slowly increasing as the manufacturers 
whose plants have been shut down or on short 
time are getting busier. Box makers are still dull, 
but planing mills seem to be finding enough busi- 
ness to keep practically full forces working. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are drifting along and filling 
orders slowly, and some are adding a few more 
men. The railroads and big industrials are buying 
enly for immediate needs, but there are some big- 
ger inquiries out from them than there have been 
for some time. Financial conditions are still tight, 
but there seems to be plenty of capital waiting for 
assurance. There is « iderable complaint of col- 
lections among the lumbermen, 

The Lawton Lumber Co., one of the active 
wholesale concerns of this city, will move its 
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call upon us. We can supply you with your 
requirements, and will be pleased to do so. 
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Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

%” and 4” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 








“THE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
Bound in Cloth.” Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Timbers, 'Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Duluth Office, 
Lyceum Bidg., 
H. S. Rebb, Mer. 


1302 Pacific Avenue, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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Pacific Coast Lumber 
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W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 











Factory Buyers 


Buy your lumber from a 
specialist in factory stock 


ALIFORNIA L 
White Pine 


Box, Shop and Clears 


are a specialty at our mills. 
Tell us your needs today. 
CLOVER VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


Sawmill, box factory and planing General Office: 
mill at Loyalton, California RENO, NEVADA 
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Sullivan Lumber Co. 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


Chicago Office, - + 332 So, Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco Office, - - ° 602 Fife Bldg. 
Cleveland Office, - - - 413 Engineers Bldg. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 











offices April 1 from the Real Estate Trust Build- 
ing, where it has been since it started in business 
five years ago, to a railroad property it owns at 
6th and Glenwood Avenue. It is going to use part 
of this property to fill a long felt want in the 
wholesale trade by giving a complete storage serv- 
ice, including unloading, inspection, piling, storing, 
insuring, and loading out to car or wagon. It will 
carry no stock of its own, but will act as salesmen 
for the owners. This yard has a capacity of 
2,000,000 feet under shed, and 4,000,000 feet out- 
side. The costs will be definitely known before- 
hand, and this will have a steadying influence on 
the trade by eliminating squeeze sales. 

The S. P. Bowers Lumber Co., specialist in tim- 
bers and railroad lumber, has moved its offices from 
the Otis Building, 17th and Sansom streets, to 
the Grand Fraternity Building, 1628 Arch Street. 

Wilson & Gardner, of Germantown, have opened 
a branch yard for lumber and building supplies at 
Crestmont, just north of this city. They have 
secured the services of John Hedges, formerly with 
Wister, Heberton & Co., to look after the lumber 
end of the business there. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


March 29.—Dealers generally speak of trade 
conditions as encouraging by reason of more active 
buying. Sales are not so much of the hand to 
mouth variety, which indicates that consumers are 
coming to realize that market conditions make it 
advantageous to them to secure supplies. 

From all directions come reports of a decrease in 
prices not only on lumber but on plumbing and 
other materials. While carpenters are asking $1 
an hour, contractors are getting plenty of help at 
80 cents. 

Building is becoming active in the Tonawandas 
and surrounding places. The housing corporation 
of the Tonawandas has its carpenters engaged in 
the erection of eighty dwellings. Besides these 
dwellings many individuals who plan to erect homes 
have broken ground. 

The reduction announced in the freight rates 
from the Pacific coast has tended to encourage buy- 
ing of lumber manufactured in the West to meet 
the demand which dealers state will greatly deplete 
the supplies on hand before other rhe is secured, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 28.—The first full cargo of Georgia pine 
to be brought to Baltimore in years and certainly 
since before the war, came in last week on the 
schooner Mary G. Maynard, from Brunswick, Ga. 
It consisted of 550,000 feet and was consigned to 
the Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co. The lumber was 
shipped by vessel because of the difference in 
freight rates. Via vessel the rate amounts to 
about $8 per 1,000 feet, while the railroad rate 
now is approximately double this amount. The 
company has received other shipments also by 
water, evidently finding a fairly active demand 
for its longleaf pine. The condition of Samuel P. 
Ryland, jr., of the Ryland & Brooks company, who 
has been in a sanitarium for some time, is not 
good and causes his many friends considerable 
uneasiness. 

The Danish vice consulate in Baltimore is tempo- 
rarily in eclipse as a result of a conflict between 
the vice consul’s duties of citizenship and his 
activities in a semi-diplomatic capacity. In plain 
English, the vice consul, who happens to be Holger 
A. Koppel, a hardwood exporter, has been drawn 
for jury duty and the judge has refused to relieve 
him of the obligation to serve. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 31.—Tho it is still pretty much a waiting 
game in the lumber trade on this market, operators 
have been able to note the development of more en- 
couraging conditions during the last few days. A 
gratifying feature during the last week was the 
receipt by dealers of inquiries from capitalists who 
are planning to undertake house building projects 
during the spring and summer months. The sale 
of a round lot of west Coast and northern pine 
lumber was made to the Morgan Park Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the United States Steel Corporation, in 
connection with the building of a unit of more 
than one hundred houses to accommodate em- 
ployees at the Minnesota Steel Co.’s plant here. 
During 1920, $710,988 was expended by the United 
States Steel Corporation in the building of houses 
and street improvements at its model town, Mor- 
gan Park, according to its annual report, and the 
program of house building about to be carried thru 
this year is additional. The northern white pine 
lumber included in the order just booked was sold 
by a Cloquet mill. 

A survey recently completed by the Duluth Com- 
mercial Club went to show that the building of 
2,500 houses is required in this" city to relieve the 
present acute housing situation. Active steps are 


being taken by interests here to proceed with the 
building of moderately priced frame houses to be 
sold on easy terms of payment, and it is believed 


that construction will reach good proportions 
within the next two months. 

Jobbers here asserted that orders for lumber 
that will reach a large aggregate are pending and 
will be placed as soon as the prospective buyers. 
feel satisfied that the bottom has been reached in 
the market. Some feelers came from eastern job- 
bers for white pine lumber this week but the 
offers were several dollars under the market. 

A firm situation prevails in the pulpwood and 
tie market. Woods operators have been enabled 
to clean up completely on the products cut by them 
last winter, and the great bulk of the wood has 
been brought out to the rail heads. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 29.—The lumber market continues to show 
improvement, even tho it is slight, and there is 
evidence of a stronger building movement in the 
Southwest. Statistics gathered from sixteen cities 
in the Kansas City Federal Reserve district show 
permits for a total of $2,771,558 issued in Febru- 
ary against a total of $6,339,545 issued in Febru- 
ary, 1920. There is no doubt that the March figures: 
will show up considerably better in comparison, 
tho for the larger cities the totals will be made 
up almost wholly of individual undertakings. In 
Kansas City only two or three of the professional 
builders are operating and that in a small way. 
The big builders have done practically nothing 
since last spring and probably will not until values, 
which are somewhat unsettled at the present time, 
become more stable. The tendency is downward 
now. 

One thing that is helping business considerably 
is the great amount of public building construction 
under way. Hundreds of school buildings and 
business buildings held up on account of the war 
and later because of high prices are being put up 
now and in most cases out of absolute necessity 
rather than because construction costs cut any 


figure. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 30.—H. B. Waite, president of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., and John R. Lenox, the new 
sales manager of the company, have returned from. 
a short business trip to the Pacific coast, where 
together they looked over stocks and visited the 
company’s mill at Granite Falls, Wash. It is an- 
nounced that the company hereafter will represent 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
which Mr. Lenox was sales agent for when in 
business for himself. Mr. Lenox estimates that 
40 percent of mill capacity is in operation in the- 
Puget Sound country and about 25 percent in 
southwestern Washington and Oregon. He esti- 
mates that the mills need an increase of $6 a thou- 
sand in present prices to cover actual production 
costs. 

Ed L. Crook, sales manager here for the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., had a visit last week from 
R. H. Van Dorn, in charge of the company’s office 
at Kansas City. He reported a fine increase in 
sales in that section. Mr. Crook announces that 
A. W. Seney, who has been district sales represen- 
tative for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. at Fargo has 
joined his force and will represent the Jamisom 
company in southern Minnesota and northern Iowa, 
with headquarters at Albert Lea, Minn. 

F. N. McCarthy, representing the Baird-Harper- 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., has been here calling: 
on buyers after a tour in Wisconsin. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 26.—While conditions in the industry are 
better than a month or two ago, improvement 
has not been up to expectations. Several mills 
and logging camps have reopened, but the shingle 
manufacturers find things quiet and some of the 
plants which resumed operations have considered’ 
the probability of closing down again. Prices of 
shingles are low and it has been expected that 
log prices would come down, but there has not 
been a great reduction so far. In fact, quota- 
tions are firmer now, and while it is not thought 
that there will be any increase, on the other hand’ 
the reduction in logs of some time ago may not 
be followed soon by others. Number one timber 
is not very plentiful and cedar has advanced from 
$11 to $16, with better grades up to $20. 

Japanese firms who deal in the timber square: 
business have been trying to centralize it so that 
full cargoes can go forward to Japan, thus affect- 
ing a saving in rates. Orders are very widespread’ 
and the business is so spread that they have not 
been successful. 

Following the announcement of the opening 
of the logging camp of the Canadian Western: 
Lumber Co. at Courtenay, Bloedel, Stewart & Welch 
have put seventy-five men to work at their camp: 
at Myrtle Point, altho this is much below the num- 
ber employed in normal times. The Union Bay 
camp of the company has not yet been reopened. 
The Beaver Cove Lumber & Pulp Co. declares it 
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will not be able to resume operation for some 
time, as financial readjustment can not be effected 
rapidly, but the Whalen Pulp & Paper Co. is get- 
ting ready to manufacture again. It is announced 
‘that the product of this company, including pulp, 
paper and shingles, will be marketed by the Dollar 
‘company, which is now running its boats to the 
Atlantic coast as well as to the Orient. This will 
make a strong combination and make for the ex- 
‘pansion of the company’s interests. 

It was declared that the contract for 8,000,000 
feet of creosoted railway ties for Egypt had been 
awarded to the Canada Overseas Trading Co., and 
while this is the case technicalities arose which 
made it impossible to deliver within contract time. 
An extension of time has been asked for all and 
will doubtless be granted, as the delay arose in 
regard to inspection clauses, credits and such like, 
incident upon an initial contract. This business is 
of great interest here. The ties will be carried by 
two Canadian Government merchant marine steam- 
ers, 

Another large order which is expected to be 
awarded shortly is for 7,000,000 feet for the dry- 
dock to be built near Victoria by Peter Lyall & Co. 
for the Dominion Government. 

Lower freight rates are announced effective 
March 31 which will help the lumber industry 
here. It is probable that the railways are seeing 
the development of the trade by the all-water route, 
for several cargoes have left this coast for New 
York via the Panama Canal. Two million feet of 
lumber is needed at Quebec by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, and it will be taken around by steamer 
instead of across the continent by rail, because 
there will be a saving of $6 a thousand feet. 

The Dominion Forest Products Laboratory, which 
is in the buildings used by the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, is to add a 300,000-pound testing 
machine. It has at present two machines, an Olsen 
30,000-pound testing machine and a Hatt-Turner 
impact machine. The Government has a splendid 
“ab” housed in McGill University, Montreal, from 
where these machines were obtained, and the local 
facilities here are such that they will be of great 
venefit to students taking up the forestry course. 

W. J. Van Dusen, of the H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co., has returned from an extended trip to South 
America, where he went to look over the field for 
the sale of British Columbia lumber. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 28.—Eastertide is generally a _ quiet 
period in the lumber line and this year has proved 
no exception to the rule. It is expected from this 
on, however, that business will gradually pick up. 
Rural retailers report that they are doing more 
trade than they have for some weeks. Consider- 
able Michigan and Wisconsin hemlock has been 
<oming in and competing with Ontario hemlock. 
It comes in on a freight rate of 29 cents, which 
enables the product to be laid down at Toronto 
at considerably less than $40. The hemlock is 
known as “No. 2” and is carefully sized. Quite 
a number of retailers have bought several carloads 
and are well pleased with the stock. Southern 
pine is still arriving in quite large quantities. 
Business in the larger cities is still in the plan 
stage, and how much of this will materialize in 
orders seems to be largely a matter of specula- 
tion. The general opinion is that there will be a 
gradual improvement in all lines of business but 
no radical changes for some time. Industrial con- 
cerns are getting a little busier all the while and 
every shift of the wheel seems to be along the 
line of progress. r 

Hauling in the bush has been completed, and 
while the log production in most centres will not 
ve nearly as heavy as last year, it is expected 
there will be enough lumber cut to satisfy all 
requirements during 1921 unless there should be 
a particularly sudden and strong demand. Some 
of the mills intend reducing the wages of unskilled 
labor. Last year the figure for such workers ran 
from $4 to $5 a day, and it is possible that $3 will 
be the prevailing rate this spring. The Gatineau 
Co. (Ltd.), Ottawa, has announced that it will 
bring into effect a wage reduction averaging about 
15 percent to all Ottawa employees, some two hun- 
dred in number. The scale will then be practically 
‘the same as in 1919. The Gatineau Company in- 
cludes both the W. C. Edwards Co. and the Gil- 
mour-Hughson Co. 

R. G. Dryden, who operates a planing mill on 
Pelham Street, Toronto, has purchased a new loca- 
tion for a lumber yard in Mount Dennis, one of 
Toronto’s flourishing suburbs. 

James Thompson, of the Thompson & Heyland 
Lumber Co., Toronto, returned recently from an 
extended trip thruout the southern States, where 
he visited a large number of mills. The Thompsun 
& Heyland Lumber Co. has made arrangements to 
handle southern pine and southern hardwoods. 

W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, Ont., former presi- 
dent Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Mrs. Hadley are on an extended 
tour thru Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


March 28.—Ottawa lumber manufacturers will 
likely reduce wages in their sawmills 15 to 20 
percent this season, or from 40 to 32 cents an hour, 
which is about the same rate as ruled in 1919. 
This will effect about three thousand men in the 
different mills of J. R. Booth (Ltd.), Gilmour & 
Hughson (Ltd.), Shepard & Morse (Canada) 
(Ltd.), the Gatineau Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and 
others. Logs in the mill ponds are not so plentiful 
as they were last year and it is expected that the 
season’s output will be reduced correspondingly. 
That mills must reduce operating costs and the 
workers be prepared to take their share in the 
reductions, appears to be the lumbermen’s view of 
the situation. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 26.—Twenty-four dollars flat for cutting 
orders and $22 flat for random—cargoes arriving 
at Los Angeles harbor—represent about what 
stands for a market here. There really is nothing 
that could stand definitely for a market, nor has 
been for weeks. Demand is good—notably so—but 
prices are unstable to a marked degree. 

Local conditions, especially in building, are re- 
flected at points tributary to this city. Long 
Beach, an o¢ean suburb, illustrates this notably. 
Charles E. Kendall, of Long Beach, one of its wide- 
awake dealers and secretary of its local association 
of lumbermen, reported to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN representative on Friday of this week that at 
the present rate the suburb’s officials will have 
issued building permits totaling $1,000,000 in value 
by the end of March. He enumerates a Y. M. C. A. 
building to cost $350,000; a city hall to cost 
$450,000; work to start soon on the “Artiban,” a 
$1,000,000 own-your-own-apartment building; a 
$1,000,000 office building, and others of importance. 
The Darnell Lumber Co., Long Beach, has been sold 
to the C. H. Smith Lumber Co., and at that point 
the Century Lumber Co. has started a yard. 

Building in Los Angeles continues to break rec- 
ords. By March 21, permits were issued here num- 
bering 1,998, with a value of $4,980,002; of these 
permits 770 were for dwellings. For the year to 
March 21 local building permits numbered 4,756, 
with valuation of $11,413,386. At the present rate 
of permit issuance March is expected to show at its 
close a permit valuation of $6,000,000—the more 
optimistic predict $7,000,000. 


MERIDIAN. MISS. 


March 29.—Inquiries are becoming more numer- 
ous and there is a better feeling among operators. 
Most orders offered are for badly mixed cars, which 
the mills refuse except at an increased price. Or- 
ders of this character are reported very hard to 
place, because stocks are becoming badly broken. 
Some items of dimension appear to be stronger and 
are becoming hard to locate, especially 2 by 4's, 
and the average mill is refusing to accept this in 
strictly No. 1 grades. The larger mills appear to 
have, in most instances, very good order files, and 
are beginning to pick the kind of orders they will 
accept. Business prospects look brighter than at 
any time in the last sixty days. 





SALES EFFORT OFFSETS VALUE SHRINKAGE 


In its annual report to stockholders the Graton 
& Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of belting and other leather prod- 
ucts, in reviewing conditions during the last 
year, makes this reference to its loss owing to 
deflation in raw material values: ‘The loss sus- 
tained by shrinkage in value of inventories has 
been considerably offset by strenuous sales 
efforts and by reduction in the production costs 
and general overhead expenses.” 

During the year the concern has acquired con- 
trol of the Edward R. Ladew Co., a New York 
corporation whose business was established in 
1835, and whose Glen Cove plant is said by the 
new purchaser to be “the largest and best 
equipped belting plant in the world.’’ The Graton 
& Knight concern has acquired also the William 
Coupe Corporation, of Attleboro, Mass., estab- 
lished in 1865, whose product has an established 
national and international reputation. 

The report shows further that notwithstand- 
ing the large depreciation in values the com- 
pany’s surplus, after the payment of all divi- 
dends, approximately $790,028, has been reduced 
only $1,302,212.15, and the year is rounded out 
with the sales of the corporation by far the 
best in its history, with the single exception of 
the war contract period. The present year also 
has shown an upward movement in business. 
December, 1920, was the low point; January 
showed considerable increase over December, 
and February and March up to date have shown 
still further improvement. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General O at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





The shrewd buyer today is 
ordering his lumber directly 
from the manufacturer. He has 
learned that the fewer hands 
his order goes through before 
it actually gets on the order file 
of a sawmill the more satisfac- 
tory his transaction is. We 
confine our operations to old 
growth Yellow Douglas Fir 
and cater to the needs of 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 











REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 
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Elder & Beach 


First National Bank Bidg. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Sells Guaranteed 


Northern Cedar Co’s. 


TRADE TuFE TIME MARK 


FENCE POSTS 


Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 








LONGFIR JOISTS .... 
anBIG TIMBERS « 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


unis. | 

Granite 

Falls, 
Wash. 


Minnesota 
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WESTERN SOFT PIN 


ip 11g”, 8", 10", & 12” No. 2 Immediate Shipment 


IDAHO oe PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
i PINE LATH 


The John’ C. King Lumber sem ey 203 Marion Bldg., 





Cleveland, Ohio : 


SEATTLE 








TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














The Western Lumber 


Sales Co. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Specialist in 
Fir Mouldings,Casing, Base 
and all Detail Stock 


Write for Prices on 


PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


W. R. FIFER, 
Owner and Manager. 
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Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 














B. E. Ford, manager of the American Lumber Co. 
yard at Ponca City, Okla., announces the arrival of 
a new boy, born March 13, weight 9 pounds. 


G. J. Landeck, of Milwaukee, Wis., vice president 
of the Landeck Lumber Co., of Tampa, Fla., is 
spending several days with John J. Earle, man- 
ager of the Tampa office of the company. 


R. B. White, assistant general manager of the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., passed thru Chicago this week on his 
way home from Ohio, where he has been inspect- 
ing some retail lumber properties. 


Hiram W. Rikerd, president and general man- 
ager of the Rikerd Lumber Co., Lansing, Mich., and 
son, Arthur R, Rikerd, have returned from a three 
months’ tour thru the South and the Canal Zone, 
touching Cuba and Costa Rica, Panama and Florida. 


Frank M. Hodges, lumber sales manager for the 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation, Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
was in Chicago on a business trip this week, and 
while here attended the annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


W. J. Yardley, sales manager Sabine Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., spent some time in Chicago this 
week advising with the trade and investigating 
conditions. The Sabine Lumber Co. will open an 
office in Chicago very shortly and is now conduct- 
ing negotiations for office space. 

H. W. Wilbur, of the Wilbur Lumber Co., Wau- 
kesha, Wis., made a business trip to Chicago this 
week. Mr. Wilbur said that the country yards in 
his section are figuring a great many estimates 
and are getting some business. Largely so far the 
business is for small jobs or for repairs. 


H. R. Isherwood, secretary-manager of the Con- 
ecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, spent the better part 
of this week in Chicago, attending the various asso- 
ciation conventions held here and conferring with 
local Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Isherwood is on his way to 
the Pacific coast, where he will spend four or five 
weeks in the interests of the order. 

G. R. McSwine, formerly with the Memphis Land 
& Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., has recently 
severed that connection and joined the sales force 
of the E. Sondheimer Co., of the same city. Mr. 
McSwine was in Chicago this week, in attendance 
at the annual of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held here last Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 

L. Ferdinand Zerkel, manufacturers’ agent at 
Luray, Va., announces that to the personnel of his 
sales service he has added Rufus Breitling, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Mr. Breitling has a thoro knowledge 
of the lumber business, having been assistant to the 
sales manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Bogalusa, La., and also having been connected with 
the Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., at Century, Fla., 
and the Pine-Plume Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

M. A. Springer, of the Williamson-Kuny Mill & 
Lumber Co., Mound City, Ill., spent a few days: of 
this week in Chicago. Mr. Springer reports a good 
volume of local business in the southern part of 
the State, with a large amount of figuring going 
on, and the likelihood of a considerable part of it 
soon developing into contracts. Prices will 
strengthen as the season advances, Mr. Springer 
feels sure; in the meanwhile, he says, the manu- 
facturers are holding their lumber, as they can not 
afford to sell it on the present market. Mr. 
Springer said that logs can now be bought in his 
section “fat your own price,” as more logs were 
produced during the last season than the mills 
could use, many of them being closed down. There 
are millions of logs in the forests, Mr. Springer 
said, that will never be sawed, but are spoiling. 





PROBE CHICAGO BUILDING 


The joint legislative committee recently ap- 
pointed by the State senate and house to investigate 
charges of conspiracy and graft in the Chicago 
building trade upon the instigation of Senator John 
Dailey, began its investigations here last Friday 
with a series of closed hearings of what were con- 
sidered important witnesses. Many of these wit- 
nesses were heard, and the members of the commit- 
tee claim to have secured from them much surpris- 
ing information and strong evidence of the existence 
of organized graft in Chicago building circles, which 
has raised construction costs in some instances at 
least 35 percent. It is stated that several members 
of the committee who undertook the investigation, 
doubting the existence of the conditions complained 
of and the necessity of any legislative action, have 
as a result of the hearings already held been 
strongly convinced of their former error and to 





have been ‘“‘appalled’”’ by the conditions which it is 
alleged they have found. After four busy days the 
committee adjourned and returned to Springfield 
last Tuesday, expecting to resume its hearings in 
this city on Friday, when public hearings are on 
the schedule. 

The committee consists of Representatives 
Charles Curren, William L. Pierce, Robert E. Wil- 
son, John P, Devine, Sidney Lyons, F. Ryan and 
Frederick J. Bippus; Senators Thurlow G. Essing- 
ton, Willett Cornwell, Harold C. Kessinger, John D. 
Turnbaugh, Pat J. Sullivan, John T. Denvir and 
John Dailey, and Sergeant-at-Arms T. B. Scouten. 

In commenting on the findings of the committee 
during its closed sessions, Senator Dailey promised 
a most thoro and far reaching inquiry into condi- 
tions in the Chicago building trade to fix the guilt 
of those at the bottom of the alleged conspiracy. 
“We have gathered enough information during our 
preliminary conferences to reveal the existence of 
illegal combinations and criminal agreements en- 
tered into between material and labor men,” he said. 

It was promised that when the committee re- 
sumed its hearings here Friday it would be informed 
of several specific instances of graft that have 
tended to cause the cost of building to mount to 
high levels, among them the cases of the automatic 
control for fire pumps, the electrical traveling 
cranes and the refusal of union carpenters to work 
on lumber bought by architects instead of by con- 
tractors. 


—_—_—eor 


THE OWN YOUR HOME EXPOSITION 


Great streams of people flowed each day of this 
week into the Coliseum to see the exceedingly well 
planned and artistic “Own Your Home” exhibit, 
which had a very successful “run” there. Prac- 
tically every building material known and every- 
thing that makes for home comforts was here on 
exhibition, and the atmosphere was such as to 
stamp the “Own Your Home” idea indelibly into 
the minds of every visitor. Indeed, the keenest 
public interest was displayed, and many of the ex- 
hibitors reported themselves literally swamped with 
inquiries, a very large percentage of which had all 
the earmarks of having been prompted not by idle 
curiosity but by genuine interest in home building. 
Not only were all the different building materials 
in common use and accessories, from furnaces and 
window burglar alarm attachments to washing 
machines and toilet articles for “‘milady's” dressing 
table, represented at the exhibit, but realtors, con- 
tractors, architects and banks occupied a consider- 
able number of booths. At this exhibit a man could 
select a lot and the plans for his home, get a con- 
tractor’s figure, make preliminary arrangements for 
a loan, determine on the building materials, the 
plumbing and heating etc. of his house, how it was 
to be painted and decorated, and could even go as 
far as to choose the pots and pans and rugs and 
furniture for it, if he cared. In a word, it was a 
complete “Own Your Home” show, which brought 
the home that heretofore had been but an idea into 
actual vision. 

One of the most attractive exhibits was that of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, which 
stood at the head of the Milway. This was an at- 
tractive 1-room bungalow measuring 18 by 22 feet, 
white painted and green shuttered, with a pergola 
entrance anf green painted window boxes. This 
bungalow had been designed by Chatten BE. Ham- 
mond and erected by James Shedden & Co., con- 
tractors, and was handsomly furnished. It at- 
tracted a very large number of visitors daily, and 
requests for information regarding wood construc- 
tion were numerous. Each visitor was handed a 
small pamphlet which offered to all interested any 
desired information and advice regarding home 
building and the use of wood, to be had by simply 
calling upon the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago. The pamphlet on its first page carried the 
following admonition, “Tap this free vein of 
friendly home owning counsel,’”’ and, to quote from 
it, gave the following as the points on which the 
association was especially well prepared to give 
counsel : 

Different types of homes. Boge ae is more to this 
than just picking out a “pretty plan.’’) 

Financing home _ building. (Sound counsel on 
this most important point.) 

What it means to contract for building—the safe, 
sure, clean-cut way to get your greatest values. 

General counsel about your and our most impor- 
tant undertaking—getting and owning your home. 
It is important to us because we sell building mate- 
rials to builders all thru Cook County. We help 
ourselves, the builders and everyone, as we help you 
to own your home. 


Attached was a coupon, the mere filling in of 
which brought without obligation all information 
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on the subject. 8S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, said 
that between two hundred and three hundred of 
these coupons were being turued in every day. 

Close by were headquartered the different lumber 
manufacturing associations. The Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association had a very attractive 
exhibit, in charge of Alpheus Tucker, and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation showed a long line of doors, finish and 
panels which brought out beautifully the artistic 
values of the various woods which this association 
represents. This exhibit was in charge of W. H. Mc- 
Donald, chief inspector. The Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States was also 
represented, and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association had very comprehensive 
exhibits. Among these was a complete set of piano 
keys and also several samples of patterns worked 
from wood, showing the wide diversity of uses of 
the California pines. 

The exhibit of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, of New York City, in the charge of Chester 
J. Hogue, was one of the most interesting at the 
Coliseum ; besides a very handsomely arranged ex- 
Position of the various west Coast woods, showing 
their various uses and the brilliant finishes which 
they are capable of taking, there was an automat- 
ically operated stereoscope which showed highly 
interesting colored views of logging and manufac- 
turing on the Coast. 

The Southern Pine Association had an exhibit in 
connection with that of the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of Minnesota (Inc.), of Minneapolis, 
which was in the charge of Maurice I. Flagg. This 
exhibit, which occupied several connected booths, 
was composed of a very large number of house 
plans which drew much attention and resulted in 
many inquiries. 

Other sections of the exhibit were devoted to a 
complete display of the plans for small homes sub- 
mitted by architects thruout the country in the 
“Small Home Competition” recently held by the 
Architectural Institute, and these also drew con- 
siderable interest. 

There was an attractive exhibit of Cornell Wood 
Board, and the paint, varnish and allied industries 
had a bisected 6-room house, showing its painting 
and handsome interior decorations. The dining 
room of this house was especially worthy of note, 
being paneled in walnut to match the walnut din- 
ing room suite. The other rooms of this house were 
walled with Cornell board, and the floors were 
“Moore Floors,”’ in which L, B. Moore & Co. spe- 
clalize. 

Marshall Field & Co, had a complete 4-room bun- 
galow to house its exhibits of “everything that goes 
into a home," which was one of the show-places of 
the Coliseum. It was of stuccoed frame construc- 
tion, and gave conclusive proof that if properly 
planned a small house can give the maximum of 
space and comfort. 

The Peninsula Iron Works, of Portland, Ore., had 
on exhibition a “Sky-Pile-It,” a light, portable, 
power driven elevator for piling lumber in saw- 
mills and lumber yards, which enables two men 
to pile up to a 36-foot height. The towers of 
the “Sky-Pile-It” are built at an angle which makes 
the correct gage for building the pile. The lumber 
is elevated between the towers and the pile so 
that the men on the pile can take it off easily as 
it comes up. The loading table extends on both 
ends of the machine so that the lumber can be 
loaded from either end. It is carried up on dogs 
attached to endless chains, and is equipped with 
automatic trips which can, if desired, be adjusted 
to stop the lumber at any height and a safety trip 
at the top of the tower which will stop the machine 
and absolutely prevent any lumber from going 
over the top. Two men can easily move this piler 
anywhere in the yard, It also unpiles lumber, by 
simply reversing the motor. 





BUILDING A HOUSE IN ONE DAY 


At 8 o’clock on Friday morning construction was 
to start on the house to be built in one day by 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. Claude 
E. Anderson, the contractor in charge of the con- 
struction, expected at that time to have on hand 
a hundred workmen, and to have the house all 
ready for the finishers at quitting time, at 5 
o’clock, the same day. 

The site is at 67th Street and Claremont Avenue. 
Foundations were laid earlier in the week, and after 
the completion of the house it will be open for 
public inspection for a period of thirty days, with 
a man on the ground to explain to all interested 
the methods of construction. 

The purpose of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago in constructing this building is to show 
the public that a comfortable home can be built 
for a comparatively small amount of money, and 
that there is no reason for delaying in this matter. 
The fact will be brought home to all visitors that 
the house can be duplicated anywhere in Chicago 
at a guaranteed price of $3,100, with lot not 
counted. 


At first it was the intention to make this a co- 
operative proposition, with the various building 
material dealers and labor unions donating the 
materials and labor in the interest of the building 
industry as a whole, but as stumbling blocks to 
this plan presented themselves, the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago finally decided to finance 
the building itself. After it has served its exhibi- 
tion purpose, it is the intention to dispose of it 
by sale, for the amount expended upon it. to be 
returned to the treasury. 


am 


TIMBER CONSTRUCTION SPECIALIST 


Announcement was made this week that L. P. 
Keith has resigned from the structural engineering 
staff of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, of which he has been a member for the 
last year and a half, and that he has become con- 
nected with the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, of New York City, of which Chester J. 
Hogue is the manager. Mr. Keith will be in charge 
of the engineering department of this organization, 
which is a subsidiary to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and is engaged in the promotion 
of Douglas fir in the eastern territory. 

Mr. Keith has had a thoro experience in engineer- 





L. P. KEITH, NEW YORK CITY: 
Who Joins the West Coast Forest Products Bureau 


ing lines having to do with heavy timber construc- 


tion. Before his connection with the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as assistant 
to C. E. Paul, in charge of the structural engineer- 
ing department of that association, Mr. Keith 
served in the United States Army, as a member 
of the Siberian Expeditionary Force. Previously 
he was connected with Henry L. Newhouse, Chi- 
cago architect; with the Oliver Iron Mining Co., 
of Duluth, Minn., having charge of heavy timber 
construction work, and later with the W. E. Wood 
Construction Co., of Detroit, Mich., designing in- 
dustrial buildings. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 





SOUTHERN HARDWOOD CONDITIONS 


J. H. Faust, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Faust Bros. Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., returned 
early this week from the South, where he spent 
about ten days at the various mill and trade centers 
gathering first hand information regarding hard- 
wood market conditions. Mr. Faust says that all 
the southern hardwood manufacturers have felt 
a distinct improvement in the tone of the market 
during recent weeks, and that altho trade still is 
comparatively slow the prospects are such as to 
give ground for considerable optimism. At New 
Orleans Mr. Faust found the export trade to be 
picking up healthily, with increasing quantities of 
lumber moving overseas, especially to Holland, 
France and Great Britain. There are three reasons 
for this improvement: The decline of prices of 
the lumber, the recent rise in European exchanges, 
and the considerably lower ocean freight rates. 
The ocean freight rates, Mr. Faust found, now 
are only half what they were at their peak, and 
New Orleans exporters told him that lumber can 
now be shipped from that port to Liverpool as 
cheaply as to Chicago. These exporters expressed 
the opinion that manufacturers who have stock 
for export can sell it profitably if they only exer- 
cise a little patience. Overseas trade just now, 
altho much better than it was, still is slow, but 
the men in the:trade have faith in the immediate 
future. 

The southern hardwood mills report almost 


unanimously that the eastern market has shown 
distinct improvement during the last few weeks. 
One concern with which Mr. Faust talked recently 
had a representative up East for three weeks, and 
in that time he sold 2,000,000 feet, which was 
judged fairly good indication of the way the market 
is turning. Eighty percent of the southern hard- 
wood mills are down, Mr. Faust estimated, and as 
a general proposition are much more independent 
as to prices than they were, refusing to sell their 
lumber at less than it would cost to replace it. 
Stocks are slowly dwindling as a result of the non- 
production, and FAS is in particularly low supply, 
with the result that prices have strengthened. FAS 
oak now sells at $10 more than a couple of weeks 
ago, and Mr. Faust predicts that in another ninety 
days there will develop such a famine of this grade 
that consumers will have to use common. 

Some of the southern hardwood mills say they 
may resume operations next fall if business con- 
tinues to improve, but the majority expect to re- 
main closed for the rest ef the year. Those who 
remain in operation say they expect to close down 
as soon as their logs are cut up. Thus the pros- 
pects for augmentation of stocks this.year appear 
rather slight. 


OPTIMISM PERMEATES FEDERATION 


The central direction committee of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries held a closed 
meeting at the Chicago Athletic Association last 
Tuesday afternoon to consider ways and means of 
encouraging building construction thruout the 
country. Ernest T. Trigg, president of the federa- 
tion, presided, and the meeting was attended by 
all the members of the committee, which includes 
some of the biggest men in the building field. The 
sense of the meeting was decidedly optimistic re 
garding the future of the building industry, and it 
wax felt that energetic action will be well rewarded. 
The plans formulated at this meeting have not been 
announced. 


OPENS OFFICES IN CHICAGO 


The Leland Stave & Lumber Co. has opened an 
office at 1039 Marquette Building, with C. W. 
Parham in charge. This concern is a subsidiary 
of the Darnell-Love Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
southern hardwoods with headquarters at Leland, 
Miss. Mr. Parham is a lumberman of long expe- 
rience, and formerly represented the Darnell-Love 
concern in the Detroit (Mich.) territory. 


JUDGE REFUSES TO ARBITRATE 


Judge Jesse Holdom, who had consented to act 
as the chief arbitrator in the dispute between the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago and F. R. 
Davidson, president Illinois Society of Architects, 
in regard to the present level of lumber prices com- 
pared with that prevailing in 1914, Thursday after- 
noon refused to arbitrate the question on the ground 
that no concrete statements had been furnished by 
the parties on which to base arbitration, and ad- 
vised all concerned to let the matter rest where 
it was, or at least not seek arbitration before they 
had reached a perfect agreement between them- 
selves as to the point at issue, when they could 
resubmit the matter for arbitration. 

Acting as arbitrators with Judge Holdom were 
J. R. Noel, president Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, and H. K. Holsman, president Illinois chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects. After 
a number of conferences during the week between 
N. C. Mather, president Lumbermen’s Associatioa 
of Chicago, and Mr. Davidson, and their attorneys, 
a meeting with the arbitrators was arranged for 
Thursday afternoon. R. W. Childs, of Adams, 
Childs, Bobb & Wescott, was the attorney repre- 
senting the Lumbermen’s association, and §. B. 
Lawler represented the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects. Fe 

Mr. Childs stated the case briefly, to the effect 
that on March 20 there appeared in the daily papers 
in Chicago a story, reprinted from the bulletin of 
the Illinois Society of Architects, of which Mr. 
Davidson is editor, stating that prevailing lumber 
prices were 150 percent higher than those pre- 
vailing in 1914, whereupon the lumbermen pre 
sented, also thru the press, figures to show that 
present prices are only 40 percent above those of 
1914. Mr. Childs pointed out the necessity of show- 
ing conclusively the error of the first statement, 
inasmuch as it had been spread broadcast thruout 
this entire section of the country and caused much 
public misunderstanding as to the lumber industry. 
He pointed out that it would only be fairness to 
the public and to the lumbermen to arrive at the 
facts of the matter. Mr. Lawler insisted on the 
correctness of Mr. Davidson’s figures and on the 
incorrectness of Mr. Child’s presentation, and vari- 
ous other disagreements arose, with the result that 
Judge Holdom adjourned the case. In doing so he 
stated that it would not be feasible nor practicable 
for the board of arbitration to give decision on an 
issue where neither parties showed any inclination 
to agree, believing that even a decision would not 
end the matter. 
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naturally hemlock territory by reducing prices about $2 a thousand on N 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


There has been a considerable increase in the volume of hemlock business placed, as the manufacturers decided to meet fir competition in what is 


os. 1 and 2. 


Hardwoods have moved more freely also, for the manufacturers 


have realized that the list was as low as costs would permit and quotations in consequence have been more uniform, this steadiness creating confidence 


in buyers, so that they have been placing their requirements with less reluctance. 
cars at manufacturing points: 


possible to get. 


Present prices f. 0. b. 








Hardwood prices given below are as close to actual market as it is 









































FAS Selects No.1 No.2 No. $8 FAS Selects No.1 No.2 No. 3 
Uf Hazcaguss.ce § ss.0@ some ¢ gogng sean szrau@sonn szran@zrey | 10/1" Mdi@ia ae esegrisce s5.00@ 20.00 songes.og ....@. 
$/4 118:00@128.00 _98:0069100-00 70:00 15:00 i5.00080.00 27-00@ 29.00 noid —e 120.00@ 125.00 95.00 100.00 70.00@/76.00 ..... 
—— | a i i Cel a 9038.00 ae 25.00 
i, UL MNGHESS $2008 StH NM SENG Svea at gS EaSeaIRS | Gt MoMmen TD Bee Fe SINS TMD eet NE ee BENG ETS 
laa 5.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@60. @ 4/4  110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 23.00@25.00 
U"hemgne magus owe se swgne nogny | it RES EOGRe BEG Re RECR BRIES 
6/4 — 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 | 8/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 — 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@55.00 25.00@27.00 
8/4  130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 25.00@27.00 | HemtLock, No. 1, S1S1E— ; : ; , 
12/4 158,000168,00 138. Wis. 00 108, O0g110. 00 1. oop80: ." rs — wate $28. 50090. 50 $29. vast 50 $31 00@33 00 $33 soas5 50 $35 0037 50 
x . \e \° le = P 
Ne Fees eee ene ei nese 
4/4 E00, -00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 | 2x.8 27.5 5 . . . 
5/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 28.00@30.00 | 2X10 —-28.00@30.00 — 29.00@31.00 = 30.50@32.50 — 33.00@35.00 — 35.00@37.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 28.00@30.00 | 2X12 ——-28.50@30.50 —-29.50@31.50 — 31.00@33.00 — 33.50@ 35.50 35.50@37.50 
8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 8 45.00@50.00 28.00@30.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
10/4  135.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@70.00 .....@..... No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
12/4 145.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@80.00 SOD 5 on P 
Rock ELtmM— No. 1 TD, Boarps, — nie mae 7? 
“6S — pin eee Lett 4 nee eee FT po as.00 1x 4 $29,00@31.00 $30. 00@32.00 $32.00@34.00 $34.50@36.50 $31.00@33.00 
1 wee 75:00 78.00 45:00@50.00 27:0029.00 | 1X 6 — 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.50  33.00@35.00  35.50@37.50 — 32.00@34.00 
$4 125:0001385.00 > 95,00@100-00 50.00@85.00 30:0032.00 | 1X_8 30.50@32.50  31.50@33.50  33.00@35.00  35.50@37.50  32.00@34.00 
eee te —— 110:00118.00 70.00@75.00 --@ 1x10 31.00@33.00  32.00@34.00  33.50@35.50  35.50@37.50  32.50@34.50 
134 Hey 009160. + ce 120-00@125.00 80.00@88.00 1 .c@ ll. | 1x12 31.50@33.50  32.50@34.50  34.00@36.00  36.00@38.00 33.00@35.00 
: Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
Harp MAPLE— No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
4/4  100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 21.00@23.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
6/4  105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00@21.00. 
6/4  110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50@22.50. 
8/4  115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
” The last moms developed further price reductions and more weakness is indicated. The following list represents prices based on sales f.0.b. 
shipping point: 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com, FAS Selects No. 1 com, No, 2 com. No. 3 com, 
gp enagg vena — 0.00@105.00  80.00@. 85.00 50.00@52.00 @ 
4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@37.00 $26.00@28.00 | .8/4 130.00@135.00 100. . . . 00 ..6-Q.eee. 
5/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 uit} teed 10/4 145.00@150.00 115. 00@120. ro 95.00@100.00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... 
6/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00 | 12/4 155.00@160.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@75.00 .....@..... 
8/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 .....@..... 16/4 165.00@170.00 135.00@140. 00 115.00@120.00 80.00@85.00 .....@..... 
10/4 145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 60.00@65.00 :....@..... | Harp MapLe— 
Breco— 4/4 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 00 20.00 @22.00 
4/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 yr tt Eas $0.00 95.00 70,000) 75:00 31009 23:00 
5/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 8/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 21.00 @ 23.00 
6/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 10/4  140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 23.00@25.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@47.00 23. pa 00 12/4  150.00@155.00 $00 128:00 100.00@105.00 23.00@25.00 
Birco— w-r\ysq | 1474 160.00@165.00 130.00@135. -00 110. 00@ 115. 00 waned, ae 
4/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 22.00@24.00 | 16/4 170.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.0 “ 
GE eee eee SMe HESS TORE HLUBSIESS FE80G35 OF | eo Dems, wae Maria 
6 5. y : 5 J g . 5 ‘ 
8/4  135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 ut Lerygst tered righ trie 
10/4  145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 120-09@ 95.00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... 6/4 150.00@155.00 130,00@135.00 
12/4 155.00@160.00 125.00@130.00 0.00@105.00 70.00@75.00 .....@..... 8/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 
16/4 175.00@180.00 145.00 5180. 00 120. 00@125.00 80.00@85.00 6...-@..... | oe aap 
Sorr ELM— 4/4 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 22.00@24.00 
4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@37.00 25.00@27.00 | 5/4 115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 43.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 
5/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 27.00@29.00 | 6/4  120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 
6/4 120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@42.00 27.00@29.00 | 8/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 48.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 
The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. 0. b. Duluth: 
Common Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RoucH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414° 26° 18420’ 
6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14416" 18° 20° OP, NOW Ai. s0ensconsecetOQ00 $59.00 $61.00 $64.00 $65.00 
hy Bossi $60.00 $62.00 $64.00 $64.00 $64.00 $67.00 $67.00 2. : 5.03 eee rie re 4 
OP ccc ce 3.0 65.00 70.00 72.00 67.00 72.00 72.00 panty 944 és-00 sree 
1) dees 69.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 82.00 82.00 hry rt BE oe H+ 
BoB. Br. ckwce 51.00 63.00 56.00 658.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 32.00 5260 38:00 He +4 
i ae 54.00 56.00 59.00 59.00 656.00 61.00 63.00 r ab a a . . 
12”....... 59.00 61.00 66.00 66.00 61.00 68.00 71.00 or: All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
ee oe er . 38.00 40.00 42.00 4200 42.00 42.00 42.00 S1 or 28, add $1; for S1S1H, add $1.50; for S48, add $2. 
sees . 38.50 40.50 42.50 4250 4250 4250 42.50 Fete ent s*, No ey tpgh celling., ,, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
xcept 6” » 6’, pric 
aaa: 39.00 41.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.00 44.00 Dede sidieg oF canetion’ Gane’ Fa esoept 6° No. 8, 6’, aaa, arn, 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add #. s(aixeept 6", No. 8 6", ad 
No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $35; 10”, $35.50; 12”, $36; 13” and wider, $38. guitar ry ll 
For S1 or 2S, add $1; for SIS&E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 8° 10° 12° 14° 16° 18° 20’ 
No. 1, 8”.......$64.00 $68.00 $66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 
wea ae ae a ee roe ee ee oe ee ie Be 
2x 4.. et 00 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 No. 2 ie 55.00 58:00 60:00 58:00 65800 63.00 “00 
2x 6..... 36.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 39.50 39.50 Oe ge ITE 58.00 1.00 61.00 658.00 658.00 63.00 65.00 
BE Bss00% tty 37.00 38.00 39.00 38.00 39.00 40.50 40.50 19°. coc 5 OR00 68.00 68.00 63.00 63.00 70.00 73.00 
2x10 - 34.00 38.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 41.00 42.50 42.50 No; 8). 8% ckccc.s 4240 44.00 44.00 44.00 4.00 44.00 44.00 
2x12. 35.00 40.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 43.00 44.00 44.00 . 10”... 2225 42°50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 
2x14..... 38.00 hg td 46.00 46.00 44.00 rene ntl — - . 13 este 43. “00 ‘“ 45. 00, ‘ 45. a 5.00 45.00 6.00 46.00 
No. 2 piece stuff, less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct $1; D or " ‘or all white pine, Nos. an a 
ada $2. > : Drop siding, grooved roofing and 0. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
La. a. Miss. Mo, a. Ala. Miss. \ 
Mar. Mar. Mar. ‘Mar. Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. 
260619 26 0©=— «19 26 0619 26 86=6 19 2606= «19 26086 «19 2608619 26 ©6619 
Flooring , 5 Boards, $1S or S2S 
63” J ; ss tee y t wales 
ae" oes Yah aaa Oo 63.83 | No. 1, 1x6 to 12”. oes wees 28.75 30.25 28.75 
Si yw pein ee 63.25 63.75 es a 1x8”, 14 and 16’. aan eo “eee PP axag 
45.00 45.00 45.00 54.50 34.00 ‘Other lengths 25. 03 24.75 31.50 32.50 32.50 32.75 
opematy ; ings Siena? ... 89.00 rah ae els 1x10”, 14 and 16’. asa; once aaa 33.50 PTT? 
3500 22°: ae. pie Sedum ick a See i soother lengths 2 26.60 27.50 33.50 34.50 33.00 81.50 
5.59 02 2.05 40.0 3 15 4.1 5.03 x12”, 14 and 1 enn ates wees a sess 
si Bevetiar! aoa Oo ee oe ee Other lengths 31.13 30.03 38.50 41.50 31.50 34.75 
Msvisodes. gece eis OOS RSA 8 26.14 27.73 | No. 2 (all 10,to 20°): 
NO Eecscs S600 .. 82.30 32.00 29.07 30.00 nae Ta Se or NC eae ae sae eas 15.45 16.50 15.50 15.50 Pe as 
ee ee ean Case. 1000 23%, 15.75 16.75 15.00 18.25 SOS foes cnslees 15.81 16.02 15.51 14.90 ‘16.75 16.75 15.78 15.21 
1x4” EG Bé&better.. 52.50 55.40 cate, GREG a legs 53.46 50.08 so aeee das 15.91 16.62 16.91 17.00 18.00 17.25 16.72 15.85 
se tea eee? 2 Seka: aware 58.25 60.75 rite eas BRO a cadcxsencs 16.65 17.41 17.00 15.55 18.00 16.75 16.85 17.09 
eeeee . . eee eee ener seer . No. 3 ag prem: 
N snares tees . vse. eal sexe “wy eee OS ee FO, eer 9.38 10.75 9.50 11.00 in anes 
pa NO Beeeee tees sees iste hans 2.00 is idea ad xs Uatcaduewucs a ans 10.50 12.25 10.50 10.75 9.58 10.40 
BD Fe tee ew eee eeee eee Ss ms Bove eee «t wee “ee 1x1 putes wawkeed 10.36 9.81 10.52 11.75 . 5 " wu 9. 
Babetier’ So ES ae ee: Ue eee WHET i sasacduvacs 10.68 9.69 ... 14.00 11.00 12.00 9.69 10.45. 
G sesseees cee 27.82 =r Seagearey TliD IID gsi20 27100 | No. 4, all widths and 
1 ne 25.50 25.50 Satibun » .iatetia ine. pee 24.20 25.10 lengths .......... es ‘ 7.00 6.00 
No. 1 . 26.39 25.92 29.79 25.62 28.00 28.25 oe 
No. 2 Sead 15.68 17.20 15.83 15.00 14.75 15.50 14.34 15.25 Shiplap 
0. ey Rates, eee .42 8.0 8. 8.5 nae . , . a 
1x6” No. 1, C.M 00 cc. | SAE cee No. 1, 1x8". 14 & 16°. ..-- _.-- ee tee 
No. 2, C.M 16.00 13.71 15.50 16.25 101 eee 25.84 23.53 29.00 29.75. 
\f or . ee eeee eee eee eon 
No. 8, C.M sve = 8.88 9.75 10.25 Other lengths 25.50 24.00 25.00 
Ceiling No. 2 oy to 20’): " wnes sass 1000 nen sees 
¥xd" BBbetter .... 82.54 3018 33.00 33.25 29.50 38.00 27.72 32.65 £10" fos «ine? in28)oinss ists 1860 isl 
No. 2... 2.0. “22.75 14.25 eit sons, “AmOO Seee EERE A ig ss = 
" 3175 Oo 32 5 ¢ 062 3299 10.42 10.50 .... 10.75 11.25 9.32 10.42 
a ee... Be ae fee fe ee 10.11 10.50 11.00 12.50 11.75 = 9.64 9.70 
No aes oa 17.00 13.58 15.75 15.75 14.02 14.93 
Bicceenee goes eae 7.50 7.00 EPR RE Grooved Roofing 
%x4” Bevetias eos 84.75 bre 38.60 No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ 26.00 
ee ee et eee aed eese Other lengths 24. 50 26.00 
Partition Dimension, SisiE 
ih S See. 38.00 .... 37.00 36.75 36.89 38.57 | No 1, 2x 4”, 10’ 18.26 18.17 19.50 21.50 19.81 20.46 
BM Eeewscect Seas See CUS “hoes 18.57 18.23 19.50 19.25 19.88 19.80 
No. Sere eeee 18.75 eeee pees ii a4 «V. see 16’ waecee 8.57. 21.43 ay ~ == 21.74 = 
oreo eas ae 2.2 eos. aes 3 "19 215 31:35 20:5 31:97 22°31 
1x6” Babette... 45.00 wes 41.04 10 to 20° 20:44 23:59 30:00 20.50 : ioe, 
2x 6”, 10’ ...... 17.81 16.36 18.00 19.50 17.10 17.70 
Bevel Siding Wrrccaece 17.78 16.47 16.75 17.50 16.68 17.35 
x6” B&better acise ‘ab pee aise wer 25.04 22.00 CR 7.96 17.15 18.00 18.25 17.22 17.91 
Wi cesirna's : 25.00 24.5 17.50 23.20 17.50 18 & 20’.. 19.04 19.62 18.00 19.50 17.98 18.61 
ee ee “es 12 00 8.50 16.50 13.25 10’ to 20’ 18.48 19.38 17.75 18.50 Rs 
5% x6” Babetter eee 30.25 : a : 2x 8”, 10’ ...... 32.67 17.08 20.50 21.75 18.36 18.6% 
Wc cxtet 18.21 16.86: ae: 20.00 18.50 18.16 18.84 
Drop Siding 16 ccceee Se 27.00 21.00 24.50 19.43 20.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better 31.01 30.59 32.75 32.25 31.25 31.50 30.08 31.80 18 & 20°. 20.82 21.00 28.00 20.50 22.00 20.40 20.00 
ap ER 24.29 25. 30. ; 27.25 26.75 95 26. io oe oi. -49 tee. a See acme asses 
Re ccc HP BG HGS SRR Hab ARIE HESE 3800 | aoe, Bae ty wits Bos Wid dG 
. ia ae hie, ne. ro 2. 20. 20.75 of 
WI Badccceds ‘cues See0 ants 3 ae os eae 16° * 99°38 50°75 20.50 
18 & 20’. . 20.67 20.75 20.50 
Silisiiner wens scene 10’ to 207 22:05 17.50 17 
2” 5. 9.25 42.5 ta! eae ee 23. <u. 
 fleesteiobaeane 87 yer ae Ace A nN ae Ll ane 22.50 23.2 
BEG. Si duchasisics'es 7 81.75 .... 37.00 36.00 23.86 22.25 22.00 . 
eae chet? tos) eeaaae : ; 33.72 24% 3.00 23.75 
1x5 and 10”...... aes aid aca eee Sener 10’ to 20 25.09 24. 23.00 20.00 ae 
OST gee asain a Pe Ca. Cae 42.33 36.00 | No. 2, 2x 4%, 10" .. : ; onan soa. bry x 
y, on ¢ ae i ete 3.50 5.00 BS cccece 225 5 awe TS .75 67 5. 
+) = ali lia rele : sonceelllbase , ee 15.25 17. aaa 17.75 16.50 1626 16.8 
5/4x8" 21... met 5 "** geso Sone ites 8 & 20’.. 18.08 17.08 18.00 17.00 17.50 17.75 16.70 16.9% 
5/4x5” & 10"... = eee 7. BE 10’ to 20’ 17.91 17.67 aaa ke ees 15.25 16.00 canis eee 
——— 61.66 48°50 : 2x 6”, 10’ ...... 11.50 11.46 14.00 16.00 12.17 14.71 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 51,25 51.00 48.40 a acuaee 12.07 12.91 jan 13.50 13.00 12.60 13.22 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10” rt lla ; peat 13.69 15.80 15.00 14.75 16.00 13.70 14.01 
6/4 & 8/4x 58.00... ee 18 & 20’.. 14.73 15.06 16.00 14.00 16.00 13.45 14.50 
Su battan austaces: 10’ to 20’ 15.22 15.87 wake 14.00 14.25 cae eae 
1x6 to 12” as 43.00 40.25 Se Oe Kecnces anaes 13.14 17.75 19.00 14.50 15.35 
TAP ciccccceccss SOON 4008 4660 .... 39.57 38.32 12”... 13.33 15.16 17.75 16.75 14.06 15.03: 
Po eases wee eee 89.28 39.89 43.50 39.48 40.45 16? .nncee 16.27 16.93 15.75 17.75 18.25 15.83 16.71 
RR 41.68 41.77 fee 39.88 40.91 18 & 20’.. 16.33 17.42 17.75 19.00 16.90 15.25. 
1x5 and 10”: 44.54 42.75 46.75 43.77 43.97 oviny 10, to 20° 15.83 17.47 <3: 17.00 vas ates 
ae aepeeee 45.53 44.18 51.20 45.22 44.78 SaBO", TOS nese uh Ge "asd itoo Je2s «1861 1850 
on 59 mS eesece 0.86 2.00 . » ‘. ew? te . 
Taxa to mesial ™ - ones set: Caee Seer iT en 16.28 17.30 ; eee. = 15.50 14.00 =: 14.87 16.82 
ae ests 9 vex ib 18 & 20’.. 17.06 14.75 : ; 16.25 18.25 16.46 18.50 
Bae wed piseramaed 10’ to 20’ 16.75 18.50 : ji (i. eo vakae noe 
3/4x5" & 10"! 57.00 ce 2x12”, 10’ ...... cos ae b : 17.25 17.00 17.50 18.50 
54x 64.75 Gal eg ee 12° pak eas 12.96 20.12 ‘ : 16.75 19.25 15.94 17.19 
Ae rae as N ae ORES ee 69 18.4 ; : t” Speer 18.13 19.06 
Reig to 12° a en sees an oo 18 & 20°.. 18.50 18.61 : . 1725 17.00 «1851 20.24 
6/4 & 8 Rae ch sn 4 10’ to 20’ 18.50 6.50 ; : 16.00 16.75 si “a 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 0" : Mieco. coo 6.98 6. 80 , : 7.66 7.50 : 
6/4 & 8/4x12” ... 2x6” Cvateces 5.00 = = 7.00 eda 4 
Cc Surfaced: = were teee 5.60 . . eee eee . 
1x6 to 12"...... . 37.00 ae; PEP 2x10" we ee eee 5.50 tees <7 . 
1x4” , aan 88.50 bat SEE S<dewds 5.00 ecee 8.00 e 
1x6” oes 3652 41:75 56 te 89 ea. < aps 11.50 9.00 7.52 7.42 
eC eee . 88.00 85.81 41.75 i 
1x5 and ‘id pate 30.02 48.75 | wo. 1 sq.mas 68, Longleaf Timbers 
eeeree it eee on" . 
1x4 to 13%... 49.00 wigs? ~ weramseet eo 
d 2x4 to 12” 32 22.42 22.8 
- a = 10” 24.25 27.00 
Casing and Base 12” 30.75 30.40 
B&better: 14 32.00 37.02 
4 OO: eee 49.00 45.39 54.00 51.00 48.62 49.50 Shortie? Thhere 
Po scneaw 25 49. 50 55.75 7.57 49. 
and 10 5 49.6 47.50 55.75 47.57 49.14 | 0) 4 sas 90" and 
Jambs under: 
B&better: Gere tideges 19.50 20.25 
ints eR eee celia 55.00 50.09 47.50 Se ae 22:75 20.50 “ 
if a MMR Gr oece etxe eee 62.50 55.83 55.11 56.00 Wee sedcesowes 24.00 23.50 
GO ts css 25.25 26.50 
Fencing, S1S 
No. 1, 1x4”, 4”, 16"... . 25.08 38 83 ag + or ere ee 25.64 24,28 Plaster Lath 
23. : 29. 25 03. 45 
Se ee nano | Sv i nee ee eT aw ay ae ae eT 
Other lets. 25.09 25.26 30.50 31.21 30.50 30.75 24.13 23.20 | No. 2, %”, 4’...... 2.00 veee 197 1.62 1.75 1.56 «61.63 
No. 2 (on Jengths): oe aie 
Sagcaae, Nee 2.88 19.00 17.50 16.75 18.00 10.45 10.50 Byrkit Lath 
x6" 4.67 18.44 19.25 14.00 14.85 16.00 13.62 15.00 - 
No. 8 (all lengths) : ON (oa i. 1 Yeu 11.45 10.66 
SOP Sa kad 8.60 ite Wie 9.00 7.68 7.93 8 and 10’... 12.25 11.00 : 11.21 11.11 
1x@” 9.66 -9.50 10.25 ose 9,00 8.63 8.81 12’ and longer. , S  eeere £3.25 11.90 

















AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ApriL 2, 1921 
Alevandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alewandria Birmingham ‘Hattiesburg Kansas Oity 
Mar, Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
26 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 26 19 
i 
Car Material No. 1, 2, 2, 10, 18 peiiemeateen 
WOE REE hese o's sees beee 80.00 .... oeee aawe 
Bé&better, 9 and 18’ 82.00 32.59 Car Sills 
10 and 20’ 602 SO -~ yet 
a 00608 28.00 < - -e EE wececenses oes ack aeace , A er eeee eovce 
aD” n0:059% 28.00 os Car Framing 
No. 1, -0 and 18°... » — coos 25.00 8” & under, 20’ & 
—— Oe sea: ~s 30.00 esas MERE cs iswotesecs OE gece | are se meal 
y pyben cece oe ss 22.73 
Random . 25.51 sees 90% itt, 7x16 & Stringers é 
No. 2, Random ... aeare 12.00 , 26 to 28’. 46.00 





Jacksonville, Fla., March 28.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended March 26: 


Week ended— Mar. 26 Mar. 19 
Flooring 

1x4 B&better.......... $35.58 

No. 1 com....$29.49 28.82 

No. 2 com. 15.62 15.93 
No. 3 com. and 

i ee 7.00 8.00 

1x3 gg ae 41.65 41.25 

o. 1 com.. ee 

No 2 com.. 16.00 15.00 

No. 3 com.. ht Zao 

1x6 No. 2 com.. 16.17 20.00 

No. 3 com.. 8.50 15.00 
Ceiling 

1x4 No. 1 com.. 7.75 33.00 

Oe i ere 16.00 

%x3% No. 1 com. 25.00 29.05 

No. 2 com 13.00 13.60 

wx3% Bé&better .......... 27.00 

No. 1 com.... 22.50 22.35 

No. 2 com.... 11.50 10.40 

















Week ended— Mar. 26 Mar. 19 Week ended— Mar. 26 Mar.19 | Week ended— Mar. 26 Mar. 19 
Partition Boards ix 8 shiplap ...... GOO. dicic 
ia) 1x10 D4 18.75 
1x4 No. 1 com.... 29.00 35.00 | Bébetter. 1x10 shiplap .. sah 
Siding Re is odes cea aes 41.00 LO ee 19.00 
126 Novelty— 1x 6 to 12 D4S. 88.00 ..... 1x 4 and up rough. ..... 16.00 
rage eiieteie Ree 4p Pye No. 1 common— No. $3 common— 
ee et RE: y 
No. 2 com. 2.0221. 15.41 1617] 12 & D4s.. 13.00 
. 3 com 8.50 1x 8 D48 .. . 
O COLL. eee eens sevens * ie 4 an cocecscec. MO) caves | ~- Be BOD Seccus 2evee +6600 
Bevel— 5/4x ee”) Cl Ce a: eee! eee 
DO; BOG. Sc oko: 5 oes 17.00 A ter 11.00 
WNGicP OPOIN ci. cscs 6 se Ouse 6.83 = ¢ Shingles 
5/4x12 D4S 
%426 square edge— Att Ma SO RING <5. Ks. 06:60 .90 
B&better 27.00 26.00 | No. 2 common— 5x18 heart cypress......... 6.00 
“ying glia Mi dee ' . 5x18 prime cypress... ..... 4.00 
DS CODING ohio sk ceed 8.89 ix 8 pes Ce ee wae $5.08 Pine Lath 
b 4 DS secnvesese e 
Roofers : 24 paeeeene Se SE Oe i fens cestabvexcs vane 2.80 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 16.00 25.00 BE WE cuticchca celles S008 BNO, Bosc vcclsnces ree 








OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 26.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended March 19: 


Clear plain white 
ROROURRe DORRREY BO eos sak civic ohne seis o-0 
Selected plain white 
Selected plain red 
No. 1 common 
No. 2 common 


x14), 4$x2” 48x2%” 
“$109. eee $109.31 
paces 112.8 
83.63 87.25 
pails 90.55 
See 59.91 
24.33 


36x1 %” 
$88.94 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 26.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. 











Norfolk: 
Cull and 
Enver Rovecu— No. 2 € better No.3 Bor red heart 
6 SR ne ee $43.00 @47.00 $31.00 @33.00 $23.00 @24.00 $19.00 @20.00 
0 OEE ee eee eee 48.00 @52.00 38.00@ 41.00 PR Po ee 
LL Sere dcr eee eee 51.00@55.00 41.00 @44.00 OOD SEO ®t tone nee 
Pe SO er ee et eo eee 54.00 @58.00 UMD | eae baa ere kc!» pivcaiesaseuntin wok 

UGH— 

Pies Naso a save Ae ese oh a Aaa Sw iis ee $50.00 53. 00 $35.00 @37.00 $23.00 @24.00 $20.00 @21.00 
10” Fase cies his able elena marae 52.00@55.00 37.50 @40.00 25.00 @26.00 21.00 @22.00 
ERR test nag ter ties ener 56.00@59.00 43.00 @45.00 25.00 @ 26.00 22.00 @23.00 

BARK Stripvs, Nos. 1 and 2......... $33.50@36.00 BaRK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 and 2.$40.00@42.00 

BOK oreo Pwie bsro a eae 17.00@18:00 CULL. RED HEART .. 2... ssecssceses 16.00@17.00 

A No. 2 € better 

LatTH, No. 1...... $ 5.00@ 5.50 ROOFERS, 6”..... $23.00 ty ° D48, cece eee + 0 $03.00@57.00 

No. 2...... 2.00@ 2.50 Be Sites pa OS es, . saree 54.00 @58.00 

Wacrory, 2”...... 24. or ed 50 Ie 3 Dog26. 00 10". crssvcees SOOUGEE.CO 

Se eee 21.00@24.00 Se eine 5.00 @26.00 CERES 60.00 @64.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No.3 No. 4 

FLooRING, 3} x2 EE ae. ares ae een SE EIOD.  _cbesanvacts | (Kea pioacatan 

BANE Ss cee bse oe os pasa 46.00@50.00 $35.00@38.50 $22.00 ty y 00 

SOP MS a5 Gib Sx: n in Sie his byetein i oasis hos ere Re animes 36.00 @38.00 28.00 @30.00 16.00 00 

Mies Coan WS RR ce Mee ee ek Be 37.00 @39.00 29.00@31.00 py SOG 20. 00 

PATIO aE v5.6 vue 5 veh 6 Sad SoS ONS S OO 47.00@51.00 36.00 @39.50 23.00 @26.00 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine from actual sales made between 


March 19 and March 25, inclusive: 











Flooring Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1vs 1x4 No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
Reese sale Ses a Se Sis.arans ss $65.00 i icteekeeeweneeeee $25.75 $12.25 $10.00 
ee a ey ee ee $77.50 59.75 ee etua scat be Vou cets 27.00 15.00 12.00 
Bk hie Moraine cma anes bik ** 55.00 ee ee 17.00 12.50 
we Ae whine Ske Oe eke wea 50.25 87.00 BR awe 6 oth sie aceon eu 29.00 18.50 12.50 
Flat grain— : Lila RS REE DM ea ft 32.00 19.00 13.00 
Bentler: <.-)shiccstiscoceeeee 38.50 33.50 Dimension S&E 
Oe Carian cena oeee 28.00 28.00 No. 1 No. 2 
BE eh sey on tas i Aon ee cee 20.50 19.00 ye 10,18€20° 12,14416' 10,18420° 
Be: : $18.7 $21.25 2x 4” i 7.25 18.50 
Ceiling and Partition 17. 00 19.50 2x 6” 13.00 14.75 
cll colnn ratktin | 1850 #400 Bigs | IgHS 188 
Ceiling Ceiling _—_ Ceiling Partition 50 = phy 0 
B&better ...$34.25 $34.25 $42.25 $44.25 ee ee ae — — 
OS? aa *27.25 30.00 33.25 28.00 S2S&CM—Shiplap 
No. Biwkaa 16.75 ** he as No. 1 die-2 die-d, 
— (.20 le 
Finish—Dressed 19.00 11.75 
Bédbetter “OY 18.00 12.00 
ee Te Ne eee ee ee . 4 
eee rey: , 41.25 No No. 2 
Siete ae 54.75 49.00 : i 
Te ee OT 55.00 49.00 ‘om a doccaad 
1%,1% and 2x 4to 8”....... 60.0 ss 
14%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”....... 65.75 eS. + 2957.-onG BRAM)? «660 sc s0-vee Bees 35 percent off 
Be DG PROGOE 56 isos Sire cic oahoe 27 percent off 
Casing and Base 
I So CRRIOR oc Gis ais sab oeisas vale aoe $57.00 * No sales reported ; price brought forward. 
ONS MID gig tee esd 950s ee KAS ni EP RIE 63.0) ** None sold. 








DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., March 29.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 


today: 

Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price Price 

Flooring 
1x4 No. 2 clear V. G.....$51.00 $44. °° $46.00 
ee ) Se ree 23.00 21.00 ....- 
No. 2 & better S. G.. 24.00 79.00 tees 
a ee 4.00 18.00  .vose 
1x6” No. 2 & better S. G.. 27.00 i. ce 
LE: a a ¢ rae O00 TOO wc 

Finish 
TSB Od BO 6s oaicecwicce's- cee 48.00 41.00. ..... 

Ceiling 
56x4” ig 2 @ better .«s.cs 23.00 18.00 18.00 
SS era ce a. eee 
1x4” No: 2 & better. ...: 21.00 19.00 21.00 
eS er ere 6.00 12.50. ..... 

Drop Siding 
1x6 No. 2 & better ......; 23.00 16.00 21.00 
el ee eee hore 18.50 i(k. ere 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
. 4 and OF iss he sean 12.50 11.50 12.50 
ea oe OS eric 16.00 138.00 13.00 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
O64”. 12:00E BO" . 0 ccc 11.50 10.50 10.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 

4x 4”, 18 to 16’ S48...... 21.50 15.50 16.50 
Sx12",. 12 16:16" BE8..0 5. 0 49.00 36.00 ccscs 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portiand, Ore., March 30.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain dene 


1x4” No. 1 clear 
ue : pe ead 





ar Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 2 —_ and better... es er 22.00 
PIO, DB MID 0 6:06 46.0000 5 6 6 00.6 wen creioe 17.00 
1x6” No. 2 ear and better....... we 25.00 
NO. B CIGAR .oce sec ctcccseecdsecees 21.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better............ peweeee 50.00 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 gues a ee 21.00 
SE rere rr Veednn tes 15.00 
1x4” No. 2 car and better.....ccccccs -. 22.00 
MO. B GARE na pccosseecncccowses eoe 17.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 21.00 
DO, B-GOORE wa aie bei sccs vtosccues oes NGG 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off ‘yy =. | Ey: ee ee 6.00 
ee ee eS eee eee 5.00 
Small timbers, + Rall i ears ee 3.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list...... 3.00 
Logs 


Fir, $20 ; $16 ; $12. 
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ApRIL 2, 1921 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK SOUTHERN HARDWOODS RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
AND CEDAR a ene, brat Cine | gr eicngy —— Seattle, Wash., March 26.—Prices to the east- 
Centralia, Wash., March 26.—The following hardwoods ‘on March 2 = ™ eS ae 


prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending March 25: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 

CéBtr. C&Btr. CéBtr. CéBtr. 
; Sere =. be +. 00 144 x3....$56.50 $46.50 
>. ee 3.00 1%4x4.... 53.50 45.50 
> 52 50 ri 00 14x6.... 55.50 45.50 

Slash Grain Flooring 
1x3......$24.00 $22.00 1%x3.. + 50 3. rod 
: | ee 23.00 21.00 1% x4.. 35.00 
SEG0.4<.3. S500 28.00 14x6.... 38.50 31:00 
Vertical Grain Floering 

1%, 1% and 2z 6 to 12": ......6.6.: $50.00 $40.00 
A 2 Ge.) | ie Cie, fF 52.00 42.00 


Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
$80. s $33.00 
40.0 34.00 





“Catting, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 


%x4.....$20.00 $15.00 36x6.....$23.50 $18.50 
, a4 17.00 56x6. ‘ 
ee eee 0.50 15.50 
po ee 33. 00 20.00 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
S6n6.3... $19.00 $16.50 1x6...... $23.00 3 50 
is 21.00 18.50 1x8...... 30.00 27.00 
Fir Battens 
ae, re S cee Be QO Gis ccs $ .95 
a Oe en eatlcewsbne .00 
a Lath 
Wal DOP CONN S655 ces ckicercetveciwvev’ $ 2.50 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 

com, com. com, com, 
1x 2..... $15.00 $12.00 1%x 8...$17.00 $14.00 
1x 3... 15.00 12.00 1%4x10...°17.00 14.00 
——... 13.00 10.00 11%4x12'/: 15.00 12:00 
Ix 6..... 13.50 10.50 14x 6... 1550 12.50 
ix 8....! 14.50 11.50 11x 8.:: 1650 13:50 
1x10...2! 14.50 11.50 1%2x10!!1 1650 13:50 
1x12... .: 15.00 12:00 1%%x12.:. 17.00 14.00 


Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12” 
2x3 & 2x4.$11.50 $ 8.50 


2x6 & 2x8. 11. 00 8.00 
oe 12.0 9.00 
> 13°50 9.50 
Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 

Serer $10.50 $ 7.60 18° .6.... ery 50 $10.50 
: ee 11.50 8.50 a 14.50 11.50 
BO Sian ds p> i 2) a eee 16.50 13.50 
Common Pianks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 

LMM tel eed 0 ced « ORe aes water eee 36.09 
8x : = 4 De Ge Craven woneceuue 4.50 
SR OY OS ge ee ner re: 19. 00 16.09 
3x10, 3x12, BRON 660s ccetaveesaees 20.00 17.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 


No.1 _ Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com, es com. com. 
6x 6....$22.00 $25. 18x18... .$26.00 $29.00 
10x10.... 23.00 26. 00 20x20.... 27.50 30.50 
14x14. 23.50 26.50 22x22.... 29.50 32.50 
16x16.... 25.00 27.00 24x24... 32.00 35.00 
Common Timbers, 12x12 
34 to 40. .$25.00 $28.00 72to 80.$51.00 $54.00 
42 to50.. 31.00 34.00 82to 90. 64.00 67.00 
52 to 60.. 37.00 40.00 92 to 100. 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70.. 43.00 46.00 
Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, rough.. $18.00 7x9 ties, rough.. $19.00 
7x8 ties, rough.. 20.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
$1S or Shiplap 
Fhe 1 ue. 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. 
a 2& 3. $16. 00 $13. 00 1% x2 & 3.$18.00 $15.00 
oe ae 1 11.00 1% &1% 
> >) oe 14.50 11.50 _ ery 16.00 13.00 
ix 8&10. 15.50 1250 1%&1% 
 ) 16.00 13.00 : Seer 16.50 13.50 
- 1%&1% 
. 213... 17.50 14.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Common a and Shiplap 
pee 2.50 $ 9.5 co) eee $14.00 $11.00 
ree Es 00 10. oo 1x12..... 14.50 11.50 
Sewanee 14.00 11.00 
Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. _com. 
i. ae $18.00 $23.00 1x10..... $20.00 $25.00 
SMB cex.00s 19.00 24.00 1x12..... 20.00 25.00 











4/4 8/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 


5/446/4 


oO) ears —- eo oye = oss 190 
eae 120 135 
No. 1 com..... 90 100 10s 110 115 


ane iio 
No. 2 com..... 60@ 70 75 80@ 85 
Sound wormy. 50@ 55 55 80 65@ 70 


QUARTERED RED 0AK— 
VAS: cccuccee SIS 25% 
eee 80@ 90 ... 
econ 5O0@ CO ... 


No. 1 com.. 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED 0AK— 


No. 2 com. q ge 
FAS ......... 115@120 1380@135 1 _—- 
Selects ....... 85@ 95 95@105 
Se ee 65@ 70 T5@ 85 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 50@ 55 

25@ 30 


No. 3 com..... 30@ 35 
Sound wormy. 50@ 55 55@ 60 
PoPpLaR— ~ 

PPO CT 5@145 Les 155@160 
Saps & selects. 90@ 95 ito = _ 
No com.. 0@ 75 130 90 
No. 2 com.. 45@ 50 50@ 55 
Panel and wide 

~ 2 to 

wel waka 180@190 190@200 195@205 

Boxboards 13 t @ @ 


) ree ee 115@120 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 com..... aoa 65 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 50@ 55 
BrrcH— 
ES aacesaw s 120@125 130@135 140@150 
No. 1 com..... 75@ 80 85@ 95 95@100 
No. 2 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 
BEECH— 
eres 95@100 105@115 110@115 
tc eee 60@ 65 65@ 70 65@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 55 
CHESTNUT— 
ee, abucses -- 120@125 130@140 140@145 
No. 1 com.... 70@ 75 0@ 8 85@ 90 
No. 8 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 382@ 35 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 44@ 48 45@ 50 
WHITE ASH— 
ME. édsedeews 110@120 125@1385 135@145 
No. 1 com..... 80 T5@ 8 s80@ 90 
No. 2 com 35@ 40 45@ 55 50@ 60 
-+-@... 140@145 145@160 
4 oe 90@100 95@105 
No. 2 com..... <eGees 50@ 55 60@ 70 
MaPLE— 
WOM. beecusuen 10@115 115@125 125@135 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 75 85@ 90 95@100 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 50@ 60 60@ 70 
WALNUT— 
WF. bésG0 cau 250@255 260@265 275@280 
No. tf com..... 165@170 175@180 185@190 
No. 2 com..... 65@ 70 TO@75 T5@ 80 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS..... 100 105 110 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.... 57 67 67 
Plain red FAS..... 82 92 95 
Plain red No. 1 com. 47 52 55 
Sap boxboards, 13 to 
RE UG Waveviesse 70 r 
Sap FAS, 6 & wider. 43 48 53 
Sap No. 1 com..... 30 33 37 
Sap No. 2 com..... 21 25 25 
CoTTronwoop— 
FAS, 6 & wider..... 53 58 
1 a” ae 42 47 
ae i Ae 35 37 
Boxboards— 
Rey CORO vagina ne 90 
DO iiecces 72 
Chicago, II!., March 30.—The following average 


prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
for the week ended March 26: 
FAS— 


5/8 8/16’ 6/9 % "$203.5 4/4 8/16’ 6/9% "$260.52 


5/4 oe, 6/93” 269. 80 5/4 8/16’ caus 307.00 
5/4 6/7/8/9" 250.00 5/46/7'6 =. 50 

6/4 s/t6 6/93)" 274.50 8/48/16’ 6/9 5.00 

10/4 Bie 6/9%4"302.00 12/4 8/16°6/9% "310, 00 

16/4 8/16’ 6/9% 323.00 

No. 1 COMMON SHORTS— 

PTO UTE AGCU Reus CkEK eC oKenednueneeceu’ $125.00 

No. 2 comMon— 

1 See $62.63 WM cacctieansse $70.00 

iG acevccecces 70 WEE ahccradaeved 72.50 

DIMENSION STOCK— 

Fd ee es rere $150.00 and $140.00 





RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 





4 B hee 5 R. h. 

Mixtra stare, 6-2... .c0css% $1.80@1.85 $2.25@2.30 
Wxtra stars, 5-2........0-- 1.80@1.85  2.40@2.45 
WinGee. GIGGES (6.5 coe caacvses 2.30@2.35  2.80@2.85 
iy > a > An 2.90@3.00 3.60@3.70 
P| rere ere 2.85@2.95 ....Q@..ce 
PUSTOCRIONG 6 « Sa cacccccsas 3.70@3.75 ....@.... 

STanpARD Stock, First GRADES 
Extra stars, 6-2.........0: $1.75@1.80 $2.20@2.25 
Mxtre: stark, 6-3. 5 «5 esses 1.85@1.90 2.35@2.40 
Pos a eee ee 2.20@2.25 2.60@2.65 
Perfects, 5-2......cceeeeees 2.75@2.85  3.50@3.60 
WROD oo cco eccdcdecsieses 2.70@2.80 ....@.... 
PORGCUONS «cc ncvesdeciccvs 3.60@3.65 ....@.. 

STANDARD Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6-2........ $ .55@ .60 $ oa - 
Common stars, 5-2........ .65@ .70 80@ 
Common clears ......+++-- 1esg115 & '30@1. 40 
Common eurekas ........-- 1.25@1.35 ....@.... 


Common perfections ...... 1.70@1.90 ....@.... 
BriTisH CoLuMBIA STOCK 
(United States Exchange) 


SEE avcccedcavenackews $2.75@2.90 $3.45@3.65 
pe ere rr 3.50@3.60 ....@.... 
Perfections <.....ccccocces 3.90@3.95 ....@.... 
b> a =. 2 eT 1.70@1.80  2.20@2.30 
XH eurekKas .....ccccciccce 1.55@1.70 2.20@2.40 


XxX perfections 1.55@1.70  2.20@2.40 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 30.—The following are 
the f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


° No. 2 No. 3 
” eee $28.00 $19.00 
Saale maatrudmeetindion ; Raa Saat 30.00 20.00 
” ee 29.00 22.50 
gueioparandd te cas: 31.00 24.50 
5 5 

— So | Seen arer 29.50 23.5 
ee oe eee 30.00 23.50 
DxiS", 10 en BO’: ... 025-2 - cn ene 35.00 25.00 
SE OREO. csc ores iets 34.00 25.00 
ETRE ee 31.00 24.00 

Selects 

Bébetter “0” “D” 

1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. = — $82.00 $71.00 
Co REN REDS or 86.00 75.00 
GERM eae. axenaakes 97.00 92.00 80.00 
1x13” and wider......... 102.00 97.00 85.00 

5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 

' ee 95.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 80.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 
Portland, Ore., March 30.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


Wie, Tedisco <n oe hws ei ete cctncescciwe $71.00 
> ®t a eee: fee poy 

Bevel siding, 144x4.......-eececcecccccecs 2. 
: TE ease 4s ondeegeneeenegwe 33.00 
yO ere EE PT eee CT eee 5.00 
Factory stock, 1”........-2eeee eee ceeeees 25.00 
1% Ol aa hoe dh aseccceuud 30.00 
Oe a ee rr Pere er 32.00 
2% WO av xed ewcvsweeuns 35.00 
Common rough dimension.............+--- 20.00 


pe ee ee Te 
air dried 
25, $20 and $15. 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 28.—The following are 


Logs, 


the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for — 

cypress on March 28: 

Rep Cypress— b/4 5/ 46/4 8/4 
EE taka ddan madees 105 107 112 
OTERO Ee 84 94 97 
TNs é\4- 60a ens ents 57 67 68 
No. 1 com. ran. wdths. 38 43 45 
No.2 com. ran. wdths. 29 31 33 

YELLOw CyPrRESS— 

ME ccccnvevases 100 102 107 
ee ee eee eS 80 90 93 
WO a cWieenc keene 53 63 65 
No.1 com. ran. wdths. 38 43 45 
No.2 com.ran.wdths. 29 31 33 
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- SPECIFY 


|S BUIEIINIEIR” 


( Pronounced “Beaner” ) 


Spruce Finish 
The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
| Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 














We Cater to 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 


and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


oa cauaae Portland, Ore. 


L LouisGerlinger, Jr. . H.J. Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 











Allen -Murphy Lumber Co. 


Wholesalers—Manufacturers 


Douglas Fir 
Lumber 


MILLS: Portland, Oregon 
Thornburg, Oregon 
Yacolt, Washington 


Portland, Ore. 





1400 Yeon 
Building, 














Lumbermens Building 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
AS 
a 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
PMENTS VIA 














si ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 28.—Indications fa- 
vor an early resumption of building in the city. 
The mills are increasing shipments, and buyers 
of low grade lumber are calling for delivery, 
which shows an improved consumption. While 
wholesale trade still is below normal, -northern 
pine stocks are quite limited and in some cases 
assortments are broken, so orders have to be 
filled by more or less trading around. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—A little brighter 
outlook is reported in northern pine, chiefly in 
the building grades, and building activity has 
somewhat increased, tho it is not up to the nor- 
mal. Industrial buying is very small, so that the 
upper grades are moving in an unsatisfactory 
manner, and the lower grades are doing little. 
The lack of trade in the latter is causing some 
weakness in prices. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 29.—To the 
favorable weather for building, lower prices for 
building materials and a reduction in the cost 
of labor a better volume of business is attributed. 
Dealers say their March sales show an increase 
of approximately 50 percent over those of any 
month this winter. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Tho the strike is 
not settled, some building is started. Demand for 
northern and eastern lumber is really as yet but 
little if any improved. In dimension there is 
scarcely any improvement noted, but the mar- 
ket remains firm. Prices: 8-inch and under, 
$50; 9-inch, $51; 10-inch, $52; 12-inch, $54. Ran- 
dom trade is very irregular. Random prices are: 
2x3 to 2x7, $36 to $38; 2x 8, $40 to $43; 2x10, 
$45 to $47; 2x12, $46 to $48. In boards the mar- 
ket is dull. Covering boards are firm at $39 to 
$40 because there are so few on offer. For 
matched it is impossible generally to get more 


than $45. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 28.—Wholesalers 
says they are getting many inquiries and they 
look for an early resumption of post buying. 
Pole business continues fairly good, tho produc- 
ers here are having to meet some pretty hard 
competition from western red cedar stocks. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 30.—A marked firming up 
tendency has been noticeable in the hardwood 
market during the last ten days or two weeks. 
Especially has this been noticeable in the case 
of the upper grades, which are growing steadily 
scarcer. FAS oak has advanced approximately 
$10 during the week, and altho it is still possi- 
ble to buy at the former level opportunities to 
do so are fast disappearing. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 28.— Northern 
stocks, while much reduced in price, still are 
relatively higher than southern hardwood, and 
in this condition northern stocks are not meet- 
ing with very ready sale. However, wholesalers 
are going on the principle that they will not 
attempt to create sales by making prices until 
at least there is some evidence of consumptive 
demand. Some increased demand is noted for 
lower grades; otherwise the market is quiet. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—An _ inquiry 
received here last week for 60,000,000 feet of 
hardwoods for government requirements in 
France occasioned quite a scramble, there being 
very few big domestic orders in sight. The 
factory buyers still hold off. The only steady 
customers are body builders, but demand for 
their output is not heavy. Yard inquiry has 
fallen off a little, especially for finish stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 29.—With the exception 
of a few items, such as red gum and FAS oak, 
in which there seems to be a renewed interest, 
there is very little change in the hardwood situa- 
tion. The items named are slightly higher. The 
automobile trade is looking up. 


New Orleans, La., March 28.—Some improve- 
ment of the call for upper grades is noted, fol- 
lowing revival of activity in the automobile and 
other industries. The lowers, notably the box 
grades, are still suffering from the high freight 
rates. Occasional parcel shipments are moving 
in export trade but foreign demand on the whole 
continues slow. Prices are still rated weak, 
with considerable spread in quotations. 


Alexandria, La., March 29.—There is a dis- 
tinctly better tone to the hardwood market be- 


cause of better inquiry. Furniture and automo- 
bile manufacturers indicate they will soon be 
in the market for large quantities of upper 
grades, and box manufacturers are inquiring 
about lower grades. With production reduced 
to a minimum, the improved outlook has re- 
sulted in stabilization of prices. Some advance 
quotations have been made on upper grades. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—There ‘is more de- 
mand and quite a lot more inquiry. Business: 
is far from normal, of course. There is more 
firmness in the better grades. There is no stir 
in the export trade. There is a better demand 
in FAS than in the common grades. Prices are 
unstable and about as last week: FAS, quar- 
tered white oak, inch, $160 to $175; plain white 
oak, $105 to $115; poplar, $130 to $135; white ash, 
$120 to $130; basswood, $120 to $130; red birch, 
$150 to $160; sap, $125 to $135; beech, $95 to $105; 
maple, $110 to $120. 


Baltimore, Md., March 28.—Some members of 
the hardwood trade report that the gain in activ- 
ity noted some time ago has not kept up, an@ 
that at this time the demand is perhaps smaller 
than it was before the little spurt. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—The hardwood is a 
buyer’s market to an unusually large extent, so 
that there is no established basis of prices. 
Until industrial activity increases the whole- 
salers do not look for much improvement, tho 
they say they are getting a larger inquiry. 
Hardly any large building to require hardwoods 
is being done as yet. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 28.—Hardwood in- 
quiries are more numerous and a larger propor- 
tion develop into orders. Manufacturers making 
boxes, automobiles, furniture and pianos are 
buying better. Other concerns are still holding 
off. Retail stocks are not large. Dealers delay 
buying. Reduced production at the mills has 
caused a growing scarcity of high grade oak, 
poplar and chestnut. The lower grades are in 
good supply. Prices of oak delivered at Colum- 
bus are: 


FAS No. 1 com, No. 2 com, No. 3 com. 
Quartered.. $170 $100 $65 ae 
PUAN 60/005 -. 120 60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29.—The hardwood 
market is still quiet, tho several Cincinnati firms 
report fairly good sized orders with numerous 
inquiries in the last few days. The increase in 
business can be accounted for by seasonal opera- 
tions. Prices are unstable. Cincinnati dealers 
are disposed to meet certain keen competition 
but are not eager to take on large commitments. 
at cuts. Many grades are sometimes offered 


below cost. 
HEMLOCK 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—Midland wholesale 
stocks of hemlock are beginning to show some 
depletion and this is likely to occasion some 
stiffening of prices altho the market is said to 
remain depressed. In a good many cases the 
preference is being given to southern pine, which 
can be picked up readily and often at reduced 
prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 29.—Increas- 
ing sales and greater activity have established 
greater confidence among dealers. Dealers re- 
port boards and 2-inch selling at $45, about $5 
higher than the quotations for similar items of 
southern pine, but the latter wood is expected 
to strengthen until it reaches a level with hem- 
lock. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—The market for al? 
hemlock is dull. Boards are particularly quiet. 
Prices are not especially strong. Eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, may be had for $38, tho 
some ask $40. Northern clipped may be had for 
$36 and even $35. Random boards sell at around 
$33 to $35. There is little demand for timbers. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 26.—If there is a flicker 
of encouragement in the fir situation, it is found 
in the fact that production during the week has 
increased from about 56 to 58 percent of normal. 
It is still slack water; but it seems to be true 
that recent prices are marking the extreme low 
point. There is a little better feeling reported 
by some operators, who say the volume of busi- 
ness is slowly increasing. 





Portland, Ore., March 26.—Some manufacturers 
and wholesalers report an increased volume in 
fir business but at prices that are not satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding favorable weather, pro- 
duction in the Willamette is only about 50 per- 
cent of capacity. The foreign demand is about 
fair, the bulk going to Japan for the present. 
Some South African business was placed during 
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the week. A large number of inquiries for rail- 
road ties have been received. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 26.—Curtailment 
of fir production in the north continues, with 
mills representing 55 percent closed down. Cali- 
fornia business on Douglas fir has increased in 
volume, but prices have not improved. Whole- 
salers are doing some business but the situation 
is unsatisfactory from the mill standpoint. The 
fir price on common domestic cargo is $21 to $23 
base, San Francisco. Vertical grain flooring is 
rather scarce, with a number of the big pro- 
ducers not operating. While some of the lower 
grades are being sacrificed, special cuttings in 
clears for future delivery are stronger. 


Chicago, March 30.—So far as Chicago territory 
is concerned there has been very little develop- 
ment of the Douglas fir market during the last 
week. True, there has been a much better tone 
to the market and slightly more business coming 
thru, but there remains much to be desired. One 
feature that deserves attention is the strengthen- 
ing of dimension, which has advanced $1 to $2. 
Altho there have been no advances on the other 
items, there is increased firmness reported thru- 
out the list of good items, on account of the 
growing scarcity of such, which is unavoidable 
with the continued nonproductivity of the west 
Coast mills. Local distributers say it is becom- 


ing harder to place business on the Coast, and, 


especially in the case of mixed cars. The coun- 
try trade in Chicago territory as a whole is very 
good, but city trade is still held up. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—The fir market 
here still is waiting on the rate question. With 
southern pine prices so low and the handicap of 
rates that run as high as 2% times the cost of 
lumber at the mill, the amount of fir business 
to be picked up is small. About all there is of it 
comes from yards in the ‘twilight zone’ where 
distances equalize the rates between the Gulf 
mills and the west Coast mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—The prospective re- 
duction in freight rates does not apply east of 
this city, and the freight will be too high at any 
rate to permit close competition with southern 
pine. The business continues on a small scale 
and some dealers say they are getting no orders 
at all. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Douglas fir is hav- 
ing a hard time of it. The lowered prices of 
southern pine have seriously crippled trade in fir. 
Prices are weak and uncertain: Flooring, ver- 
tical grain, No. 1, 1x 4, $73 to $75; No. 2, 1x4, 
$70 to $72; partition No. 2 clear, %x3%, $44 


to $47. 
WESTERN PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., March 26.—There is a 
more optimistic tone to the white and sugar pine 
situation. Buyers are inquiring more particularly 
as to stocks. It looks as if they will no longer 
delay after freight rates are adjusted. Eastern 
inquiries continue and altho many buyers are 
making offers away below the present market, 
some business is being placed right along at 
list. With white pine clears short and very 
little sugar pine remaining unsold, the prin- 
cipal mills are maintaining prices. A little shop 
is moving right along and fair prices are being 
paid. 


Chicago, March 30.—Upper grades of western 
pines are in fair request for building purposes 
and are stronger in price; but as the sash and 
door plants are not operating very extensively 
as yet and consequently are not buying much, 
and as the box business is very dull, shop and 
the common grades are still slow movers and 
unimproved from a price standpoint. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Yard buyers do 
not show any great interest in western pines. 
Industrial requirements run very strongly to the 
upper grades. This keeps prices on commons 
weak. The industrials hold themselves down 
to as little as they can get along with in view 
of prospective rate reductions. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—Trade in the Cali- 
fornia pines is dragging and prices are uncertain, 
except in clear sugar pine, which remains strong. 
It is expected that lower freight rates may help 
trade when business in building gets more active. 
No great optimism is expressed over the outlook. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., March 26.—The redwood 
market has a healthy tone and prices are pretty 
well maintained. California orders have in- 
creased. Eastern business is considerably below 
normal, but there are continued inquiries. Pro- 
duction is growing. While the demand is con- 
siderably below normal, it will take some time 
for most of the mills to accumulate a proper 
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Rush Orders for * * me 
Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 
Mills: Franklin, Va.; | Arnngdale, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 








Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 

















Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing of quality 
and is a big trade builder for retail yards. Every foot runs uniform 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. Try a 
mixed car today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. - 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. Telecode Ussd 
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will find it to his advantage to tie 


The Dealer Who is 
Out to Win Today 


tablished reputation for quality and dependability—that have a good 
record for retail yard sales—such as 


COMtO 


up to products that have an es 








/MAPLE“SBIRCH 


DJ FLOORING 





This flooring has held its own against all 
comers for more. than seventy years. 
Dealers and builders alike have found it 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


reliable. It’s made to satisfy and is just 
what you will need to help you promote 
the confidence of builders in what you 
have to sell. 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 








New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. 





Holt Hardwcod Company 


CONTO 


WISCONSIN 








assortment of dry stock. Clear and sap grades 
of redwood are scarce. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Siding in straight 
cars and some mixed car orders are about all 
that the redwood manufacturers are selling in 
this territory, though inquiry appears to be 
widening out a little. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 30.—A better tone is easily 
discernible in the southern pine market this 
week, and altho actual price advances have been 
few, there has been a general firming up of 
values. No. 1 dimension, especially in long 
lengths, is a really strong item, being uniformly 
scarce thruout the South, and some mills ask 
$1 more. No. 1 boards and shiplap also are 
stronger. Many of the mills have run short of 
these items and are asking a little more money 
for them. There has been some expansion in 
the local market during the week, due largely 
to the demands of out-of-town dealers, but 
locally no really brisk conditions are to be ex- 
pected pending the settlement of the labor con- 
troversy, which is generally held responsible 
for holding up construction work here. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—There has been 


some rather indefinite improvement in the 
southern pine trade, an increased demand com- 
ing in from the Southwest. The west side is 
taking just a little more lumber than the east, 
tho the proportion is growing. Buyers have 
been running very strong to commons and some 
mills have withdrawn their straight car prices 
on commons and likely will advance them when 
@ new list is issued. Mixed cars also are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to place and 2x 4’s are 
very scarce. This is bringing greater firmness 
into the market for commons. Uppers, however, 
continue weak and concessions are reported. In- 
dustrial demand is showing a little further im- 
provement and a good-inquiry is coming from 
that quarter. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 29.—Within the last 
week there has been a considerable increase in 
the demand for southern pine, especially for 
dimension. There has been a strengthening of 
prices on dimension and No. 2 boards. There is 
very little change in No. 3. If anything, B&better 

stock is a little lower. 


New Orleans, La., March 28.—While reports 
from the mills did not come in as freely as 
usual today, current local comment on the mar- 
ket situation indicates continued brisk inquiry 
and some increase of orders actually booked. 
The bookings would be larger if all business 
offered were accepted at the prices named by 
prospective buyers, but the mill prices seem to 
be stiffening. There appears to be a rather 
brisk drive on dimension. Locally the building 
season has opened with a good deal of construc- 
tion under way and the demand for building 
lumber is perceptibly improved. 

Baltimore, Md., March 28.—The requirements 
in the way of longleaf pine here are not large. 
Dealers are placing orders on a bigger scale. This 
also applies to southern pine, at least some pro- 
ducers of which report they are getting more 
orders than at any previous time this year. 
Stocks held here are small. The range of prices 
appears to be about holding its own. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—There is no doubt 
of improvement in demand and inquiry, as yet 
confined to small orders. For flooring and parti- 
tion there is just a little more demand. Prices 
are still irregular and some are lower. Prices 
current are: Flooring, A rift, $72 to $80; B rift, 
$67.50 to $70; C rift, $52 to $66; No. 2 common 
rift, $35 to $41; B&better flat, $42 to $49; parti- 
tion, B&better 11-16, $45 to $49. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—While a better de- 
mand is said to have started up in southern pine, 
it is not yet reflected in higher prices in this 
market. Dealers who have visited the mills say 
that the stocks are not heavy, altho ample for 
the present small needs. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29.—There is some in- 
crease in buying but nothing like the normal 
seasonal improvement. The building program 
in this district is being held up by anticipation 
of some action looking toward a reduction in 
wages in the building trades. So far this has 
not materialized. Also the prices asked for 
building materials other than lumber have a 
restrictive influence. Dealers believe that with 
the settlement of these factors a generous 
amount of building will be undertaken. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 28.—The southern pine 
trade is still unsettled and irregular. Buying is 


limited strictly to present needs. Prices show 
considerable spread. Inquiries are more numer- 
ous. Building operations are still held up. 
Transit cars are numerous. Longleaf timbers 
are the strongest item. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., March 28.—With the box mak- 
ers and the builders showing only small require- 
ments, the prospects for a decided expansion in 
the movement are not promising. Box makers 
also look for lower prices. The builders find 
houses erected at high cost in very limited de- 
mand. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—There has been 
somewhat of a disappointment come in the roofer 
market here, as prices have dropped consider- 
ably. While demand is steadily improving there 
is not enough of it to sustain the market. 
Roofer prices range from $30.50 for 6-inch down 
to even $28, and some cheap stock is sold even a 
trifle lower. The market for rough edge is still 
weakening. The 4/4 under 12 rough edge sells 
as low now as $51, tho prices range up to $58. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—The wholesalers are 
finding a little increase in the volume of North 
Carolina pine orders, tho they do not generally 


. Claim to be doing more than 50 percent of the 


normal amount of business. The demand comes 


-mostly from the building trade and there is 


scarcely any inquiry from factories. No change 
has lately occurred in prices, 6-inch roofers, for 
example, being quoted at $27. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 28.—Better call is 
reported for the week, with an encouraging Mon- 
day morning business today, indicating that the 
recent price reductions may have had a stimu- 
lating effect upon demand. Both mixed and 
straight car orders are being placed, but the 
mixed car business predominates. The book- 
ings remain considerably below seasonable nor- 
mal. Production continues steady. 


Chicago, March 30.—A great deal of interest 
in the cypress market is reported to have fol- 
lowed the price readjustments which were made 
about ten days ago. The new level of prices 
is about $15 lower on A and B and $15 to $20 
lower on C select; $5 to $8 lower on No. 1 and 
$3 to $5 lower on No. 2 common, shop and box. 
A fairly large volume of inquiries is coming 
thru from retail lumber dealers, who almost 
unanimously report a large amount of figuring 
on building construction in their respective terri- 
tories and excellent prospects for spring trade. 
The industrial trade remains rather quiet. A 
notable fact is that the response from industrials 
to quotations almost always is immediate, where- 
as responses from retailers sometimes take weeks 
to come.thru, which is taken to indicate that the 
stocks held by the former are exceedingly low 
and their requirements especially urgent. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Prices have 
sagged off again with new lists put out here 
last week, making reductions ranging all the 
way from $3 on “peck” to $20 on tank stock. 
Factory selects have been reduced $10. Mean- 
time it is reported here that trade is showing 
further improvement. 


St. Louis, March 29.—The recent declines in 
Gulf coast stock cypress have not stimulated 
business, and retailers and factories still are 
holding off. There is very little doing in native 
stock, in which there is a wide range. 


Alexandria, La., March 29.—There is little to 
report in the cypress market. Inquiries show 
improvement, but actual orders are scarce, and 
it is evident that no great change will come 
about until there is an improvement in building. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—Demand is still far 
below normal. There is some improvement 
noted, but little of it comes from the retailers. 
Prices are lower than they were last week. 
Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, $113 to $128; 8/4, 
$124.50 to $140; selects, 4/4, $90 to $105; 8/4, 
$103.50 to $120; shop, 4/4, $63 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, 
$73 to $82. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—Not much trade is 
being done in cypress and the market shows 
some uncertainty as to prices, as the result of 
the small trade in various sections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29.—Business in cy- 
press is dull and unsatisfactory. Weakness is 
marked and the inquiry gives little encourage- 
ment. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 28.—The cypress trade 
is rather quiet in every respect. Weakness has 
developed. Retailers, who still have short stocks, 
are playing a waiting game. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 26.—There is a slight 
strengthening of clears, amounting to about 5 
cents, because, due to the class of logs obtain- 
able and the small spread between stars and 
clears, the loss in cutting stars is somewhat less. 
Most of the logs in the water are star material, 
except those held for higher prices. There is 
a noticeable tightening in the log market, camps 
being closed, and a small volume of buying be- 
ing done by mills which evidently want to con- 
tinue operations. The shingle market is some- 
what firmer. Orders are coming in better, and 
inquiries are more plentiful. Orders are now 
estimated at about 35 percent of normal, and the 
output is about 45 percent of normal, machine 
capacity. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 26.—The redwood 
shingle market is quiet, but stocks on hand are 
light and production is very limited. It would 
not take much of a demand to clean up the 
stocks. Fir lath are strong at $5 to $6 here. 
Cedar shingles are rather weak. 


Chicago, March 30.—Red cedar shingles are 
getting scarcer on account of the nonproduc- 
tion on the west Coast for some time, and as 
there has been a pretty good demand of late 
prices are a little higher. Stars now bring $3.68 
per thousand pack on the Chicago market; extra 
clears, $4.16, and XXXXX B. C’s, $4.76. These 
prices are based on the new freight rates which 
go into effect April 1, which on shingles are 
about 12 cents lower than previously. The re- 
cent increase in the demand for shingles is said 
to be due to the high cost of other roofing ma- 
terials. Lath also are getting very scarce and 
stronger in price. They now are about 50 cents 
to $1 higher than a month ago, No. 1 fir being 
quoted at $7.25; No. 1 spruce at $8.50, and No. 1 
western hemlock at $7.50, with the No. 2 grades 
about $1 less. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 28.—The market 
here has been rather jumpy and sales seem to be 
held back by the prospect of lower freight rates. 
A good revival of demand is expected soon after 
that date. Average quotations change very 
little from week to week, but there is a sur- 
prising range between high and low figures, with 
variations from day to day making any exact 
market quotation impossible. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 29.—Uncertainty over 
rates keeps down the supply of transit, and just 
about enough of them are coming in to keep the 
price basis unchanged. There is a strong pref- 
erence for small or mixed cars. The demand 
for siding is slightly better and there is-some 
inquiry for straight cars. The demand for lath 
is good enough to keep prices firm. 


St. Louls, Mo., March 29.—There is a slightly 
better demand for shingles in this territory. The 
market is $2.25 for stars and $2.60 for clears, 
Pacific coast base. 


New Orleans, La., March 28.—Demand contin- 
ues much under normal, tho cypress shingles 
and lath are moving on mixed car orders in a 
limited way. Pine lath are in light demand and 
prices are said to be weak. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 30.—The shingle market 
is just where it was a week ago, so far as quota- 
tions are concerned. Extra clears are quoted 
at $4.61 and stars at $4.08. A greater amount of 
stability now prevails and if it continues it is 
likely the retailers may do more buying. Re- 
ports show that improvement has started in 
building, especially in the country. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 29.—Prices 
and demand have strengthened. While a reduc- 
tion in freight rates from the Coast is expected 
to result in a benefit to the consumers, dealers 
state that producers will undoubtedly seek to 
advance prices when the reduction goes into 
effect. 


Boston, Mass., March 30.—There is a pro- 
nounced firmness in the lath market, due to im- 
proved business and inquiry and to the paucity 
of offerings. The firmness is also doubtless due 
to tales of a coming great shortage of laths. 
Prices current now are, for the 1% inch, $8 to 
$8.50; and for the 15% inch, $8.50 to $9. Some 
improvement is being noted here for demand for 
shingles. The reds are steady and demand about 
as it was, and prices firm as before, the best sell- 
ing for $5.55. In whites, prices are ranging a 
wee lower: Extras, $6.50 to $7, clears, $6 to 


Baltimore, Md., March 28.—The shingle market 
may be said in a general way to show improve- 
ment. Lath are moving in limited quantities 
Sz: tho the prospects are regarded as encour- 
aging. 





All basic industries are bidding against each other for more working 
capital. The timber industry needs the good will and co-operation of 
all those interested in its welfare. To co-operate buy timber bonds. 





We offer subject to prior sale and change in price the unsold portion of: 


$200,000 


: Dorchester Lumber Company 
Badham, South Carolina 


7% Mortgage,Serial,Gold Bonds 


Authorized Issue, $300,000. Outstanding, Denominations, $1,000 and $100. 
Dated November 15, 1919. $200,000. Interest payable semi - annually. 
MATURITIES AND YIELD 
Amount Due Yield Amount Due * Yield 


$16,000 Nov. 15,1921 8% 


$17,000 May 15, 1925 7.90% 
2,000 May 15, 1922 8% 


9,000 Nov. 15, 1925 7.85% 
16,000 Nov. 15,1922 8% 8,000 May 15, 1926 7.85% 
5,000 Nov. 15, 1924 7.90% 11,000 Nov. 15,1926 7.80% 


$6,000 May 15, 1927 7.80% 


The remaining $100,000 may be issued only with our approval solely for the 
purpose of paying not over 70% of the cost of additional facilities which will be 
placed under the first lien of the mortgage. 

Bonds may be registered as to principal. Callable on any interest payment 
date upon thirty days’ notice at 1014 and interest. 

Principal and interest payable at Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank, Trustee, Chicago, Illinois. 


SUMMARY 
1. These bonds are secured by an absolute first mortgage. 


2. They are the direct obligation of an old, established, Short Leaf Pine Lum- 
ber Company, which during its twenty years of operation has accumulated solely 
> = earnings and appreciated values of property, a Capital and Surplus of 

1,885,230.21. 


3. The 13,543 acres of timber land owned in fee under this mortgage are 
located in Jasper and Hampton Counties, South Carolina, and are estimated to carry 
upwards of 95,000,000 feet of merchantable timber, of which about 73% is Short 


Leaf Yellow Pine, 9% Cypress and 18% Hardwoods. 


4. The physical property specifically mortgaged to secure these bonds has 
been appraised at over $600,000, or more than 3 times the entire funded debt. 


5. The net earnings of the Company have averaged $76,007.64 annually for 
the past 7 years. 





6. The ownership and management of the Company’s affairs rest with Mr. 
V. C. Badham, its President, who has built up the present business, and whose stand- 
ing, ability and experience merit confidence. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


BAKER, FENTRESS & COMPANY 


[SUCCESSORS TO LYON, GARY & COMPANY 
We offer lumbermen, flexible, practical loans. For 30 years we have been identified 
with the timber industry as owners, operators, managers of properties, buyers and 


sellers and as bankers to lumbermen, having loaned millions of dollars to successful, 
going companies with a record of successful performances. 


TIMBER SECURITIES CHICAGO _ «208s. La SALLE STREET 
(The statements herewith are not guaranteed but we believe accurate and reliable.) 





As a lumberman you know the intrinsic value of a lumber property. All 
basic industries have their problems. You and we believe there is n 
better security than timber. Why not make your investments in securiti 
which you best understand? May we put your name on our mailing list 
to receive circulars describing our timber bonds 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. s 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 
75 cents a line for four consecutive wee! 
it wor of ordinary length make 
ne. Count in s 
Hea counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify. 





i WRITE US 
When you want employment, employees, lumber, shin- 
gles, machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber- 
land, sawmills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, 


locomotives, cars, rails, etc. 
thing, you may have something to sell, 


If you don’t want any- 
A cheap and 


quick way to get what you want or sell what you don’t 
want is to advertise in the Wanted and For Sale De- 
partment of the American Limberman. 
Goes everywhere. Write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Published every 
Saturday. 





WANTED 

A wholesale lumber business manager. If you have 
knowledge of lumber and of the producing ends, north, 
west and south; are a close student of market condi- 
tions; have organizing ability; are of managerial cali- 
ber; have real sales ability; know the requirements of 
the retail yard trade in parts of Michigan, Indiana and 
Ohio, and know how to get that trade; have faith in 
the future and confidence in yourself, we have a worth- 
while proposition to offer you. We have nothing to 
offer the ordinary commission salesman or man of me- 
diocre ability. It’s a big order. If you feel you can 
fill it, we invite your correspondence and will hold it 
confidential. 





ddress *“‘A, 103,”’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—A MANAGER 
For a retail stock millwork, sash and door concern 


catering to the house building trade, in a city of about 
750,000. Competition is keen and real sales ablity is 
the prime requisite. No mill in connection. Here is 
an opportunity for a iive one to build up a compara- 
tively small business. Must be under 40, with thorough 
knowledge of the game and with a real desire to accom- 
plish big things. 
Address *‘A. 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS COMMISSION 
Selling agency connections throughout the East to sell 
for large, well established and financially strong, Pacific 
Coast wholesale lumber concern handling Fir, Hemlock, 
Spruce and Western Pine. Give references, with full 
information as to past activities and experiences. 

ddress “T, 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For sash and door jobbing house. Central territory. 
Competent to handle orders, some correspondence and 
— work. Give experience, references and full 
details. 
Address “T. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Is offered unusual opportunity to secure part interest 
in active business, with privilege of further purchases 
as desired. Must be able to earn good salary by pro- 
ducing results and if unable to invest must furnish 
bond as security. Good contract for right man. State 
full particulars when addressing. 

Address “T. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WANT A HIGH GRADE 
Hardwood lumber stenographer and general all around 
office man. Living conditions very good. Write us in 
strict confidence, stating experience, references and 
salary. LENOX SAW MILL COMPANY, Redwine, Ky. 


DRAFTSMAN—WANTED 
By sash and door factory, thoroughly competent to do 
all detailing into the factory, as well as capable of tak- 
ing material off the plans. Give full information in 
first letter. 
ddress 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN. 
Two right-hand band sawyers, one left-hand band saw- 
yer, also setters, edgermen, trimmermen, lumber pilers, 
graders and lumber handlers. Address WINTON LUM- 
- COMPANY, 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, 

nn. 

















“A. 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
‘Who understands all round office work to take charge of 
main office of retail lumber yards. State experience. 
ddress ‘=P 88,” 


* care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—A SALES MANAGER 
A large retail sash, door and trim concern in Michigan 
is desirous of establishing a department for distrib- 
uting their product to dealers throughout parts of 


Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. We are seeking a real 
man to handle the.job of organizing and managing the 
department. Knowledge of the game is essential, but 
we place real sales ability, managerial capacity, progres- 
siveness, initiative and power to visualize possibilities 
above it. If you are not bound by old established cus- 
toms, if you can toe this mark, we invite your cor- 
respondence and will hold it in confidence. 
Address “‘A. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO BILL AND 
Detail millwork into factory. Must be able to take 
own measurements and list from plans. Give expe- 
rience in detail, reference and salary wanted. 

ddress “A. 136,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TIMBERMAN 
Conversant with logging operations to work in tropics 
getting out mahogany logs. Good references and pre- 
vious experience required. 

Address “‘W. 2,’? care American Lumberman, 


WANT—COMPETENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
One capable of handling plan work preferred. 
Address “‘W. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR FOR 
Central territory, competent to list and figure plan es- 
timates. Permanent position for right man. 
Address “‘W. 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
By Chicago sash and door jobbers. Young man having 
experience in invoicing and list estimating stock mate- 
rial and corresponding. Good opportunity for right 
man. Give references. 
Address “A, 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMPETENT CYPRESS INSPECTOR 
Capable of grading dressed and rough lumber for our 
Cairo yard. State age and salary wanted. GREGERT- 
ag BROTHERS CO., 1560 McCormick Bldg., Chicago, 























WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL ESTIMATOR 
Only first class man who has had experience on estimat- 
ing mill work need apply. Give age, salary expected, 
and experience in detail. Address 

G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTIMATOR—WANTED 
Capable of taking off material from plans and estimat- 
ing detail work. Must be familiar with Cost Book A. 
A good opportunity for a man with proper ability. Give 
us full information in the first letter. 
Address “A, 132,’ care American Lumberman. 





ANTED—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMAN 
By_ well-established coast wholesale concern, to sell a 
full line of Pacific coast products, particularly the in- 
dustrial trade. We want only high-class and active rep- 
resentation. Give us full particulars and territory you 


‘prefer to work. 


ddress ‘A, 101,’’ care American Lumberman, 

WANTED—AT DENVER, COLORADO 
Experienced wholesale lumber salesman, familiar with 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico territory. Address, 
stating experience, references and salary wanted. 

“A. 137,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED 

Four live lumber and coal salesmen to sell in Iowa 
territory on a commission basis. Only live wires need 


apply 
“T 34,"" care American Lumberman. 








‘Address 


WANTED—BY PROMINENT MANUFACTURER 
Of high standard goods, live wire commission salesmen 
in all Pacific Coast lumber consuming territory, to sell 
British Columbia forest products, particularly hemlock 
lumber and B. ©. red cedar shingles. Want only high- 
class, well-established and active representation. 
Address . 20,"" care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—LIVE COMMISSION SALESMEN 
Long timbers up to 120’, ship decking and planking and 
2” rough green clears cut from old growth dense fiber 
yellow fir. Liberal commission, 

BAINBRIDGE LBR. CO., LTD., Victoria, B. ©. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Lumber salesman. One having experience and acquaint- 
ance retail yards, Johnstown, Cumberland, Altoona and 
Harrisburg territory. 
Address “S. 12," care American Lumberman. 


LARGE MANUFACTURER WANTS SALESMAN 
Calling on lumber trade in New York and New England 
to sell a sash and door line on a commission basis, State 
experience, giving references, etc. 

Address “‘W. 144,” care American Lumberman, 


YOU MAY BE MISSING SOMETHING 


If you do not read the classified ads each week. If you 
have something to sell or exchange, insert a small ad- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department, 
When in need of an employee or employment write us. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE OF THE LARGE MIDDLE WEST 
Manufacturers wants a salesman working the Pennsyl- 
vania lumber trade to sell sash and doors on a commis- 
sion basis. Please give full particulars first letter. 

Address ““W. 145,’’ care American Lumberman. 























WANTED—ATLANTIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
To open office and solicit trade rail and cargo for large, 
well established financially strong Pacific Coast Whole- 
sale Lumber Company. Preference given applicants 
having experience Pacific Coast woods and cargo trade. 
Give references with full information as to past activi- 
ties and experiences. 
Address “T. 6,’? care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
And detailer; one with knowledge of cost book A pre- 
ferred. Permanent position. References required. 
Write CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 
WANTED—RETAIL MANAGERS. 
Live line yard concern. Give full particulars. 
ddress *“*W. 14.” care American Lumherman. 


BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘*‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, $1.50 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMEN 
To sell crating and boxing lumber to the industrial trade 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Must be hustling, forceful ‘‘go-getters,’’ who know crat- 


ing grades from A to Z. Prefer men 35 to 45, with an 

established trade, State age, reference, experience and 

salary wanted. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
ress “T. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TWO FIRST CLASS SALESMEN 
To sell crating and boxing lumber to the industrial 
trade, one for Southern Michigan and Northern Indiana, 
and one for Eastern Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. 
Must be hustling, forceful ‘‘go-getters,’’ who know 
crating grades from A to Z. Prefer men 35 to 45, with 
an established trade. State age, reference, experience 
and salary wanted. All correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. 

Address “T. 23,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A REAL HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For high-grade, soft texture Kentucky stock, and hav- 
ing established trade in Eastern Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Western New York and Pennsylvania. Only high- 
class man will answer. LENOX SAW MILL COM- 
PANY, Redwine, Ky. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
Live wires, by Chicago sash and door jobber, one for 
Central Illinois and Northern Indiana, one for South- 
ern Michigan and part of Indiana. Experienced men 
only need apply. Give references. 
Address “A, 109," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
By reliable manufacturer who is just opening up new 
holding of virgin timber which will require twenty 
years to market. Give all particulars in first letter. 
Address “A, 104,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















ANTED—SALESMAN 
Calling on the lumber trade in Texas to sell stock sash 
and doors as a sideline, Give references, stating expe- 
rience, etc. 
dress “WwW. 146,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
One competent salesman for New Jersey who has been 
in the territory a few years selling Yellow Pine. 
Address “T, 40,’? care American Lumberman. 


LIVE SALESMAN WANTED 
To sell mouldings and interior finish from our Ten- 
nessee mills in the eastern markets. Address with par- 
ticulars and references. 
GEO. M. SPIEGLE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Salesman for Northern Ohio, with successful experience 
in selling White Pine, Pacific Coast Products, Yellow 
Pine and Cypress. State Qualifications, age, and salary 


expected. 
Address ‘T. 26,’’ care American Lumberman. 














EFFICIENT GENERAL OFFICE MAN 
Correspondent, stenographer, etc., active all around man, 


rapid and accurate at figures; fifteen years’ experience, 
principally Chicago yards; some retail yard experience; 
married; age 

Address 


ATTENTION PACIFIC COAST LUMBERMAN 
Young married man who has had five years’ mill ex- 
perience in states of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and B. ©., Canada, also seven years’ selling 
experience calling on all classes of trade east of the 
Mississippi River and at present manager Pacific Coast 
Department for large eastern wholesale firm doing both 
buying and selling desires to make change by May 
ist. Best of reasons for change. Prefer to remain 
in East as sales agent of large manufacturing or whole- 
sale firm or to act as Eastern representative doing 
buying and selling for large Eastern wholesale firm. 
Will consider offers from only the highest class of 
mills or wholesalers if interested. 

ress “T, 39,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS OFFICE MANAGER 
Or auditor with large ype see cing | or wholesale lum- 
ber business. Extensive experience in this capacity. and 
at present employed, but desires change on account 
climate. Thoroughly familiar with all details lumber 
accounting, traffic matters, R. R. claims, ete. Excel- 
lent references. 

Address “*A, 130," care American Lumberman. 


THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 

And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
mouldings, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for ——s 
the list of new moldings, a table of prices on door a 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumbermsn’s Actuary price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


““g, 34,’" care American Lumberman. 























